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WASHINGTON  IRVING  ON  THE  BATTLE  OF  LAKE  ERIE 

Published  in  December,  1813,  when  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
were  a  wilderness 

'The  last  roar  of  cannon  that  died  along  her  shores  was  the  ex- 
piring note  of  British  domination.  Those  vast  internal  seas  will  per- 
haps never  again  be  the  separating  space  between  contending  nations, 
but  will  be  embosomed  within  a  mighty  empire;  and  this  victory,  which 
decided  their  fate,  will  stand  unrivaled  and  alone,  deriving  lustre  and 
perpetuity  from  its  singleness.  In  future  times,  when  the  shores  of 
Erie  shall  hum  with  busy  population;  when  towns  and  cities  shall 
brighten  where  now  extend  the  dark  and  tangled  forests ;  when  ports 
shall  spread  their  arms,  and  lofty  barks  shall  ride  where  now  the  canoe 
is  fastened  to  the  stake;  when  the  present  age  shall  have  grown  into 
venerable  antiquity,  and  the  mists  of  fable  begin  to  gather  round  its 
history,  then  will  the  inhabitants  look  back  to  this  battle  we  record  as 
one  of  the  romantic  achievements  of  the  days  of  yore.  It  will  stand 
first  on  the  page  of  their  local  legends  and  in  the  marvelous  tales  of 
the  borders." 
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BY 
THE  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

NE  hundred  years  ago,  on  September  10,  1813,  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry,  within  the  territory  of  Ohio,  won  the 
first  decisive  battle  of  the  War  of  1812.  Ohio,  helped 
by  other  States  and  by  the  United  States  Government, 
is  building  to  Perry's  memory  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment, a  beautiful  shaft  which  is  to  rise  hundreds  of 
feet  above  Lake  Erie.  Last  summer  a  large  number  of  cities  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  New  York, 
celebrated  the  centennial  of  Perry's  victory. 

Some  of  these  festivities  lasted  a  week  ;  but  whether  a  week  or  a 
day,  in  all  of  them  the  resurrected  "Niagara,"  from  whose  deck  Perry 
won  his  battle,  was  the  grand  and  constant  center  of  interest. 

With  six  of  the  other  nine  vessels  engaged  under  Perry  in  the 
battle  of  Lake  Erie,  the  "Niagara"  was  built  in  1813  at  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania. She  was  sunk  there  in  1833;  and  there  she  was  raised  again, 
in  1913,  after  resting  eighty  years  in  her  grave. 
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I  watched  her  raising  and  her  rebuilding.  Afterwards,  as  official 
historian,  I  was  the  only  civilian  with  her  in  her  entire  ten  weeks' 
cruise  up  and  down  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  cruise  of  the  "Niagara,"  like  her  raising  and  restoration,  was 
an  event  without  precedent  in  our  history, — an  episode  crowded  with 
features  of  novelty,  interest,  humor,  and  permanent  historical  value. 
I  have  set  myself  the  task  of  writing  a  little  book  on  the  subject,  and 
space  permits  here  only  the  barest  outline. 

Leaving  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  morning  of  July  13  last, 
Perry's  old  flagship  sailed  to  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie,  visiting 
on  her  way  Fairport,  Lorain  and  Put-in-Bay,  all  in  Ohio,  where  cele- 
brations were  held.  The  exquisitely  beautiful  harbor  of  Put-in-Bay, 
formed  by  several  gem-like  islands,  was  the  rendezvous  of  Perry's 
squadron,  both  before  and  after  his  conquest  of  Barclay's  fleet,  and  is 
ten  miles  southeast  of  the  scene  of  the  sea-fight  in  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  history,  England  surrendered  a  fleet  to  a  foe. 

Sailing  from  Put-in-Bay  to  Monroe,  Michigan,  we  entered  the 
River  Raisin,  memorable  for  the  bloody  massacre  of  Kentucky  troops 
by  the  Indians  and  British  early  in  the  War  of  1812.  We  next  as- 
cended the  Maumee  River  to  Toledo,  thus  approaching  the  site  of  Fort 
Meigs,  long  a  bone  of  contention  between  Harrison  and  Proctor  in 
the  same  war,  and  not  far  from  the  spot  where  in  1794  "Mad"  An- 
thony Wayne  overwhelmed  the  Indians  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Fallen 
Timbers. 

From  Toledo  we  crossed  Lake  Erie  and  ascended  the  Detroit 
River,  passing  Amherstburg  and  the  nearby  site  of  old  Fort  Maiden. 
The  first  was  headquarters  of  the  fleet  of  Barclay,  which  Perry  cap- 
tured, while  the  second  was  headquarters  of  the  British  and  Indian 
army  of  Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  which  Harrison  and  Perry  completely 
overthrew  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  October  5,  1813,  the  sequel  and 
fruit  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  Passing  Detroit,  beautiful  for  loca- 
tion, we  crossed  Lake  St.  Clair,  ascended  the  exquisite  St.  Clair  River, 
and  emerged  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  Huron. 

The  interesting  old  "Wolverine"  every  where  towed  the  still 
older  "Niagara";  but  on  Lake  Huron  we  for  the  first  time  spread 
some  of  the  "Niagara's"  sails.  Thus  accelerated,  we  reached  the 
straits  of  Mackinac,  site  of  the  first  American  post  surrendered  to 
the  British  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  passed  through  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Stopping  at  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  on  our  way,  we  pushed 
down  and  across  Lake  Michigan  to  Milwaukee,  with  the  "Niagara" 
under  four  sails  part  of  the  time. 
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Our  peculiar  schedule  required  us  next  to  sail  north  to  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  and  then  to  return  south  to  Chicago.  In  this  way  we  four 
times  measured  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  Lake  Michigan, 
whose  rough  bosom  at  times  put  us  in  peril  of  losing  the  "Niagara." 
The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Wisconsin  was  at  Green  Bay,  while 
Fort  Dearborn  (Chicago)  was  abandoned  to  the  Indians  in  the  War 
of  1812  soon  after  the  fall  of  Mackinac. 

On  our  way  from  Green  Bay  to  Chicago  we  touched  at  Sheboy- 
gan,  Wisconsin,  not  on  our  schedule,  while  the  dangerous  storm  which 
followed  us  out  of  Chicago,  on  our  final  return  trip,  forced  us  to  take 
shelter  in  the  spacious  and  beautiful  harbor  of  Muskegon,  Michigan. 
This  storm  gave  us  an  experience  which  completely  convinced  some 
of  the  skeptical  old  "tars"  from  the  United  States  Navy,  who  formed 
a  part  of  our  novel  personnel,  that  the  short,  choppy  seas  of  the  Great 
Lakes  can  furnish  new  sensations  to  seamen  who  have  passed  a  life- 
time in  ocean  voyaging. 

We  also  lay  for  a  few  hours  in  the  roadway  at  Cheboygan,  Mich- 
igan, off  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  and  then  sped  down  Lake  Huron 
before  a  stiff  wind.  We  navigated  the  St.  Clair  River  and  Lake  St. 
Clair  by  night;  touched  at  Detroit  to  coal;  passed  down  the  Detroit 
River  with  a  storm  rising;  made  the  Pelee  Passage  at  night  in  a  high 
gale ;  and,  ahead  of  it,  ran  down  and  across  Lake  Erie  to  our  starting 
point  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

In  a  day  or  two  we  were  once  more  in  motion,  sailing  from  Erie 
to  attend  the  celebration  at  Buffalo,  New  York.  Thence  we  retraced 
our  course  westward,  nearly  the  length  of  Lake  Erie,  to  Sandusky, 
Ohio ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Perry's 
victory,  September  10,  we  crossed  from  Sandusky  to  Put-in-Bay  in  a 
sea  which  made  some  of  the  Governors  and  other  notables  we  had 
taken  on  board  temporarily  weary  of  life. 

The  next  day,  September  1 1 ,  we  took  part  in  the  impressive  cere- 
mony attending  the  removal  of  the  bones  of  the  officers  of  Perry's  and 
Barclay's  fleets  who  had  been  killed  in  the  battle.  Through  Perry's 
fine  courtesy  they  had  been  buried  together,  with  the  honors  of  war, 
the  slain  conquerors  and  the  slain  conquered;  and  England  and  Can- 
ada were  officially  represented,  at  Put-in-Bay,  as  we  reverently  ex- 
humed the  mingled  remains  of  these  heroes  and  bore  them  to  the  new 
mausoleum  prepared  for  them  in  the  base  of  the  main  shaft  of  the 
beautiful  and  imposing  monument  now  in  process  of  erection  to  com- 
memorate, not  alone  the  battle,  but  the  ensuing  century  of  peace. 

From  Put-in-Bay  the  "Wolverine"  and  the  "Niagara"  again 
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visited  Detroit,  this  time  to  take  their  part  in  the  Perry  commemora- 
tion. We  then  sailed  for  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where,  in  a  final  gala  week 
the  celebrations  on  the  Lakes  ended.  From  Cleveland,  driven  before 
a  storm  which  wrought  great  havoc  to  shipping  on  the  Lakes,  we  ter- 
minated the  cruise  on  September  21  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  the  "Niag- 
ara's" old  home,  where  the  staunch  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812  was 
dismantled  for  the  winter. 

Unlimited  space  would  scarcely  suffice  to  convey  the  subtle  spirit 
which  everywhere  went  with  the  old  brig — the  fascination  by  which 
she  drew  a  million  people  to  her.  As  she  went  from  port  to  port  we 
realized  that  she  had  a  labor  of  love  to  perform.  Every  eye,  every 
heart,  turned  to  her.  Men  and  women  came  hundreds  of  miles  to 
see  her,  and  went  away  satisfied.  What  message  did  she  give  them? 
What  baptism  from  her  spirit? 

I  can  only  tell  what  she  did  for  me.  For  weeks  I  lay  down  and 
rose  up  with  her.  I  ate  and  slept  in  her  bosom;  communed  with  her 
at  night,  lying  upon  my  bunk, — at  the  wheel,  for  I  often  steered  her, 
standing  at  her  stern  ports,  in  her  bow,  to  port  and  to  starboard,  gaz- 
ing out  over  her  bulwarks  at  a  silver  moon  in  a  mysterious  sea. 

But  what  she  did  for  me  was  to  set  me  to  work ;  and  she  rewarded 
my  labor.  I  discovered  three  most  important  historical  documents 
which  had  lain  unpublished  nearly  a  hundred  years.  One  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  building  of  Perry's  fleet  by  the  master  shipwright  in 
charge  of  the  work.  Another  is  the  minutes  of  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie  from  the  lost  log-book  of  the  "Lawrence,"  Perry's  first  flagship 
in  the  battle.  The  third  is  the  full  proceedings  of  the  court-martial 
of  Barclay,  commander  of  the  conquered  British  fleet,  from  British 
archives  not  accessible  to  the  public. 

The  readers  of  The  Journal  of  American  History  will  find  these, 
in  full,  elsewhere  in  this  Number.  With  them  are  reproduced  here 
Perry's  and  Barclay's  official  reports  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  thus 
giving  complete  all  the  original  documents  of  the  first  order  for  the 
study  of  an  exploit  of  arms,  brilliant  in  execution  and  far-reaching  in 
result,  which  has  always  appealed  with  peculiar  force  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  Americans. 

But  months  before  her  cruise,  when  I  first  learned  that  she  was 
being  raised  from  her  long  sleep  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  Great 
Lakes  she  had  preserved  to  us,  the  "Niagara"  had  set  me  to  work. 
Along  with  documents,  I  began  gathering  photographs  of  objects  of 
genuine  historical  interest  connected  with  Perry's  victory,  many  of 
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which  are  reproduced  in  this  Number  of  The  Journal  of  American 
History. 

And  on  June  7  last,  the  day  of  the  launching  of  the  rejuvenated 
"Niagara,"  I  was  authorized  by  the  Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Com- 
missioners of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  prepare  and  publish  a 
"Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Souvenir,"  which  I  called  "The  'Niagara' 
Keepsake,"  for  distribution  by  sale  from  the  "Niagara's"  deck 
throughout  her  cruise. 

The  result  was  a  magazine-book  in  the  general  style  of  a  Num- 
ber of  The  Journal  of  American  History.  It  consists  of  one  hundred 
pages,  including  the  covers,  reproducing  in  colors  the  best  portrait  of 
Perry  and  his  famous  fighting  flag.  As  many  considered  this  "Keep- 
sake" the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  thing  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished; as  it  became  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  unique  celebrations 
on  the  Great  Lakes ;  and  as  thousands,  from  among  perhaps  a  million 
people  who  trod  the  deck  of  the  old  "Niagara"  during  the  summer, 
carried  copies  away  with  them ;  it  seemed  desirable  to  preserve  a  part 
of  the  first  edition  for  our  regular  subscribers. 

This  explains  the  form  of  the  present  Perry's  Victory  Centen- 
nial Number  of  The  Journal  of  American  History.  A  copy  of  the 
"Keepsake"  has  been  inserted  bodily  and  bound  up  as  an  integral  part 
of  each  copy  of  this  Issue.  The  "Keepsake,"  with  its  cover,  constitutes 
pages  xxi.,  xxii.,  and  I  to  98,  of  this  Number.  It  was  arranged  and 
printed  between  June  7,  1913,  when  the  "Niagara"  was  launched, 
and  July  6  following,  the  date  of  the  inauguration  of  the  first  of  the 
celebrations,  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  eve  of  the  cruise.  Its  view 
of  the  cruise  and  the  celebrations  is  therefore  anticipative ;  its  record 
of  the  raising,  rebuilding,  and  launching  of  the  old  "Niagara"  is  his- 
torical, the  account  of  a  witness. 

These  statements  will  also  explain,  and  it  is  hoped  excuse,  the 
fact  that  so  much  of  the  present  Number  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor. 

The  Journal  of  American  History  was  linked  with  the  cruise  of 
Perry's  old  flagship  and  the  celebrations  on  the  Great  Lakes  with  the 
hope  and  purpose  of  helping  to  make  these  unprecedented  events  per- 
manently serve  the  cause  of  American  patriotism.  I  am  happy  to  be- 
lieve that  this  has  been  very  largely  accomplished,  and  that  the  bene- 
fits will  continue  to  distribute  themselves  for  many  years  in  a  con- 
stantly expanding  wave  of  interest  and  inspiration. 
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A  Notable  Atmturr0anj  f  ear 

BY 
THE    EDITOR 

Three  notable  anniversaries  synchronize  this  year.  One  hundred 
and  twenty- five  years  ago  Washington  was  inaugurated  as  President 
and  our  Government  began  under  our  Constitution.  One  hundred 
years  ago  our  Country  was  saved,  both  from  itself  and  from  Great 
Britain,  by  Macdonough's  victory  on  Lake  Champlain,  following 
Perry's  on  Lake  Erie,  giving  us  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  a  reunited  Land, 
and  a  century  of  peace  with  the  British  Empire.  And  fifty  years  ago 
the  military  campaigns  of  1864  decided,  as  Lincoln  hoped  they  would, 
"That  this  Nation,  under  God,"  should  "have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people," 
should  "not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Like  the  present  Number,  therefore,  each  Issue  of  The  Journal  of 
American  History  for  1914  will  be  a  Special  Number. 

The  Spring  Issue  will  be  a  Washington  Inaugural  Number,  with 
a  wealth  of  original  materials,  text  and  illustrations,  from  little  known 
sources. 

A  Peace  Number  will  bring  out,  with  most  interesting  illustra- 
tions, not  alone  the  facts  concerning  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  but  the  principles  involved  and  their  relation  to  our  present 
movements  for  disarmament  and  international  peace. 

A  Special  Pan-American  Number  will  also  appear.  Conditions  in 
Mexico,  and  the  Panama  Canal,  remind  us  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  of  our  responsibility  toward  Latin- America.  A  proper  time  to 
consider  the  historical  foundations  of  these  things  is  now,  when  our 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  coincides  with  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Balboa's  crossing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  dis- 
covery of  the  Pacific,  and  while  we  are  passing  through  this  centennial 
period  of  the  closely  related  and  fateful  events — our  War  of  1812,  and 
the  rise  of  the  South  American  republics. 

These  four  Numbers  should  greatly  stimulate  American  patriot- 
ism at  this  time,  and  I  hope  our  readers  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
circulate  these  valuable  Issues  and  make  them  known. 
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The  Editor  of  The  Journal  of  American  History 

Who  laid  the  ancient  forest  in  this  keel, 

Bowing  his  back  to  serve  in  this  great  oak, 

That  rises,  after  fourscore  years  a-soak, 
To  flout  the  metal  tubs  we  now  anneal,— 
As  these  wrought-iron  spikes  rebuke  our  steel  ? 

What  axe-song  welded  thee,  what  mighty  stroke, 

Niagara,  —  Lawrence,  and  the  rest,  that  broke 
Oppression  from  our  starry  Commonweal  ? 

Thine,  Dobbins*  —  dauntless!     Lo,  thy  frontier  band 

God  calls,  Presque  Isle's  staunch  men  and  women  takes,  — 
Strong,  rough-hewn  timbers  and  wrought-iron,  —  makes 

A  blade  of  destiny,  hews  Perry's  hand 

To  swing  this  Erie  forest,  whirls  the  brand, 
And  sweeps  the  British  insult  off  the  Lakes  ! 

*  Captain  Daniel  Dobbins'  own  ax,  October  24,  1812,  felled  the  great  black  oak  and 
hewed  out  the  timber  that  afterwards  became  the  keel  of  the  "  Niagara  "  —  the  first  tree 
felled  and  the  first  timber  hewn  in  the  building  of  Perry's  fleet. 
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BY 

FRANK  ALLABEN 

Editoi  in  Chief  of  The  Journal  of  American  History 

\PPILY  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
now  own  the  historic  "  Niagara  "  that  carried  Com- 
modore Oliver  Hazard  Perry's  fighting  flag  to  victory 
in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Through  their  able  representatives,  the  Pennsylvania 
___  Board  of  Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Commissioners, 

the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  raised  the  famous  old  brig  from  her 
long  sleep  at  the  bottom  of  "  Misery  Bay,"  Presque  Isle  Harbor,  Erie, 
Pennsylvania;  they  have  lovingly  rebuilt  and  refitted  her;  and  they 
joyously  are  sending  her  on  her  gallant  cruise  through  the  Great 
Lakes  this  summer  to  salute  the  peoples  of  the  vast  empire  of  the 
"  Old  Northwest  "  which  was  won  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  the 
"  Niagara's  "  staunch  deck. 

Can  any  one  be  a  Pennsylvanian  and  not  exult  in  the  complete 
success  of  this  great  patriotic  achievement  ?  For  this  service  the  whole 
country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Pennsylvania;  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  under  deep  obligation  to  her  Board  of  Perry's  Victory 
Commissioners;  and  this  Board  is  in  turn  grateful  to  its  President, 
General  A.  E.  Sisson,  who  has  devoted  his  attention  assiduously  to 
the  problems  connected  with  the  raising,  rebuilding,  and  equipping  of 
the  "  Niagara,"  and  to  Captain  William  L.  Morrison,  First  Battalion, 
Naval  Force,  Pennsylvania,  Commander  of  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Wolverine," 
who  for  two  years  has  worked  enthusiastically  with  General  Sisson, 
a  volunteer  without  pay,  superintending  every  detail  of  the  raising, 
rebuilding,  and  equipping  of  Perry's  war-brig. 

At  the  launching  of  the  "  Niagara,"  Lieutenant-Governor  Bur- 
chard  of  Rhode  Island,  Perry's  native  State,  uttered  words  which 
must  stir  the  heart  of  every  patriotic  American.  "  On  the  sea  and 
on  the  lakes,  marking  the  eastern  and  western  confines  of  the  colonies, 
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reconsecrated  and  rededicated  as  shrines  of  patriotism,  shall  float  upon 
the  beautiful  waters  by  the  shores  that  they  defended,  the  invincible 
old  '  Constitution  '  and  the  redoubtable  '  Niagara.'  Youthful  feet 
shall  tread  their  decks  and  youthful  eyes  shall  kindle  at  the  recollection 
of  Lawrence's  message  and  of  Holmes'  verse.  These  precious  relics, 
lovingly  preserved  by  a  grateful  posterity,  will  carry  down  a  message 
from  the  patriot  fathers  to  succeeding  generations." 

To  this  noble  sentiment  every  American  heart  will  respond;  and 
we  of  other  States  gladly  join  with  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  not 
alone  in  honoring  the  heroes  of  1812,  who  fought  for  our  freedom, 
but  in  honoring  also  the  generous  men  of  Pennsylvania  who  have 
brought  up  the  brave  old  "  Niagara  "  out  of  her  tomb  of  seventy  years 
at  the  bottom  of  their  beautiful  lakeport.  in  order  that  she  herself, 
who  went  through  the  strife,  might  symbolize  and  eloquently  recall  to 
us  our  great  responsibility  and  privilege  of  guarding  the  sacred  herit- 
age that  the  heroes  on  her  deck,  and  all  the  others  like  them,  preserved 
at  such  great  cost,  to  hand  it  down  to  us  and  to  our  children. 

When,  by  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio, 
passed  February  28,  1908,  an  Ohio  Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Com- 
mission was  appointed  by  Governor  Harmon  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
centennial  celebration  on  Put-in-Bay  Island,  Pennsylvania  was  the 
first  of  the  other  States  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  Ohio.  General 
A.  E.  Sisson  of  Erie,  who  had  distinguished  himself  during  several 
terms  in  the  Pennsylvania  Senate,  and  who  was  then  Auditor-General 
of  that  State,  drew  the  bill  to  create  a  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Perry's 
Victory  Commissioners. 

Fortunately  for  the  State  and  for  the  whole  country,  as  it  has 
transpired,  he  himself  became  President  of  the  Commission  created 
under  this  bill.  Associated  writh  him  were  four  gentlemen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  have  served  their  State  in  other  capacities  and  have 
cordially  and  enthusiastically  cooperated  with  him  in  the  measures 
connected  with  the  "  Niagara  "  which  must  make  the  centennial  cele- 
brations of  this  summer  of  1913  memorable  for  all  time.  These 
gentlemen  are  Honorable  Milton  W.  Shreve  of  Erie,  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  district  containing  the  City  of  Erie ;  Honorable 
Edwin  H.  Vare  of  Philadelphia,  Senator  from  the  First  Senatorial 
District  of  Pennsylvania ;  Honorable  Thomas  C.  Jones  of  McKeesport, 
formerly  Judge  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania;  and  Honorable 
George  W.  Neff,  M.  D.,  of  Masontown. 

Other  States  followed  the  example  set  by  Pennsylvania  until  no 
less  than  ten  States  had  undertaken  to  cooperate  in  making  the  Perry 
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Celebrations  of  1913  a  matter  of  National  import.  Moreover,  the 
I 'undress  of  the  United  States  was  enlisted  in  this  great  patriotic 
enterprise,  and  appropriated  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  which, 
conditioned  upon  a  proper  financial  cooperation  by  the  participating 
States,  will  become  available  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  plans. 
Three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  represent  the  United  States 
Government:  Lieutenant-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  representing  the 
Army,  Rear  Admiral  Charles  H.  Davis,  representing  the  Navy,  and 
General  J.  Warren  Keifer. 

The  Commissioners  for  Ohio  are:  George  H.  \Yorthington  and 
John  H.  Clarke,  Cleveland;  S.  M.  Johannson,  Put-in-Bay;  Eli 
Winkler,  Cincinnati;  Horace  Holbrook,  Warren;  William  C.  Mooney, 
Woodsfield;  Horace  L.  Chapman,  Columbus;  George  W.  Dun,  Toledo. 

The  Commissioners  for  Michigan  are:  Arthur  P.  Loomis,  Lans- 
ing; Roy  S.  Barnhart,  Grand  Rapids;  E.  K.  Warren,  Three  Oaks; 
George  W.  Parker,  Detroit. 

The  Commissioners  for  Illinois  are:  General  Philip  C.  Hayes, 
Joliet;  William  Porter  Adams,  Willis  J.  Wells  and  Chesley  R.  Perry, 
Chicago;  W.  H.  Mclntosh,  Rockford. 

The  Commissioners  for  Wisconsin  are;  John  M.  \\liitehead, 
Janesville;  A.  W.  Sanborn,  Ashland;  C.  P>.  Perry,  Wauwatosa;  S.  W. 
Randolph,  Manitowoc;  Louis  Bohmrich,  Milwaukee;  Sol  P.  Hunting- 
ton,  Green  Bay;  Rear  Admiral  Frederick  M.  Symonds,  Galesville. 

The  Commissioners  for  New  York  are:  William  Simon  and 
Senator  George  D.  Emerson,  Buffalo;  John  T.  Mott,  Oswego;  Clinton 
Bradford  Herrick,  M.  D.,  Troy;  Henry  Harmon  Xoble,  Essex. 

The  Commissioners  for  Rhode  Island  are:  Senator  John  P. 
Sanborn,  Newport;  Louis  N.  Arnold,  Westerly;  Sumner  Mowry, 
Peacedale;  Henry  E.  Davis,  Woonsocket;  Colonel  Harry  Cutler, 
Providence. 

The  Commissioners  for  Kentucky  are:  Colonel  Henry  Watterson 
and  Colonel  Andrew  Cowan,  Louisville;  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  Lexing- 
ton; Colonel  R.  W.  Nelson,  Newport;  Mackenzie  R.  Todd,  Frankfort. 

The  Commissioners  .for  Minnesota  are:  W.  H.  Wescott,  Rose- 
mount;  J.  Edward  Meyers,  Minneapolis:  Ralph  W.  Wheelock,  St. 
Paul ;  Milo  B.  Prince,  Owatonna ;  Clyde  Kelly,  Duluth. 

All  of  these  commissioners  together  form  the  Inter-State  Board, 
the  general  officers  of  which  are  George  H.  Worthington,  President- 
General  ;  Colonel  Henry  Watterson,  First  Vice-President-General ; 
Webster  P.  Huntington,  Secretary-General :  General  A.  E.  Sisson, 
Treasurer-General,  and  Colonel  Harry  Cutler,  Auditor-General. 
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Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Committees  have  also  been  appointed 
in  the  different  lake  ports  where  special  celebrations  have  been  planned, 
and  these  Committees  have  been  affiliated  in  an  Inter-City  Board,  of 
which  Honorable  William  J.  Sterne,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Erie,  is 
President. 

In  191?  General  Sisson  drew  up  and  had  introduced  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  another  bill  providing  an  appropriation.  It  was 
passed  and  on  June  14,  191 1,  approved  and  signed  by  Governor  Tener, 
making  $75,000  of  the  money  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  available 
"  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  memorial  on  Put-in-Bay  Island  in  Lake 
Erie,  State  of  Ohio,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  Commodore 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  centennial 
celebration  of  that  event  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirteen." 

This  bill  provides  that  "  no  part  of  the  money  hereby  appropri- 
ated shall  be  available  for  said  celebration  until  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  are  satisfied  that  a  suf- 
ficient sum  has  been  appropriated,  by  the  United  States  and  the  States 
participating,  for  the  completion  of  said  memorial."  But  it  closes 
with  this  very  interesting  exception: 

:<  Excepting,  however,  that  said  Commission  may  expend  from 
said  appropriation  such  an  amount  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  and 
advisable,  under  all  of  the  circumstances,  to  be  used  to  properly  recog- 
nize the  fact,  in  connection  with  said  proceedings,  that  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Perry  at  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  con- 
structed in  Pennsylvania,  and  sailed  from  the  port  of  Erie  to  meet 
Barclay  and  the  British  fleet,  returning  after  the  battle  to  Presque 
Isle  Bay  at  that  place,  with  all  of  the  enemy,  living,  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  all  of  his  ships  as  spoils  of  war, — at  which  place  the  wounded 
of  both  sides  were  nursed, — and  where,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
now  lie  the  remains  of  the  '  Niagara,'  to  which  Commodore  Perry 
during  the  battle  transferred  his  flag  from  the  disabled  '  Lawrence  '." 

This  bill  of  General  Sisson's  will  always  have  a  special  historic 
interest,  first  of  all  for  Pennsylvanians,  but  equally  for  all,  as  con- 
taining the  first  allusion  in  official  documents  of  the  Perry  Celebration 
to  Perry's  unraised  flagship  entombed  in  the  harbor  at  Erie. 

Who  first  definitely  broached  the  splendid  project  of  raising  the 
"  Niagara," — whether  General  Sisson  of  the  Commission,  or  Captain 
Morrison  of  the  Pennsylvania  Naval  Force  aboard  the  "  Wolverine," 
—it  may  be  difficult  positivelv  to  determine ;  but  to  both  these  gentle- 
men it  early  presented  itself  as  a  practical  possibility,  since  which 
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time  they  have  enthusiastically  worked  together,  early  and  late,  with  a 
success  now  known  to  the  entire  nation. 

From  its  foundation  THE  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  has 
dedicated  itself  to  the  cause  of  a  deep  and  genuine  American  patriot- 
ism. As  the  centennial  of  Perry's  victory  approached,  its  Editors 
began  a  work  of  research  for  the  materials,  textual  and  illustrative,  to 
present  the  great  decisive  conflict  in  its  true  light. 

1  was  struck  by  the  phrase  in  many  of  the  enactments,  provid- 
ing for  a  Perry  Celebration,  that  this  event  should  "  take  the  form  of 
an  educational,  military,  naval  and  historical  celebration."  Visiting, 
early  this  year,  some  of  the  cities  where  celebrations  had  been  planned, 
I  was,  I  confess,  somewhat  discouraged.  I  feared  the  greatness  of 
the  opportunity  might  not  be  fully  realized, — the  opportunity  to 
quicken  patriotism,  in  ourselves,  our  children  and  the  whole  country. 

But  learning  what  General  Sisson  and  Captain  Morrison  were 
xdoing  at  Erie,  supplemented  by  the  local  committees  of  that  city,  I 
became  assured.  I  felt  that  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Captain  Daniel 
Dobbins  still  reigned  there;  that  it  was  still  the  place  of  energy  and 
action,  where  patriotic  things  are  done,  even  as  it  was  in  those  old 
days  of  1812  and  1813  when  the  music  of  the  hammer  and  the  ax, 
which  strong-hearted  Dobbins  and  his  men  played  in  the  forests  of 
Erie,  foretold  the  doom  of  British  supremacy  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
prophesied  the  end  of  that  threatening  shadow  of  British  dominion 
which  lay  over  the  "  Old  Northwest  "  and  the  still  greater  West 
beyond. 

From  that  Ynoment  this  book  bas  been  planned  as  a  tribute,  not 
alone  to  Perry  and  his  heroes,  but  to  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
that  has  raised  up  the  glorious  old  "  Niagara  "  and  given  her  back 
to  us,  that  she  may  again  proudly  dominate,  throughout  our  jubila- 
tion, the  waters  of  the  Upper  Lakes. 

We  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  wealth  of  interesting  material 

collected.     Scarcely  a  third  of  what  has  been  gathered  together  can 

be  compressed  within  the  hundred  pages  to  which  this  book  is  limited 

—that  in  price  it  may  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  American. 

The  reproduction  of  Perry's  fighting  flag,  on  the  back  cover,  has 
been  faithfully  made  from  an  excellent  photograph  of  the  original. 
The  field  of  the  flag  itself,  about  eight  by  nine  feet,  was  originally 
blue,  with  letters  about  a  foot  high,  cut  out  of  white  muslin  and  sewed 
upon  it,  forming  the  undying  utterance  of  Captain  James  Lawrence 
of  the  "  Chesapeake,"  as  he  was  carried  below,  mortally  wounded, 
"  Don't  give  up  the  ship!  "  The  present  dim,  faded  bluish  tint  of  this 
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famous  fighting  burgeon, — which  flew  from  the  masthead  of  both  the 
"  Lawrence  "  and  the  "  Niagara  "  during  the  battle, — has  been  faith- 
fully reproduced. 

On  the  front  cover,  reproducing  the  original  oil  painting  in  fac- 
simile, appears  the  famous  portrait  of  Perry  conceded  by  experts  to 
be  his  best  likeness.  It  is  from  the  painting  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis 
for  the  City  of  New  York.  Perry  sat  for  this  portrait  in  1816,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Art  Commission  of  that  city  it  was  taken  down 
from  its  place  into  a  perfect  light  for  this  book,  so  that  four  negatives 
through  French  screens  might  be  taken  by  our  expert  color-engravers 
for  "  The  Niagara  Keepsake." 

Like  one  with  more  flowers  than  he  can  assemble  in  a  bouquet 
convenient  for  the  hand,  we  have  tried  to  pick  and  choose  for  this 
wreath  which  we  would  lay  fragrant  upon  the  memory  of  Perry  and 
his  heroes. 
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The  "Niagara"  Keepsake— Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Souvenir  Series. 
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The  Editor  of  The  Journal  of  American  History 

S  early  as  mid-summer  of  1912  Captain  \V.  L.  Morrison 
was  authorized  by  General  Sisson,  in  behalf  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Commission, 
to  employ  a  diver  to  make  a  careful  examination  of 
the  condition  of  the  "  Niagara  "  after  her  eighty  years' 
sleep  at  the  bottom  of  Misery  Bay.  The  diver  was 
promptly  employed  and  the  examination  made. 

"  At  the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  Perry's  Victory  Centennial 
Commission."  reads  Captain  Morrison's  report,  made  at  the  time,  "  the 
T.  A.  Gillespie  Company  diver  was  engaged  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Niagara,  sunk  in  Misery  Bay,  part  of  Erie  Harbor, 
Pennsylvania. 

'  The  wreck  is  located  in  about  twenty  feet  of  water,  buried 
on  an  average  in  six  feet  of  sand  and  mud.  The  starboard  side  was 
intact  to  a  height  of  some  six  feet.  The  port  side  was  more  com- 
pletely buried  in  the  sand,  and  seemed  to  be  in  fair  condition.  The 
stem  and  stern-post  were  intact. 

"  T  respectfully  submit  and  consider  it  practical  to  rebuild  this 
ship,  and  from  the  examination  am  satisfied  that  two-thirds  of  the 
original  structure  is  still  intact." 

The  contract  for  raising  and  beaching  the  "  Niagara  "  was  let 
November  10,  1912,  "  but  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  and 
snow  storms,"  in  the  words  of  Captain  Morrison,  "  the  work  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  as  in  more  suitable  weather." 
During  the  fall  and  winter  the  work  went  on  sloxvlv.  most  of  the 
time  through  holes  cut  in  the  ice  covering  Misery  Bay.  Working 
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through  twenty  feet  of  water,  a  sand  sucker  was  used  to  uncover  the 
hull  which  lay  buried  in  six  feet  of  sand.  With  the  removal  of 
this  sand,  preparations  were  made  for  the  work  of  raising  by  passing 
four  chains  under  the  hull. 

As  described  by  Ensign  Kessler,  of  the  "  Wolverine,"  to  accom- 
plish this,  "  two  pieces  of  two-inch  pipe  were  joined  at  an  angle  and 
attached  to  the  bottom,  giving  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  approximately 
two  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  pipe  then  formed  a  very 
powerful  jet,  which  was  placed  in  position  at  one  side  of  the  wreck 
and  gradually  forced  under  the  hull  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  pres- 
sure behind  it.  The  mud  and  sand  were  blown  away,  inch  by  inch, 
and  the  pipe-jet  forced  further  and  further  under  the  wreck,  until 
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ropes  attached  to  the  ends  of  this  pipe-jet  could  be  fished  up  on 
the  opposite  side  of 'the  hull  and  a  heavy  chain,  attached  to  these 
ropes,  drawn  underneath  the  vessel." 

Four  chains,  one  forward,  one  aft,  and  two  amidships,  were  thus 
placed  around  the  sunken  hull  and  made  fast  to  strong  beams,  sup- 
ported on  pontoons,  one  on  either  side  of  the  wreck.  The  actual 
raising  was  then  begun,  the  hull  of  the  historic  battle-brig  being 
"  raised  a  link  at  a  time,"  as  expressed  in  one  of  Captain  Morrison's 
reports,  "  by  means  of  a  twenty-foot  lever." 

The  "  Niagara  "  was  brought  to  the  surface  on  a  blustering  day, 
March  6,  1913,  without  any  damage  or  breaking  of  her  hull.  Gradu- 
ally the  old  brig,  still  chained  to  the  beams  supported  by  the  two 
pontoons,  as  described, 'was  shifted  toward  the  shore  of  Misery  Bay. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  "  NIAGARA,"  APRIL  2,  1913,  STARBOARD  SIDE.  LOOKING  AFT 

The  "Nian,ira"  Keeptake— Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Souvenir  Series. 
Copyright,  181S.  i>>  The  Journal  of  American  History. 
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On  account  of  ice  and  the  severe  weather,  the  actual  beaching  was 
delayed  until   April   1,   1(M3. 

The  state  in  which  the  "  Niagara  "  reached  the  surface,  on 
March  n,  is  best  described  in  a  report  made  by  Captain  Morrison: 

"  The  condition  of  the  hull  is  as  follows:— 

"  The  starboard  side  was  gone  to  the  point  of  the  turn  of  the 
bilge.  The  port  side  was  intact  amidships  to  the  heighth  of  the  rail 
for  a  distance  of  sixty  feet,  showing  six  gun  ports.  This  section  had 
t«>  l:e  removed  before  the  ship  was  hauled  out,  as  there  were  no 
decks  left  to  support  same. 

"  The  keel,  stem,  and  stern-posts,  and  natural  knee  floor  timbers 
were  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  will  be  used  in  the  re- 
building of  the  brig.  The  bulwarks  were  of  white  pine,  with  red 
cedar  and  black  walnut  stanchions;  the  gun-ports,  ten  (10)  feet 
center,  were  thirty-six  (36)  inches  square.  Bolts,  that  held  the  gun 
britchens,  extended  through  the  bulwarks  and  are  fastened  with  slot 
and  key. 

'  The  action  of  the  acid  in  the  oak,  in  contact  with  the  iron 
spikes,  had  in  some  cases  eaten  a  hole  two  inches  in  diameter  around 
the  spikes.  In  other  cases  it  had  apparently  preserved  the  wood,  and 
made  each  spike  appear  like  a  knot. 

'  The  planking  was  worn  away,  presumably  by  the  action  of 
the  sand,  on  an  average  of  one  inch.  The  oakum  in  the  seams  is 
still  intact,  and  the  seams  were  further  calked  with  tea  lead. 

"  One  point  which  may  throw  light  on  the  Perry-Elliot  contro- 
versy was  discovered : 

"  A  bolt  apparently  by  accident,  had  been  driven  some  eight 
inches  through  the  keel,  into  possibly  a  keel  block,  and  when  launched 
this  keel  block  might  have  been  carried  with  the  ship  into  the  water; 
and,  if  not,  this  bolt  would  have  calked  weeds,  accounting  for  the 
inability  of  the  Niagara  to  engage  sooner  in  action." 

One  of  our  illustrations  shows  a  gun-port  on  the  side  of  the 
"  Xiagara,"  as  she  came  up  through  the  ice,  March  6,  and  shows 
her  bulwarks  still  erect  above  deck  on  this  side  to  the  height  of  the  rail. 
Other  illustrations,  from  photographs  taken  by  Lieutenant  Xick  of 
the  "  Wolverine  "  on  April  2,  the  day  after  she  was  beached,  show 
the  substantial  condition  in  which  the  "  Niagara  "  came  to  shore,  the 
bulwarks  on  the  port  side  having  been  removed. 

The  contract  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  "  Xiagara  "  was  signed 
on  Saturday  evening,  April  5,  and  on  Monday  following,  April  7, 
the  work  began.  On  that  day  the  writer,  through  the  courtesy  of 
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Captain  Morrison,  spent  several  hours  inspecting  the  historic  relic. 
The  hull  was  then  set  squarely  into  position,  blocked  up  from  the 
shore,  with  a  proper  bed  and  ways  constructed.  The  lines  of  the 
vessel,  with  all  her  principal  dimensions,  etc.,  had  been  taken  and 
transferred  to  a  temporary  mold  loft. 

These  lines  and  other  data  were  transferred  by  Captain  Morrison 
and  Ensign  Kessler  of  the  "  Wolverine,"  and  the  drawings  are  here 
given.  They  show  how  advanced  was  the  art  of  ship-building  a 
hundred  years  ago,  as  practiced  by  Henry  Eckford  and  Noah  Brown. 
They  are  wonderfully  "  fair  and  sweet  "  lines.  On  April  7  the  plank- 
ing on  the  sides  of  the  "  Niagara  "  was  intact,  as  shown  in  the 
photographs  taken  April  2;  and  as  I  stood  at  her  stern-post,  where 
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she  lay  blocked  and  erect,  and  saw  her  graceful  and  beautiful  sides, 
I  realized  with  a  wondering  thrill  the  truth  expressed  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Burchard  at  her  launching,  that  she  was  "  built  like  a 
ship  and  modeled  like  a  yacht." 

She  was,  indeed,  built  on  the  lines  of  our  famous  clipper  ships 
of  that  period,  the  wonders  of  the  world,  but  skilfully  adjusted  to 
the  shallow  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  with  a  shallow  draft.  With  her 
sails  up  she  could  undoubtedly  scud  before  a  fresh  breeze, — sailing 
qualities  which  served  her  and  us  well  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie. 
Whether  or  not  the  projecting  bolt  in  her  keel,  dragging  the  seaweed 
which  abounds  in  the  lake  at  the  season  when  the  battle  was  fought, 
retarded  her  movements  while  the  earlier,  lighter  airs  prevailed, 
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certainly,  after  Commodore  Perry  reached  her  deck  and  the  bree/e 
freshened,  the  swiftness  with  which  she,  responding  to  his  will,  came 
up  and  broke  through  the  P.ritish  line,  before  the  *'  Queen  "  and  the 
"  Detroit  "  could  get  disentangled,  decided  the  issue  of  the  battle. 

I  was  also  struck  by  the  staunch  and  rugged  timbers  built  into 
the  "  Niagara."  A  forest  was  spoiled  to  make  her.  The  rib  between 
every  frame  was  (is,  for  these  ribs  are  still  in  her)  a  "  natural  knee." 
Trees  forking  at  a  proper  angle  were  selected  and  cut  down  so  as 
to  afford  this  natural  bend,  giving  the  old  brig  wonderful  strength 
and  ability  to  bear  shocks  and  strains.  Her  keel  is  of  black  oak 


THE  SPAR  FLAN  OF  THE  "NIAGARA" 


timber,  fourteen  by  eighteen  inches,  remarkably  preserved.  It  has 
been  used  in  its  entirety  in  the  rebuilding,  as  has  most  of  the  keelson, 
which  is  of  timber  ten  by  twelve  inches.  The  frames  are  twelve 
inches  wide  at  the  keel,  with  a  center  distance  of  twenty-one  and  a 
half  inches.  The  planking  was  of  three-inch  oak. 

Her  hull  was  held  together  by  wooden  pins,  "  tree-nails,"  and 
hand-hammered  wrought-iron  spikes — materials  as  substantial  as  the 
solid  timbers  they  fastened.  While  some  oakum  was  used,  the  brig 
was  largely  calked  with  lead,  a  novel  feature  explained  by  the  state 
n lent  of  Noah  l>rown  that  oakum  was  hard  to  get.  The  lead  made 
her  absolutely  secure  and  water  tight. 

The  steeler  in  the  dead  wood  aft,  ins-tead  of  being  of  planks, 
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was  carved  out  of  a  single  piece  of  wood.  From  stem  to  stern-post  the 
"  Niagara  "  is  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long,  has  a  thirty-foot 
beam,  and  a  draft  of  about  nine  feet. 

She  was  rebuilt  and  ready  to  launch  in  two  months'  time,  April 
7  to  June  7,  1913;  and  as  rebuilt,  contains  an  unexpectedly  large 
amount  of  her  original  timbers — keel,  keelson,  ribs  or  frame  in  all 
the  lower  part  of  the  hull,  stern-post,  bow-stem,  and  a  large  part 
of  her  planking.  By  their  long  immersion  in  the  water  her  timbers 
were  simply  embalmed  and  preserved.  Her  lines  and  dimensions  were 
perfectly  obtained  from  her  as  she  came  up,  and  great  spikes  still 


PLAN  OF  THE  EIGHTEEN  THTRTY-TWO  POUND  C  \RRONADES  FOR  THE 
ARMAMENT  OF  THE  "  NIAGARA  " 

standing  in  her  keelson  marked  the  exact  position  of  her  two  masts. 
The  arrangement  of  her  gun-ports  was  also  abundantly  evident  on 
her  port  side. 

As  rebuilt  she  is  still,  in  every  essential,  the  old  war-brig  of 
1813;  and  Perry,  were  he  here,  would  recognize  her  with  astonish- 
ment, delight,  and  deep  emotion.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  repro- 
ducing four  old  bayonets  and  three  cannon  shot,  found  in  her  hold, 
together  with  two  old  ax-heads,  which  show  the  scars  of  eighty  years' 
subjection  to  the  chemical  elements  at  work  at  the  bottom  of  Misery 
Bay. 
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The  "  Niagara  "  was  armed  with  eighteen  thirty-two  pound  car- 
ronades,  with  two  long  twelve-pound  guns,  as  "  chasers,"  well  for- 
ward in  the  bow.  As  rebuilt  she  has  been  given  the  same  armament, 
her  present  guns  being  designed  and  cast,  under  the  direction  of 


PLAN  OF  THE  TWO  LONG  TWELVE-POUNDERS  OF  THE  "NIAGARA'S"  ARMAMENT 

Captain  Morrison,  as  duplicates  of  the  originals — of  cast  iron,  with 
elevation  adjustments  effected  by  the  wedge  method.  The  gun  barrel 
has  a  cast  loop  on  its  larger  side  which  holds  the  barrel  in  the  form 
of  a  trunion  by  means  of  a  long  bolt.  The  entire  gun  and  gun  car- 
riage swing  on  a  provided  bolt,  and  the  entire  machine  swings  in 
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horizontal  range  about  this  bolt,  being  supported  in  the  rear  of  the 
carriage  by  four-inch  rollers. 

Visitors,  who  go  aboard  the  "  Niagara  "  and  also  aboard  the 
"Wolverine"  (formerly  the  "Michigan"),  which  will  tow  the 
"  Niagara  "  from  port  to  port,  will  be  able  to  contrast  the  guns  on 
the  two  vessels — these  crude  guns  of  the  War  of  1812  with  the  arma- 
ments of  to-day,  with  their  intricate  telescopic  sights,  electric  lights  for 
night  firing,  electrically-operated  parts,  etc. 

Yet  with  these  crude  guns  heroes  fought  and  won,  and  we  re- 
gard them  with  more  of  reverence  than  curiosity. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  these  celebrations  every  eye  shall  turn 
to  the  "  Niagara  "?  Not  alone  is  she  the  symbol  of  a  great  victory, 
but  the  actual  instrument.  Her  stout  timbers,  her  guns,  her  com- 
mander, her  men,  won  it.  On  to  triumph  her  strong  masts  carried 
Perry's  proud  .colors.  And  now,  out  of  her  grave  arisen,  she  meets 
us,  a  Veteran  of  the  War  of  1812,  one  hundred  years  old.  We 
greet  her  with  reverence ;  we  gaze  upon  her  with  awe — with  affection ; 
and  shall  we  not  prize  and  cherish  her  staunch  old  timbers  while 
one  stick  remains  upon  another? 


BELL  FROM  THE  CAPTURED  "QUEEN  CHARLOTTE,"  SUBSEQUENTLY  USED  ON  THE 
"  NIAGARA,"  AND  NOW  HANGING  IN  THE  CITY  HALL  AT  ERIE 

The  "Ni.i^.ir.i"  Keepsake— IVrry's  Victory  Centennial  Souvenir  Series. 
Oipyrij;ht,  IHI.1.  oy  The  Journal  of  American  History. 
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The  Editor  of  The  Journal  of  American  History 

ROWDS  were  not  present.  The  scene  \vas  not 
boisterous.  But,  if  1  may  judge  from  my  own  feel- 
ings, a  solemn  exultation  filled  the  hearts  of  those 
who  watched  as,  for  the  second  time  in  her  history, 
the  famous  old  "  Niagara  "  left  her  place  on  the  shore 
of  Erie  Harbor  and  slid  gracefully  into  the  water. 
One  moment  she  stood  motionless  against  the  green  screen  of  the 
forest;  the  next,  she  had  dipped  into  the  bosom  of  the  bay. 

The  morning  of  June  7,  1913,  broke  cloudy  and  threatening; 
rain  fell.  It  seemed  at  first  not  a  propitious  day  for  the  launching, 
but,  as  the  appointed  time  drew  on,  the  day  grew  brighter  and 
brighter.  The  writer  was  one  of  those  carried  over  to  the 
scene  of  the  launching  by  Lieutenant  Nick  in  the  steamer  of  the 
'  Wolverine."  Although  the  "  Niagara  "  had  been  partially  shifted 
over  on  her  port  side,  inclining  toward  the  beautiful  green  woods 
behind  her,  yet  how  proudly  she  loomed  up  as  we  approached  her. 

We  landed  and  inspected  her  carefully,  and  then  took  to  our 
boat  again  and  gained  a  position  just  beyond  and  to  one  side  of  the 
point  to  which  she  might  slide.  The  men  were  greasing  the  ways 
or  "  butter  boards  "  down  which  she  was  to  glide  on  her  side  to  the 
element  for  which  she  had  been  re-created.  Very  appropriately  the 
"  Commodore  Perry,"  belonging  to  the  State  Fishery  Commission, 
stood  ready  to  assist  by  gentle  pulling  at  a  huge  line  the  other  end 
of  which  was  passed  about  the  brig. 
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One  by  one  the  men  removed  the  props  from  the  "  Niagara's  " 
starboard  side  until  she  seemed  without  support.  We  watched,  and 
suddenly,  following  a  signal  from  the  "  Commodore  Perry,"  the  two 
lines  that  held  her  were  cut.  She  started  and  swiftly  and  gracefully 
glided  down  like  a  thing  alive.  There  were  shouts;  whistles  began 
to  blow;  and  then,  suddenly,  the  brig  stopped  when  half  way  down 
and  not  much  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  shore.  Here  she 
stood  erect,  as  proud  as  ever,  but  grounded  in  shallow  water. 

For  the  moment  great  disappointment  was  felt.  Rut  was  not 
the  "  Niagara  "  simply  again  making  history  and  finally  establishing 


THE  "NIAGARA"  STRIKING  THE  WATER  AT  HER  LAUNCHING,  JUNE  7,  1913 

he"  identity?  Did  not  Perry  have  trouble  in  getting  her  over  the 
bar  in  1813?  And  in  the  battle,  did  she  not  hold  back  at  first,  and 
at  the  critical  moment  sweep  forward  and  win?  Assuredly  it  was 
the  same  old  "  Niagara,"  with  a  will  and  a  way  of  her  own. 

In  vain,  therefore,  with  ends  of  the  broken  line  mended,  did 
the  "  Commodore  Perry  "  tug  and  strain  to  get  her  off.'  The  hawser 
parted  again.  Another  light-draft  tug  was  brought  out  and  two 
lines  hitched  to  the  "  Niagara;  "  but  with  two  tugs  straining  at  her 
the  "  Niagara  "  still  seemed  to  keep  her  proud  position.  And  so  it 
was  until  late  afternoon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  inch  by  inch 
she  moved  eight  feet  into  deeper  water. 
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At  thirty-six  minutes  after  ten,  A.  M.,  the  "Niagara"  half 
launched  herself;  and  at  twenty  minutes  after  six,  P.  M.,  she  sud- 
denly started  again,  lightly  and  nonchalantly  finishing  her  journey 
into  deep  water — as  if  the  entire  affair  had  hcen  a  pleasant  joke. 

Meantime,  in  the  morning,  finding  that  the  "  Niagara  "  might 
not  be  brought  off  at  once,  the  launching  exercises  were  carried 
through.  We  stood  on  the  shore  of  Misery  Bay,  at  the  edge  of  the 
green  woods,  on  the  spot  the  "  Niagara "  had  shortly  before 
vacated.  The  band  played  patriotic  airs.  General  Sisson  delivered 
a  very  fitting  opening  address.  Miss  Sarah  Reed,  Regent  of  Presque 
Isle  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  spoke 
eloquently  for  the  Daughters,  presenting  a  portrait  of  Commodore 
Perry  for  the  cabin  of  the  "  Niagara."  Mr.  Wilson  Root  Bushncll 
sang  "  Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship,"  written  by  the  Editor  of  Tin-: 
JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Lieutenant-Governor  Burchard 
of  Rhode  Island  followed  with  a  short  but  inspired  address;  after 
which  Mr.  Shreve,  Congressman  and  Perry  Commissioner,  de- 
livered an  address  of  great  historical  interest. 

These  papers  are  not  dwelt  upon  here,  but  are  given  in  full 
in  the  pages  immediately  following.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  spirit 
running  through  them  is  one  of  dedication  and  consecration,  at  this 
time  when  we  recall  our  heroes,  many  of  whom  died  for  us,  while 
all  offered  themselves  for  the  sacrifice  should  Providence  so  ordain. 

With  such  memories,  and  Avith  such  thoughts  stirring  those 
who  have  had  to  do  with  the  raised  and  renewed  vessel,  the  grand 
old  "  Niagara  "  goes  forth  to  greet  the  children's  children  of  those 
who  fought,  and  those  who  died,  upon  her  stalwart  deck.  May 
she  tell  us  all  a  story  of  the  seriousness  of  the  life  we  are  in,  and 
make  us  great  of  heart. 

The  final  launching  of  the  "  Niagara  "  in  the  evening  was  not 
without  dramatic  beauty.  Not  many  of  those  present  in  the  morning 
witnessed  it.  I  was  at  the  time  in  attendance  upon  a  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Commissioners,  in  General  Sisson's  office,  where  some 
details  connected  with  the  present  book  were  decided.  Afterwards 
I  accompanied  General  Sisson  to  the  Reed  House  where  he  was  to 
meet  Governor  Burchard.  T  went  up  to  my  room  and  looked  out 
tli rough  one  of  its  north  windows,  over  the  roofs  of  Erie,  over  Erie 
Harbor,  and  over  Misery  Bay  to  its  far  shore,  where  I  had  been 
able  daily  to  see  the  light-colored  bulwarks  and  dark  hull  of  the 
Niagara  "  against  the  woods.  I  did  not  see  them  now.  She  was 
gone! 
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1  hastened  down  and  informed  General  Sisson  that  I  believed 
they  had  brought  her  off.  I  shall  never  forget  the  bright  smile  of 
relief  that  lit  his  face;  and  when  I  offered  to  go  out  and  make  certain, 
I  am  sure  he  could  have  blessed  me.  I  had  not  far  to  go.  The 
"  Niagara  "  had  just  completed  her  launching  and  had  been  brought 
in.  I  carried  the  welcome  tidings  to  General  Sisson  and  Governor 
Hurchard,  and  we  felt  that  the  day  was  like  the  golden  sunshine  in 
which  it  set. 

The  relief  shown  by  General  Sisson  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  the 
burden  he  had  been  carrying.  A  remark  he  had  made  a  night  or 
two  before  came  back  to  me — that  the  raising  and  rebuilding  of  the 
l<  Niagara  "  was  almost  as  serious  as  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  They 
at  least  have  this  in  common — both  have  turned  out  to  be  great 
victories.  We  all, — the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  whole  country, 
—owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  General  Sisson,  and  I  feel  sure  we  shall 
find  some  way  to  pay  it. 

I  learn  from  eye-witnesses  that  when  the  "  Niagara  "  completed 
her  journey  down  the  ways,  at  6:20  P.  M.,  she  glided  into  deep 
water  like  a  spirit,  and  slowly  performed  several  complete  revolu- 
tions, as  if  bowing  to  the  shore  she  had  left,  and  saluting  the  entire 
country,  as  well  as  her  late  enemy,  Canada  to  the  north.  A  few 
moments  later  the  "  Commodore  Perry  "  was  gently  leading  her  to- 
ward the  Public  Landing  of  Erie.  Such  pleasure  craft  as  were  on  the 
scene  saluted  her  with  their  whistles,  but  they  were  not  many.  The 
band  that  had  gone  over  to  escort  her  in  the  morning  had  long  since 
disappeared. 

But  at  this  moment  James  Cavenaugh  found  a  piccolo  in  one  of 
the  little  boats,  and  at  once  sent  the  bars  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner  "  out  over  the  bay ;  and  to  this  simple  eloquent  strain  the 
"  Niagara  "  rode  in  to  her  mooring. 

So  may  it  be  throughout  the  summer,  and  throughout  all  her 
years.  Full  bands  will  salute  her.  She  deserves  it.  But  amid  all 
this,  may  we  not  forget.  On  the  sweet  notes  of  the  piccolo  may  the 
"  Niagara  "  send  the  music  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  deep  down 
into  our  hearts. 
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HONORABLE  A.  E.  SISSON 

President  of  th<"  Board  of  the  Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Commissioners  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
Treasurer-General  of  the  Inter-State  Board,  and  late  Auditor-General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

[At  the  launchine  of  the  "Niacara,"  June  7.  19U] 

E  have  re-launched  Commodore  Perry's  Old  Flag-Ship, 
the  "  Niagara,"  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  members  of  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812 
are  here  to  welcome  the  Brig  as  it  returns  to  these 
northern  waters  in  the  process  of  being  restored  to  its 
former  condition.  It  was  built  here  one  hundred  years 
ago  with  live  others  of  the  nine  ships  composing  Commodore  Perry's 
fleet — the  "  Lawrence,"  '  Niagara/'  "  Ariel,"  "  Scorpion,"  '  Tigress," 
and  "  Porcupine."  The  first  three  were  built  at  Cascade  Run,  near 
the  Pittsburg  Docks,  and  the  latter  three  at  Lee's  Run,  just  above 
the  old  Gas  House.  They  carried  forty-eight  of  the  fifty-four  guns 
of  Perry's  fleet. 

This  fleet  was  built  for  a  purpose.  Its  errand  was  to  defeat  and 
drive  from  these  waters  the  British  fleet  under  Commodore  Barclay 
and  regain  dominion  and  control  thereof  for  the  United  States.  How 
well  it  performed  that  errand  has  been  history  for  a  century.  The 
fleet  left  Erie  on  August  12,  1813,  in  search  of  the  enemy,  and  in  one 
month  from  that  time  it  returned  to  Erie  with  its  errand  fulfilled. 

My  purpose  is  to  have  you  glance  hastily  with  me  at  Commodore 
Perry  and  the  "  Niagara  "  at  the  end  of  the  battle  in  which  they  took 
such  a  conspicuous  part.  It  was  fought,  you  will  remember,  near 
Put-in-Bay,  where  a  memorial  is  in  process  of  construction,  on  Sep- 
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tember  10,  1813,  beginning  at  fifteen  minutes  before  noon  of  that 
day.  The  presence  of  the  "  Niagara,"  now  here  before  our  eyes, 
tends  to  increase  our  interest  in  the  exact  part  this  historic  vessel 
took  in  the  battle. 

Before  3:00  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  "  Lawrence,"  the  sister  ship  of  the 
"  Niagara,"  which  had,  with  Commodore  Perry  in  command,  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  up  to  that  time  and  withstood  the  concentrated 
fire  of  the  whole  British  fleet,  was  disabled — eighty-three  of  the  one 
hundred  and  three  men  on  board  were  killed  or  wounded;  the  deck 
was  slippery  with  blood,  which  ran  down  the  sides  of  the  ship;  the 
wounded  and  the  dead  lay  thickly  strewn  everywhere  around;  every 
gun  in  the  ship's  battery,  on  the  enemy's  side,  was  dismounted ;  every 
brace  line  had  been  shot  away,  and  the  vessel  had  become  unmanage- 
able. Commodore  Perry  then  transferred  his  flag  to  the  "  Niagara," 
reaching  her  deck  at  fifteen  minutes  before  3 :00  o'clock.  At  that 
time  the  enemy  was  exultant  and  thought  he  had  the  battle  won. 

In  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes  from  that  time,  Commodore 
Perry  had,  with  the  "  Niagara,"  cut  the  British  line — passing  between 
the  "  Lady  Prevost  "  and  the  "  Chippewa,"  on  his  left,  and  the  "  De- 
troit "  and  "  Queen  Charlotte  "  on  his  right.  He  raked  the  "  Lady 
Prevost,"  at  half  pistol  shot,  with  his  port  broadside,  and  poured  his 
full  starboard  broadside  on  the  "  Detroit  "  and  "  Queen  Charlotte." 
The  carnage  on  board  all  of  the  British  ships  was  terrific. 

Barclay  was  wounded.  The  Commander  of  the  "  Queen  Char- 
lotte" was  killed,  and  the  second  officer  in  rank  was  wounded.  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  "  Lady  Prevost  "  had  fled  below,  leaving  on  deck  the 
Commander,  who  had  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  head.  The 
:<  Detroit  "  was  practically  dismantled.  The  "  Queen  Charlotte  "  was 
the  first  to  surrender,  and  the  "  Detroit "  and  "  Lady  Prevost " 
quickly  followed  The  "  Chippewa  "  and  the  "  Hunter  "  tried  to 
escape,  but  were  overhauled  and  brought  back.  Thus,  within  eighteen 
minutes  from  the  time  her  new  commander  reached  her  deck,  this 
ship  turned  defeat  into  victory  and  won  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
victories  in  the  naval  history  of  the  world;  and  the  Nations,  there 
contributing,  since  that  battle  was  fought  have  been  blessed  with 
one  hundred  years  of  peace  between  them. 
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SARAH  A.  REED 

Regent  of  Presque  Isle  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  Erie.  Pennsylvania 

[Address  at  the  launching  of  the  old  war-brig.   "Niagara,  "June  7.  19U.  accompanying  the  presentation  by  the 
"Daughters"  of  PrcMjue  Isle  Chapter  of  a  Portrait  of  Commodore  Perry  to  be  bung  in  the  cabin  of  the  "  Niagara"] 

T  has  been  in  years  past,  and  will  always  be,  the  special 
mission  of  "  The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution "  to  hold  in  reverent  memory  the  names  and 
deeds  of  the  men  who  won  for  themselves  and  for  us, 
their  descendants,  that  priceless  heritage  of  freedom 
which  forms  the  foundation  stone  of  our  great  Re- 
public. Xo  intelligent  student  of  history  regards  the  war,  commonly 
spoken  of  as  "  The  War  of  1812,"  other  than  as  the  grand  final  of 
the  "  Revolutionary  War;"  for  not  until  "The  Treaty  of  Ghent" 
NYUS  signed,  in  1814,  did  England  really  relinquish  her  claim  upon 
the  colonies,  and  not  till  then  was  our  Republic  left  free  to  carve  out 
for  herself  the  great  destiny  that  in  a  little  over  a  century  has  placed 
the  United  States  of  America  among  the  world's  great  and  influential 
nations. 

So  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  claim  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
.as  one  of  the  heroes  of  that  great  struggle  that  brought  constitutional 
liberty  to  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race.  And  this  old  battle-ship,  that 
has  risen  from  her  century  of  repose  beneath  the  waters  of  Presque 
Isle  Bay,  has  a  mission  to  perform.  She  is  to  go  up  and  down  the 
chain  of  Clreat  Lakes  and  remind  a  new  generation  of  the  price  paid 
by  our  forefathers  for  the  freedom  we  enjoy  to-day. 
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She  will  help  to  make  Commodore  Perry  and  his  brave  seamen 
seem  real  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  the  building  of  our  nation.  So 
we  welcome  the  battleship  "  Niagara  "  back  to  the  waters  through 
which  she  rode  to  victory  in  1813,  and  honor  the  staunch  old  timers 
that  helped  to  make  the  British  lion  bow  to  the  American  eagle. 

We,  daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  wish  to  thank  the 
men  who  have  helped  this  old  ship  to  renew  her  youth ;  and  as  her 
brave  Commander  can  not  come  back  in  person  to  walk  her  rejuve- 
nated decks  and  guide  her  back  to  the  scene  of  her  victory,  we  have 
come  to  beg  the  privilege  of  placing  his  portrait  on  the  ship  that 
shares,  with  him,  the  immortal  honor,  not  only  of  winning  a  great 
Naval  victory,  but  of  helping,  by  that  victory,  to  bring  on  an  era 
of  peace  with  the  Mother  country,  so  that  we  can  celebrate  the  close 
of  a  century  of  harmony  and  good  will  with  our  brothers  across  the 
sea,  and  join  hands  with  them  in  that  great  world-wide  movement 
that  is  striving  to  hasten  on  the  blessed  day  when  war  shall  cease  in 
all  the  world. 


A  PIECE  OF  WOOD  FROM  THE  "LAWRENCE,"  PRESERVED  BY  THE  BUFFALO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

The  "Niagara"  Keepsake— Perry's  Virtnry  Centennial  Souvenir  Series. 
Copyright.  1913.  by  The  Journal  of  American  History. 
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THE   HERO  OF  THE  "  CH  ESA  I'KAKE."   WHO  GAVE   HIS   NAME  TO  ONE  OF   PERRY'S   I5RIGS  AND 
HIS   DYING  WORDS  TO   PERRY'S   FIGHTING  FLAG 


The  "Niagara"  Keepsake  —  Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Souvenir  Series. 
Copyright,  1913,  oy  The  Journal  of  American  History. 
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The  Editor  of  The  Journal  of  American  History 

[Sung  by  Wilson  Root  Bushnell,  baritone,  at  the  launching  of  the  "  Niagara."  June  7,   1913.  and  by  the  Eric, 

Pennsylvania.  High  School  Chorus,  six  hundred  voices,  led  by  Dr.  Charles  G.  Woolsey.  before  the  tr-i:d- 

ktand  on  "  Mothers'  and  Children's  Day."  at  Erie.  July  8.  1913] 

I 

Heirs  of  the  heroes,  stout  of  heart  and  hip, 

Gird  us  to  stand,  the  realm  they  won  to  hold, 
God  of  the  Sweet  Land,  with  the  brave  and  hold 

Lawrence  and  Perry,  shouting,  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship!  " 

II 

Heirs  of  the  strong  men,  great  of  soul  and  grip, 
Gird  us  to  stand,  the  freedom  wrought  to  hold, 
God  of  the  Sweet  Land,  with  the  brave  and  bold 

Lawrence  and  Perry,  shouting,  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship!  " 

III 

Heirs  of  the  sweet  dames,  pure  in  faith  and  lip, 
Gird  us  to  stand,  the  love  they  gave  to  hold,' 
God  of  the  Sweet  Land,  with  the  brave  and  bold 

Lawrence  and  Perry,  shouting,  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship!  " 

IV 

Heirs  of  the  Fair  Flag,  Stripes  and  Starry  Dip, 
Gird  us  to  stand,  its  glory  stainless  hold, 
God  of  the  Sweet  Land,  with  the  brave  and  bold 

Lawrence  and  Perry,  shouting,  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship!  " 

CHORUS 

Faith  of  the  fathers,  shall  we  let  thee  slip?— 
Land  of  the  glory  of  the  Starry  Dip! 
Love  less  the  Sweet  Land  of  the  Fair  Flag?     Never! 
Till  death  from  life  the  immortal  echo  sever, 
Rolled  from  dying  Lawrence  into  living  Perry's  lip, 

"  Don't  give  up  the  ship!  " 
By  God's  strong  Heart,  we  trust  in  ever, 
Never!  Never! 

We  won't  give  up  the  ship ! 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR    I'.CRCIIARI)  DKLIVERING  HIS  ADDRESS  AT  THE 
LAUNCHING  OF  THE  "NIAGARA" 

The  "Niagara"  Keepsake — Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Souvenir  Series. 
Copyright,  1913,  by  The  Journal  of  American  History. 
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HONORABLE  ROSWELL  B.  BURCHARD 

Lieutenant-Covernor  of  the  Slatr  uf  Rhode  Island 
[At  the  Launching  of  the  risen,  battle-scarred  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812.  the  old  "  Niagara."  June  7.  191  j] 

AUGHTERS  of  the  American  Revolution,  Members 
of  the  Commission,  and  patriotic  friends  here  as- 
sembled:— Now  that  this  famous  battleship,  rebuilt 
and  rejuvenated,  is  ready  to  be  launched  again  into 
the  embrace  of  her  native  and  familiar  waters,  we 
have  gathered  to  show  our  appreciation  of  this  revered 
relic  of  heroic  days  and  to  do  homage  to  the  men  who  built  her  and 
drove  her,  through  a  baptism  of  fire  and  blood,  to  victory  and  to  glory. 
Rhode  Island,  the  State  of  Perry's  nativity,  and  whose  soil  en- 
shrines his  venerated  dust,  gladly  participates  in  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  her  distinguished  son  and  of  your  forefathers  who  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  fight. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  when  this  ship  was  built  here,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  your  now  great  and  prosperous  city  was  a  lakeside  settle- 
ment of  less  than  five  hundred  people,  and  that  they  comprised  half 
the  dwellers  on  this  side  of  the  lake.  It  is  harder  still  to  appreciate 
that  the  destinies  of  our  nation  hung  upon  the  fate  of  these  little 
vessels,  no  larger  than  the  yachts  that  only  half  a  century  later  were 
raced  across  the  ocean  for  sport. 

The  practical  lesson  taught  by  Perry's  victory, — the  same  that 
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was  taught  again  at  Santiago, — is  that  preparedness,  backed  by  valor, 
leads  to  victory ;  and  that  one  is  impotent  without  the  other. 

Let  no  one  imagine,  as  I  think  many  of  us  have  done,  that  the 
little  ships  of  Perry's  fleet  were  makeshifts,  crudely  framed  and 
knocked  together  by  the  woodmen  of  Lake  Erie.  The  highest  skill 
entered  into  their  design  and  construction,  and  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity, your  progenitors,  led  by  Captain  Daniel  Dobbins,  share  with 
Perry  in  the  credit  due  for  the  heroic  effort  to  build  a  fleet  of  de- 
fenders whose  exploit  was  destined  to  place  the  names  of  the 
"  Lawrence  "  and  the  "  Niagara,"  along  with  the  "  Bonne  H online 
Richard,"  the  "  Constitution,"  and  the  "  Chesapeake,"  among  the 
watchwords  of  American  Patriotism. 

To  the  performance  of  this  task  your  people  of  Presque  Isle 
brought  the  highest  naval  skill  from  the  East.  The  best  was  what 
they  wanted  and  what  they  obtained.  The  foremost  ship  designer 
and  builder  of  his  time  at  New  York,  Henry  Eckford,  designed  these 
vessels,  and  Noah  Brown  of  New  York,  one  of  the  ablest  master  ship- 
wrights in  the  country,  came  to  superintend  the  work;  and  the  grace- 
ful modelling  and  skilful  construction  of  this  vessel  [pointing  to  the 
"  Niagara  "]  show  the  guiding  of  the  master  hand. 

To  assist  in  the  building  and  rigging  of  the  fleet,  ship  carpenters, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  I  understand,  were  brought  from 
New  York,  and  block  and  sail-makers  and  riggers  came  from  Phila- 
delphia. And  this  vessel,  as  she  stands  upon  her  native  shore  this 
morning,  reveals  the  form  of  a  graceful,  little  clipper-ship,  properly 
fashioned  for  the  navigation  of  these  waters  and  for  the  work  she 
was  destined  to  perform ;  her  topsides  cumbered,  of  course,  with  bul- 
warks and  ports  for  the  purpose  of  combat, — but,  nevertheless,  a 
vessel  built  like  a  ship  and  modelled  like  a  yacht. 

It  is  a  matter  of  lasting  pride  to  the  people  of  the  State  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  here  to-day,  that,  besides  Perry,  she  sent 
to  your  assistance  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  sailormen  from  Narra- 
gansett  Bay;  and  your  native  pioneers,  men  of  hardihood  and  cour- 
age, with  this  alliance  and  the  aid  of  the  sharpshooters  from  Ohio 
and  Kentucky,  gave  into  the  command  of  Perry  a  force  which  his 
masterful  discipline  and  inspiring  leadership  quickly  moulded  into  a 
little  navy  ready  to  face  any  odds  or  to  meet  any  fate. 

An  event  is  made  momentous  not. so  much  by  the  magnitude  of 
armaments  as  by  the  fortitude  and  the  valor  of  men ;  and  an  admiring 
and  grateful  nation,  during  the  anniversary  upon  which  you  are 
entering,  will  render  due  homage  to  the  men  of  Presque  Isle  who 
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converted  their  forest  trees  into  a  navy,  and  a  hand  of  volunteer  sea- 
men and  riflemen  into  naval  heroes,  who  met  and  conquered  a  superior 
fleet  led  by  a  commander  trained  in  the  art  of  war  under  Nelson, 
a  veteran  of  Trafalgar  Bay,  and  who,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
wrought  the  annihilation  of  an  English  fleet. 

The  thunder  of  Perry's  cannon  proclaimed  upon  your  inland 
seas  the  Rhode  Island  watchword,  "  Hope."  In  the  hour  of  dire  de- 
spondency, when  Winchester  had  surrendered  and  the  army  of  the 
northwest  had  heen  rent  asunder,  when  the  savage  and  merciless  foe 
were  at  your  doors,  and  when  the  gloom  of  defeat  hung  like  a  pall 
over  the  land,  it  was  the  flame  flashing  from  these  bulwarks  that 
rekindled  the  fires  of  National  glory,  revived  the  languishing  spirit 
of  1776  in  the  breasts  of  men,  and  turned  the  shame  of  Detroit  and 
Mackinac  into  the  triumphs  of  the  Thames,  Niagara,  and  Lundy's 
Lane.  The  invading  army  was  annihilated,  the  infamous  Proctor 
put  to  flight,  the  warrior  Tecumptha  slain,  and  British  control  over 
the  Indian  allies  forever  broken. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Perry  Centennial  Commission,  you  have  done 
well  in  restoring  this  memorable  relic  of  the  prowess  of  your  fore- 
fathers. Our  grateful  appreciation  is  due  especially  to  your  Presi- 
dent, General  Sisson,  who  ardently  has  pushed  the  well-conceived 
idea  to  success,  and  to  Captain  Morrison  of  the  Pennsylvania  Naval 
Reserves,  who  so  ably  has  carried  out  this  labor  of  sentiment  and 
devotion. 

On  the  sea  and  on  the  lakes,  marking  the  eastern  and  western 
confines  of  the  colonies,  reconstructed  and  rededicated  as  shrines  of 
patriotism,  shall  float  upon  the  peaceful  waters  by  the  shores  that 
they  defended,  the  invincible  old  "  Constitution  "  and  the  redoubtable 
!<  Niagara."  Youthful  feet  shall  tread  their  decks  and  youthful  eyes 
shall  kindle  at  the  recollection  of  Lawrence's  message  and  of  Homes' 
verse. 

These  precious  relics,  lovingly  preserved  by  a  grateful  posterity, 
will  carry  down  a  message  from  the  patriotic  fathers  to  succeeding 
generations, — the  message  heard  at  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  at 
Sumpter  and  Antietam,  at  Santiago  and  Manila  Bay, — that  American 
valor  is  ever  equal  to  cope  with  impending  peril,  against  odds  however 
appalling,  when  humanity  or  the  love  of  country  calls  patriots  to  arms. 

[Note  by  the  Editor  of  THE  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.] 

Governor  Burchard's  beautiful  words,  linking  together  the  two 
old  war  veterans,  the  "  Constitution  "  and  the  "  Niagara,"  recall 
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Lincoln's  immortal  utterance  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  and  remind 
us  that  we,  the  living  expression  of  the  patriotism  which  these  old 
vessels  symbolize,  must  everywhere,  throughout  the  Nation,  reconse- 
crate and  rededicate  ourselves,  at  these  shrines,  to  carry  on  the  great 
work  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
began  it. 

A  bit  of  history  is  interesting  in  this  connection.  Governor 
Burchard  arrived  at  Erie  on  June  6,  the  day  before  the  launching  of 
the  "  Niagara,"  and  sent  a  telegram,  a  copy  of  which  follows: 

"  Erie,  Pa.,  June  6,  1913. 
"  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
"  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  I  respectfully  suggest  that  instructions  be  wired  to  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard  that  the  old  Constitution  dress  ship  to-morrow  in 
honor  of  the  launching  of  Perry's  Niagara. 

"  R.  B.  BURCHARD." 

To  the  above  Governor  Burchard  received  the  following  reply 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

"  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  7,  1913. 
"  Hon.  R.  B.  Burchard, 

'  Reed  House,  Erie,  Pa. 

"  Replying  to  telegram  regret  Constitution  is  out  of  commission 
and  personnel  not  available  to  commission,  in  which  status  vessel 
must  be  to  permit  dressing  ship. 

"DANIELS." 


THF.     LITTLE    SILVER    SNUFF-BOX     CARRIED    IN 
PERRY'S    WAISTCOAT    POCKET    AND    AFTER- 
WARDS GIVEN  TO  HIS  COUSIN,  DEBORAH 
PERRY,  WHOSE  GRANDDAUGHTER,  MRS. 
SKINNER,  OF  ERIE,   NOW  OWNS  IT 

The  "Niagara"  Keepsake— Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Souvenir  Scries. 
Copyright.  1913.  by  The  Journal  of  American  History. 
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CAPTAIN  DANIEL  DOBBINS.  THE  HERO  OF  ERIE.  PENNSYLVANIA,  WHO  FORGED  THE  SWORD 
WITH  WHICH  PERRY  SWEPT  THE  BRITISH  FROM  THE  LAKES 

The  "Niagara"  Keepsake — Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Souvenir  Series. 
Copyright.  1913.  by  The  Journal  of  American  History. 
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HONORABLE  MILTON  W.  SHREVE 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Commissioners  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter-State  Board,  and  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Erie  District  of  Pennsylvania 

[At  the  launching  of  the  "  Niagara."  June  7.  191?] 

HE  impressment  of  our  seamen  by  Great  Britain,  her 
disregard  of  neutral  rights  and  unwarrantable  seizure 
of  our  merchant  marine,  so  inflamed  the  public  mind 
that  on  June  18,  1812,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  declared  war  against  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  famous  ship,  now 
being  launched  *f or  the  second  time,  played  an  important  part  in  that 
war. 

The  first  nine  months  of  war  had  witnessed  the  fall  of  Detroit, 
the  evacuation  of  Fort  Dearborn,  and  the  massacre  of  the  River 
Raisin.  In  fact  the  events  of  the  war  up  to  the  early  part  of  1813 
had  been  particularly  disastrous,  and  the  settlers  of  the  frontier  were 
left  practically  defenseless  from  the  savage  outrages  of  the  Indians. 
This  impressive  ceremony  recalls  two  characters  that  stand  out 
pre-eminently  in  the  history  of  this  historic  ship — Captain  Daniel 
Dobbins,  who  first  apprised  the  National  Government  of  the  situation 
on  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  summer  of  1812;  and  Commodore  Perry, 
who  won  the  splendid  victory  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  September 
10,  1813. 

Captain  Dobbins,  a  resident  of  Erie,  then  a  hamlet  of  four  or 
five  hundred,  with  the  schooner  "  Salina,"  was  lying  in  the  harbor 
at  Mackinac  during  the  summer  of  1812,  when  that  post  was  captured 
by  the  British.  His  schooner  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and 
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it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  made  his  way  back  to  Erie.  On  his 
return  he  immediately  reported  to  General  Mead,  and  was  at  once 
dispatched  to  Washington,  where  President  Madison  was  so  taken 
with  his  appearance  that  he  called  a  meeting  of  his  Cabinet,  before 
whom  Captain  Dobbins  gave  in  detail  his  experience  and  strongly 
urged  the  President  and  Cabinet  to  lose  no  time  in  fortifying  the 
frontier  border  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  to  begin  the  construction  of 
a  fleet  to  meet  the  advances  of  the  enemy. 

Captain  Dobbins,  as  a  result  of  this  meeting,  was  commissioned 
Sailing-master  in  the  Navy ;  was  given  $2,000,  and  ordered  to  return 
to  Erie  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  fleet.  He  immediately  sought 
the  services  of  Noah  Brown,  one  of  the  most  skilful  shipbuilders  of 
his  time,  and  together  they  began  building  the  fleet,  the  six  vessels  not 
being  completed  for  ten  months  thereafter. 

In  the  spring  of  1813,  General  Proctor,  Commander  of  the 
British  forces,  was  assembling  his  army,  augmented  by  several  thou- 
sand Indians,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  while  General 
Harrison,  Commander  of  the  American  forces,  was  camped  near  San- 
dusky  with  a  body  of  men  most  of  whom  were  Kentuckians.  Com- 
modore Barclay  was  reconstructing  his  fleet  at  Maiden,  and  the 
American  fleet  was  being  built  in  the  landlocked  harbor  of  Erie.  It 
was  evident  that  a  great  battle  was  soon  to  take  place  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  Commodore  Perry,  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  asked  the  War 
Department  to  be  assigned  to  service  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Before  making  the  perilous  trip  to  Erie,  in  March,  1813,  he  had 
been  twelve  years  before  the  mast  as  midshipman,  lieutenant,  captain, 
and  post-commandant,  and,  just  prior  to  his  departure  for  Erie,  had 
charge  of  a  flotilla  of  seventeen  gunboats  in  the  harbor  of  Newport. 
He  was  fully  equipped  for  the  important  position  assigned  him,  and 
impartial  historians  have  given  him  a  place  among  naval  heroes  which 
time  cannot  destroy. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1785,  at 
South  Kingston,  Rhode  Island.  The  chief  characteristics  of  Oliver's 
early  years  were  an  uncommon  share  of  beauty,  a  sweetness  and 
gentleness  of  disposition,  and  a  perfect  disregard  for  danger.  At 
an  early  age  he  learned  to  read  under  the  tuition  of  his  mother,  and 
was  removed  to  a  private  school  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Tower  Hill,  distant 
four  miles  from  Judge  Perry's  farm,  where  Oliver's  father  continued 
to  reside.  He  was  so  proficient  in  his  studies  that  his  father,  desiring 
to  secure  for  his  children  a  better  education  than  South  Kingston 
afforded,  established  his  family  at  Newport. 
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Here  Oliver  was  placed  in  the  private  school  of  Mr.  Frazer,  under 
whose  careful  and  judicious  tuition  he  made  rapid  progress  in  all  his 
studies.  In  Newport  Oliver  attracted  to  himself  no  less  attention  and 
good  will  than  among  his  friends  in  South  Kingston.  His  modesty 
and  gracefulness  of  manner  won  for  him  many  friends,  among  the 
number  Count  Rochambeau,  son  of  the  distinguished  general  of  that 
name,  who  commanded  the  French  Auxiliary  Army  during  our  Revo- 
lutionary War.  This  nobleman,  being  driven  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Revolution  from  his  own  country,  had  established  himself  in  Newport, 
where  his  father's  previous  residence  prepared  for  him  many  friends. 

Newport  offered  many  attractions  to  persons  of  refinement; 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  wealthy  and  highly  educated,  and  the 
tone  of  society  in  which  Oliver  early  mingled  was  elegant  and  intel- 
lectual. At  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal 
faith. 

It  was  Oliver's  father's  wish  that  his  son  should  become  a  naval 
officer,  and  his  school  days,  though  well  improved,  were  short.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  left  school  to  become  a  seaman.  His  residence 
in  Newport  and  the  occupation  of  his  father  brought  him  much  in 
connection  with  ships  and  seamen,  and  blended  with  his  inclination 
for  a  military  life  a  desire  to  make  his  home  upon  the  sea.  Oliver's 
name  was  placed  upon  the  list  of  midshipmen  on  board  the  "  General 
Greene  "  and  in  April,  1799,  he  received  his  warrant,  and  order  to 
report  for  duty. 

The  young  midshipman  made  several  cruises  with  his  father. 
His  health  and  strength  increased  with  life  in  the  open  air.  He  soon 
developed  great  capacity  and  courage  and  participated  in  the  action 
that  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  Jacmel  with  great  credit  to  himself, 
receiving  for  his  skilled  service  the  approbation  of  his  father.  This 
was  the  last  active  service  of  the  "  General  Greene."  Perry  then 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  Tripolitan  wars,  in  the  squadron  of  Com- 
modore Morris,  and  later  with  Commodore  Rodgers  as  lieutenant- 
commander  of  the  United  States  Schooner,  "  Revenge,"  employed  to 
pic-vent  infraction  of  the  Embargo  Laws.  After  he  returned  to 
America,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Tripoli,  he  served  in  various 
capacities,  proving  himself  an  efficient  leader. 

The  first  service  upon  which  the  young  Commodore  was  employed 
after  the  commencement  of  war  with  England  was  taking  charge  of 
a  flotilla  of  gunboats  stationed  at  Newport.  This  service  was  not 
strenuous  enough  to  satisfy  Perry's  deep  desire  for  action.  To  the 
north  on  the  shores  of  the  great  chain  of  island  seas  there  was  an 
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impending'  conflict.  Every  indication  pointed  to  the  concentration 
of  power  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Perry  was  impatient,  went  to  Wash- 
ington, and  asked  to  be  ordered  into  active  service  against  the  enemy. 
He  also  wrote  Commodore  Chauncey  and  offered  his  service.  Com- 
modore Chauncey,  knowing  Perry  and  his  worth,  asked  the  War 
Department  to  send  Perry  to  Lake  Erie,  and  accordingly,  on  the  18th 
day  of  February,  1813,  Perry  received  his  orders  to  proceed  to 
Sackett's  Harbor  with  the  best  men  of  his  flotilla.  So  anxious  was 
Perry  to  carry  out  the  order  that  on  the  very  day,  before  night-fall, 
he  had  started  his  first  detachment  of  fifty  men  under  one  of  his 
lieutenants.  Two  days  later  another  detachment  of  fifty  men  fol- 
lowed, and  five  days  later  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  had  been  dis- 
patched, fully  one-third  of  whom  were  held  on  Lake  Ontario  by 
Chauncey  and  never  reached  Erie. 

On  February  22nd  Perry  set  out  for  his  command  over  the 
mountains  and  hills  and  through  a  trackless  forest.  It  was  a  severe 
journey  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Perry  had  with  him  his  little 
brother,  a  lad  of  thirteen,  whom  he  was  taking  to  be  a  midshipman 
on  his  ship.  After  eleven  days'  traveling,  much  of  the  wray  through 
a  dreary  country  where  the  only  evidence  of  human  life  was  fleeting 
glimpses  of  savages  as  they  hovered  around  the  white  man's  trail, 
the  two  brothers  reached  their  destination  and  reported  at  Sackett's 
Harbor. 

Sackett's  Harbor  was  a  mere  hamlet  possessing  a  few  houses,  and 
was  the  official  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  North.  It  is  said 
that  the  principal  business  of  the  community  was  smuggling,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  United  States  officials  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
and  displeasure.  The  English  were  in  undisputed  control  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  at  Sackett's  Harbor  Perry  learned  that  they  were  pre- 
paring plans  for  extending  the  Dominion  of  Canada  along  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  the  Gulf,  so  as  permanently  to  separate 
the  United  States  from  the  great  undeveloped  country  to  the  west. 

It  was  Perry's  duty  to  regain  control  of  Lake  Erie,  a  task  that 
would  tax  his  skill  and  ability  as  a  naval  commander  to  the  utmost. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  it  was  expected  that 
the  English  would  make  an  attack  on  the  place,  so  Perry  remained 
two  weeks  to  assist  in  its  defense.  The  attack  did  not  materialize 
and  on  the  16th  of  March  he  set  out  for  Erie.  On  the  24th  he  ar- 
rived at  Buffalo,  and  from  there  made  his  way  in  a  sleigh  to  Erie, 
arriving  on  March  27th.  Captain  Dobbins,  who  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  American  naval  affairs  on  the  Lake,  had,  with  the  assistance 
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of  Noah  r»n»\vn,  laid  down  several  vessels  which  were  now  nearly 
completed.  Maclay,  the  historian,  tells  us  that  the  two  brigs. 
"Niagara"  and  the  "Lawrence,"  were  constructed  at  the  time 
Terry  arrived;  that  they  were  being  built  with  white  and  black  oak 
and  chestnut  frames,  the  outside  planking  being  of  oak,  while  the 
decks  were  of  pine;  that  many  trees  found  their  places  in  these  ves- 
sels the  same  day  they  were  felled  in  the  forest ;  that  the  brigs  were 
110  feet  over  all,  and  had  a  29-foot  beam;  that  the  "  Lawrence" 
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was  so  named  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  that  two 
gunboats,  nearly  planked,  were  at  the  mouth  of  Lee's  Run,  while 
work  on  the  schooner  "  Scorpion  "  was  just  begun.  McKenzie  writes: 
In  the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh  Perry  reached  Erie,  and  im- 
mediately called  around  him  the  persons  engaged  in  building  and 
equipping  the  squadron.  These  were  Mr.  Noah  P.rown  of  New  York, 
the  master  shipwright,  and  Sailing-master  Dobbins,  who  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Krie,  and  who  superintended  the  construction  by  direction  of 
Commodore  ( "hauneey." 
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I  am  satisfied  that  much  of  the  preliminary  work  of  constructing 
the  fleet  had  been  accomplished  under  Captain  Dobbins,  and  I  do  not 
find  that  Perry  ever  claimed  credit  for  the  planning, -designing,  and 
constructing  the  ships  here  referred  to.  Captain  Dobbins,  to  my 
mind,  has  never  received  full  credit  for  the  distinguished  service  he 
rendered  his  country  during  that  period. 

At  the  time  Perry  arrived,  satisfactory  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  the  ships,  and  it  was  practically  to  their  equip- 
ment that  Perry  turned  his  attention.  Perry  at  once  sent  Captain 
Dobbins  to  Buffalo,  and  went  himself  to  Pittsburgh  in  search  of 
needed  supplies. 

Captain  Dobbins  was  with  Perry  when  he  returned  from  his 
expedition  against  Fort  George,  bringing  with  him  the  five  vessels 
which  had  been  blockaded  by  the  British  in  the  Niagara  River.  He 
was  also  with  Perry  during  the  engagement  of  September  10th, 
1813,  although  not  upon  the  actual  scene  of  battle  while  the  conflict 
was  in  progress.  Sailing-master  Dobbins,  as  he  was  then  called,  was 
in  charge  of  the  "  Ohio,"  a  boat  used  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
Xavy,  and  at  the  time  of  the  battle  was  returning  from  his  second 
trip  to  Erie  for  supplies,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  being  a  few 
miles  away  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict  that  he  has  been  lost  sight 
of  by  the  historians.  Nevertheless  no  element  in  the  campaign  was 
more  essential  than  this  supplying  of  the  munitions  of  war. 

T  will  not  attempt  to  follow  Perry  through  the  various  vicis- 
situdes incident  to  equipping  the  fleet  and  securing  men  and  material 
to  man  his  ships.  Neither  will  I  attempt  to  describe  the  celebrated 
battle  so  familiar  to  every  school  boy,  a  battle  that  brought  great 
fame  to  him  who  won  it.  It  was  the  first  time  a  whole  British  fleet 
had  been  taken  in  open  conflict.  Perry  was  applauded  throughout 
the  land.  He  became  a  national  hero,  and  so  remains  to  this  day. 
The  enthusiasm  and  excitement  when  the  news  was  received  at  New- 
port, his  home  and  where  his  family  resided,  knew  no  bounds,  and 
all  were  anxious  for  his  return,  but  it  was  not  until  November  that 
he  reached  Newport.  His  triumphant  march  home  was  a  continuous 
ovation,  the  people  seeking  every  opportunity  to  honor  him.  Every 
town  from  Boston  to  Savannah  praised  him.  The  Legislatures  of 
the  various  states,  including  Pennsylvania,  passed  commendatory 
resolutions;  Pennsylvania  also  voted  a  gold  medal,  but  it  was  not 
completed  until  after  the  death  of  the  Commodore,  and  was  given 
to  his  wife  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  1819,  by  Col.  U.  N.  Irvine, 
who  was  intrusted  to  perform  that  duty.  Medals  of  every  kind  were 
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voted  Perry.  \e\v  York  City  gave  him  the  freedom  of  the  city  in 
a  gold  box.  on  the  cover  <>f  which  was  a  view  of  the  battle  he  had 
so  bravely  fought  and  won.  Boston  gave  him  a  silver  service,  and 
his  home  town  gave  him  a  silver  vase  surmounted  with  emblematic 
figures.  On  one  side  was  engraved  a  view  of  the  battle,  where  Perry 
was  passing  from  the  "  Lawrence  "  to  the  "  Niagara." 

No  conquering  hero  ever  returned  with  greater  honor  than  did 
Commodore  Perry.  During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  con- 
tinued to  uphold  the  reputation  he  had  won. 

While  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  South  America,  on  the  evening 
of  August  23,  1819,  his  thirty-second  birthday,  he  died  at  Trinidad 
of  yellow  fever.  At  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day  the  body  of  the  dead  Commander  was  laid  to  rest  with  military 
honors  amid  a  large  concourse  of  people,  all  joining  with  the  Ameri- 
can seamen  in  their  sorrow  in  the  great  loss  the  nation  had  sustained. 
Seven  years  later  the  American  Government  sent  a  ship  of  war  for 
the  honored  remains  of  Perry,  and  on  the  early  morning  of  the 
27th  of  November,  1826,  the  vessel  entered  the  harbor  of  Newport 
with  its  sacred  burden.  A  few  days  later  the  body  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  at  Newport  with  imposing  ceremony,  where  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  has  erected  a  monument  befitting  his  memory. 

Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  a  resident  of  Providence  who  was  surgeon 
on  the  "Lawrence,"  said  of  Perry:  'His  literary  acquirements 
were  respectable,  his  taste  refined ;  he  united  the  graces  of  a  manly 
beauty  to  a  lion  heart,  a  sound  mind,  a  safe  judgement  and  a  firmness 
of  purpose  which  nothing  could  shake." 

The  first  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Perry  and  his  brave  men 
was  erected  in  1862  by  popular  subscription  by  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land. The  inauguration  was  one  of  the  events  of  that  period.  The 
ceremony  was  inspiring  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  rich  heritage 
relating  to  the  events  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  Many  distinguished 
Americans  who  were  with  Perry  participated  in  that  event.  The 
old  colored  fifer  was  there.  Mr.  Ouinn  of  Pittsburgh,  who  made 
the  cordage,  Captain  Brownell,  who  commanded  the  "  Ariel,"  and 
Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  Surgeon  of  the  flagship  "  Lawrence,"  at  that 
time  the  last  surviving  commissioned  officer  of  the  fleet. 

Governor  Dennison,  who  welcomed  the  R'lode  Islanders,  quot- 
ing President  Madison  in  speaking  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  said : 
;'  It  was  never  surpassed  in  lustre,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
in  magnitude."  Governor  Sprague,  the  war  governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  is  still  living,  replied  in  part  as  follows: 
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"  I  thank  your  Excellency  very  sincerely  for  the  kind  welcome 
which  you  have  given  to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation.  That  delega- 
tion consists  of  two  veterans,  who  served  in  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie,  Captain  Brownell,  on  my  right,  as  second  officer 
of  the  '  Ariel/  and  Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  on  my  left,  whose 
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services,  on  board  the  '  Lawrence,'  in  ameliorating  the  suffering  of 
the  wounded,  have  become  historical ;  a  son  of  the  heroic  Perry,  bear- 
ing the  honored  name  of  his  father,  and  two  nephews ;  our  Secretary 
of  State;  a  large  delegation  of  the  State  Legislature;  the  gentlemen 
of  my  personal  Staff;  the  general  Staff  of  the  State;  the  Major 
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General  of  the  State:  and  a  Brigadier  (General  of  the  Line,  Staff 
Officers,  and  one  hundred  and  one  members  of  the  first  Light  In- 
I'antrv  Company  <>t"  Providence,  whose  ranks  are  filled  to-day  by 
some  of  our  most  valuable  and  eminent  citizens:  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Providence,  as  their  guest,  the  Line  and  Staff  Officers  of 
the  Battery  of  Light  Artillery  in  Providence,  and  the  former  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department  in  their  ranks.  It  will,  sir,  I  am 
sure,  be  considered  as  giving  special  interest  to  the  presence  of  the 
Infantry,  who  have  accompanied  me  here  to-day,  when  I  state  the 
fact  that  they  bore  the  remains  of  the  heroic  Perry  to  his  last  resting 
place.  Such  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  sends  here  to  represent  her 
on  this  great  occasion,  with  her  cordial  greetings  to  the  people  of 
Ohio." 

Nearly  a  century  has  rolled  around  since  the  living  participants 
of  that  struggle  for  liberty  received  the  plaudits  of  their  countrymen, 
and  it  is  eminently  fining  and  proper  that  centennial  celebrations  in 
memory  of  the  honored  dead  should  be  observed. 

We  recall  at  this  time  also  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  who 
drafted  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  is  the  greatest  peace  achievement 
in  international  history.  The  prominent  Americans  who  composed 
the  Commission  were  John  Ouincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Jonathan 
Russell,  Senator  Bayard,  and  Albert  Gallatin.  It  was  a  Commission 
made  up  of  statesmen. 

John  Adams,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  accompanied  his  father  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  Paris  and  got  his  first  introduction  into  dis- 
tinguished society.  At  seventeen  he  accompanied  Francis  Dana, 
envoy  to  Russia,  as  his  private  secretary.  Later  he  joined  his  father 
in  Paris,  where  that  gentleman  was  engaged  with  Franklin  and  John 
Jay  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  He  aided  as  additional  secretary  in  preparation  of 
that  instrument,  which  settled  the  questions  of  the  independence  of 
our  country.  After  the  signing  of  the  treaty  his  father  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  the  young  man  had 
another  opportunity  to  mingle  with  men  of  public  affairs.  However, 
he  concluded  to  go  home  and  enter  Harvard  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  high  standing.  He  studied  law  in  Boston  and  in  1794 
was  nominated  minister  to  the  Hague.  His  nomination  was  con- 
firmed and  on  his  twenty-seventh  birthday  he  received  his  commission. 

Adams  had  rendered  such  valuable  diplomatic  service  to  his 
country  that  in  1/07  he  was  transferred  to  Berlin,  where  he  ne- 
gotiated a  treaty  of  commerce  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States. 
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He  was  recalled  in  the  closing  days  of  his  father's  administration, 
returned  to  Boston,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  but  was  soon 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  while  in  1803  the  Legislature 
of  thai:  state  elected  him  to  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1809  he 
was  appointed  minister  to  Russia.  During  the  whole  period  of  his 
stay  in  Russia  the  great  wars  of  Napoleon  were  in  progress.  He 
saw  the  burning  of  Moscow  and  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  haughty 
invaders.  He  was  the  personal  friend  of  Alexander,  who  in  1812 
suggested  his  willingness  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  bringing  about  peace.  This  offer,  although  re- 
jected by  Great  Britain,  was  the  means  of  Great  Britain  submitting 
a  proposition  to  the  United  States  to  consider  terms  of  peace. 

Henry  Clay  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky;  fiery, 
patriotic,  and  a  great  lover  of  his  country.  It  was  Clay,  while  Speaker 
in  Congress,  who  probably  more  than  any  other  man  should  be  given 
the  credit  of  inciting  the  American  people  to  a  full  realization  of  the 
wrongs  and  cruelties  that  had  been  heaped  upon  them  by  the  mother 
country.  It  was  Clay's  irresistible  effort  and  determined  spirit  that 
inspired  the  American  people  to  patriotism,  love  of  country,  and  a 
declaration  of  war. 

Albert  Gallatin,  born  and  educated  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  first 
settled  in  Boston  and  soon  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States;  afterwards  came  to  Pennsylvania 
and  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Fayette  County,  where  he 
made  his  future  home.  He  was  several  times  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  and  introduced  a  system  of  county  taxa- 
tion that  endured  for  many  years.  He  also  proposed  a  plan  for 
county  schools  that  was  afterwards  adopted. 

In  1793  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  after  tak- 
ing his  seat  was  excluded  from  that  august  body  because  he  had  not 
been  a  resident  of  the  United  States  nine  years,  the  length  of  time 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  although  he  had  been  actually  thirteen 
years  in  this  country, — some  four  years  or  more  before  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 

Gallatin  had  so  endeared  himself  to  his  people  that  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  from  the  Fayette  County  district,  where  he  remained 
some  time.  In  Congress  he  established  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  financiers  of  his  age. 

He  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  War  of  1812,  and 
although  foreign  born,  had  acquired  a  keen  perception  of  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  American  people,  while  Adams,  born  an 
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American  citizen,  had  spent  most  of  his  time  abroad  and  was  not  in 
touch  with  the  common  people. 

Russell  was  a  Minister  to  Sweden,  and  largely  under  influence 
of  Clay.  Bayard,  a  United  States  Senator  from  Delaware,  while 
having  opinions  of  his  own,  alone  of  the  other  commissioners  real- 
ized the  wisdom  of  Gallatin's  policy  and  aided  him  with  all  his  talents 
and  influence. 

With  this  brief  survey  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  so 
different  in  character,  habits,  and  experience,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  to  make  them  agree  among  themselves  was  as  difficult  as  to 
make  a  satisfactory  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

The  first  proposition  made  by  England  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  great  Northwest  Territory  should  be  ceded  to  the  Indians  under 
an  English  guaranty  or  protectorate,  and  that  the  United  States 
should  renew  the  treaty  rights  giving  the  English  the  right  to  navigate 
the  Mississippi.  To  the  first  proposition  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  dissented,  but  to  the  second  Adams  was  inclined  to  agree 
in  order  to  retain  for  Massachusetts  certain  fishing  rights  in  Cana- 
dian waters.  Clay  strenuously  objected,  and  with  the  same  tenacity 
and  fixedness  of  purpose  that  he  fought  for  the  declaration  of  war, 
he  now  fought  not  only  to  preserve  the  totality  of  our  country,  but 
also  to  protect  the  rights  of  navigation  on,  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  thereby  save  from  further  oppression  the  great  western  part  of 
our  country. 

And  so  for  five  long  months  they  contended,  during  all  of  which 
time  it  was  the  master  mind  of  Gallatin  that  by  his  logical  reasoning 
and  accurate  conclusions  persuaded  the  members  of  the  Commission 
to  agree. 

1  will  not  attempt  to  recount  all  of  the  propositions  and  counter- 
propositions  that  passed  between  the  parties,  nor  the  many  alter- 
cations between  Clay  and  Adams. 

The  treaty,  when  signed,  did  not  contain  a  single  word  regarding 
the  impressment  of  seamen.  Xor  did  it  mention  the  infamous  British 
"Orders  in  Council,"  under  which  our  rights  as  neutrals  were  in- 
vaded by  British  practices  which  practically  were  legalized  piracy 
on  the  high  seas.  Explicit  mention  of  these  matters  would  not  have 
been  tactful  and  was  not  necessary.  Never  again  did  Great  Britain 
presume  to  exercise  the  alleged  "  rights  "  against  American  com 
merce  which  had  caused  the  war. 

The  treaty  was  hailed  with  delight  by  both  countries,  and  for  a 
hundred  years  along  the  three  thousand  miles  of  the  boundary  line 
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between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Possessions  in  America 
there  has  not  been  a  single  regiment  or  company  or  soldier  to 
protect  the  rights  of  either  Nation. 

Immediately  following  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  the  men  of  both 
fleets  participated  in  the  solemn  burial  of  their  dead.  The  boats 
moved  slowly  in  procession  with  oars  keeping  time  to  the  music  of 
the  fife  and  drum.  The  flags  were  at  half-mast  and  the  signal  guns 
were  fired  at  regular  intervals.  The  landing  place  was  wild  and 
picturesque.  The  graves  had  been  dug  beneath  the  spreading 
branches  of  a  lofty  willow  near  the  shore.  The  American  and  British 
walked  two  by  two,  in  alternate  couples,  to  the  graves  of  their  heroes. 
The  last  gun  was  fired  and  the  sorrowing  company  departed  to  their 
ships ;  and  there  for  a  century  their  remains  have  reposed,  in  absolute 
solitude,  American  and  English  side  by  side  and  undisturbed.  The 
wounded  of  both  fleets,  after  the  battles  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Thames, 
were  sent  to  Erie,  where  Barclay  was  seen,  with  tottering  steps,  sup- 
ported between  Harrison  and  Perry,  as  he  walked  from  the  landing- 
place  to  his  quarters. 

From  this  celebration  the  American  people  will  catch  a  new 
vision  of  a  united  country,  all  free,  all  vitally  related,  bound  in  a 
universal  brotherhood  of  peace  and  good  will. 
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The  Editor  of  The  Journal  of  American  History 

UT  of  Erie  Harbor,  the  beautiful  old  Bay  of  Presque 
Isle,  that  has  seen  momentous  things  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  —  even  as  on  August  4,  1813,  she  sailed 
out  over  the  bar  under  Perry's  colors,  —  at  Sundown 
of  Saturday,  July  12,  1913,  the  gallant  "  Niagara  "  will 
sail  into  the  silver  ripples  of  Lake  Erie  under  the 
convoy  of  the  gallant  "  Wolverine."  Their  guns  will  fire  salutes  as 
they  go;  but  they  go  not  forth  to  meet  Barclay  as  of  yore,  but  to 
celebrate  one  hundred  golden  years  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire. 

They  have  forgflTTen  war  in  the  concord  and  good-will  that  reign 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  Peace  sends  them  on  her  errand 
of  love.  As  they  glide  through  un  fearing  waters,  from  length  to 
length  of  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  it  will  be  between 
green  shores,  one  British  and  one  American,  dotted  with  thriving 
hamlets  and  populous  cities  where  not  one  bristling  gun  nor  solitary 
battlement  points  threateningly  toward  the  other  shore. 

The  proposed  itinerary  of  the  "  Niagara  "  and  "  Wolverine  " 
is  as  follows:  They  will  be  at  Erie,  July  6  to  12;  at  Fairport,  July 
12  to  13;  Cleveland,  July  14  to  20;  Put-in-Bay,  July  20  to  26  (regatta 
week)  ;  Monroe,  July  26  to  27;  Toledo,  July  27  to  August  1  ;  Detroit, 
August  1  to  3;  Green  Bay,  August  7  to  (>:  Milwaukee,  August  11  to 
16;  Chicago,  August  17  to  22;  Buffalo,  September  1  to  7;  Sandusky, 
September  8  to  9;  Put-in-Bay,  September  10,  the  centenary  anni- 
versary of  Perry's  victory. 

Eor  a  week  before  they  sail  they  will  be  the  center  of  the  great 
celebration  at  Erie.  It  opens  with  Peace  Sunday,  July  6.  On 
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Monday,  Reception  Day,  July  7,  among  many  other  features,  the 
du  Pont  Powder  Wagon,  brought  across  the  State,  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  one  hundred  years  ago,  by  a  six-horse  team,  under  guard  of  a 
squad  of  United  States  Cavalry,  will  be  met  at  Erie  and  escorted  to 
the  "  Niagara  "  by  a  detachment  of  the  Naval  Force  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Wolverine." 

Mothers'  and  Children's  Day,  July  8,  will  witness  a  parade  and 
pageant  of  twelve  thousand  school  children.  The  Erie  High  School 
Chorus  of  six  hundred  voices,  directed  by  Dr.  Charles  G.  Woolsey, 
will  sing  before  the  Grand  Stand  the  song  sung  at  the  launching  of 
the  "  Niagara,"  "  Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship!  " 

Governor's  Day,  July  9,  will  be  signalized  by  the  grand  military 
parade  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  including  the  Battalion  from  the 
"  Wolverine,"  reviewed  by  Governor  Tener  and  Staff  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  the  Governors  of  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Connecticut. 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

A  grand  naval  parade  and  boat-racing  in  the  beautiful  harbor 
will  take  place  on  Naval  Day,  July  10.  Yachts,  motor  boats,  and 
naval  training  ships  will  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Not  to  be  outdone,  the  hydroaeroplane  will  fly  over  the  harbor.  A 
naval  sham  battle  in  the  bay,  re-enacting  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  will 
also  be  a  feature  of  this  day's  program.  The  naval  parade  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels. 

On  Erie  Day,  July  12,  as  the  sun  falls  into  the  Lake,  the 
"  Niagara  "  and  the  "  Wolverine  "  will  heave  up  their  anchors  and 
pass  out  to  take  their  places  as  the  centers  of  like  festivities  In  other 
cities. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  two  old  guardians  of  the  Lakes 
should  make  this  trip  together.  P>onds  of  destiny  have  closely  linked 
them  from  the  beginning.  Both  were  built  in  Erie,  whence  both 
went  forth  on  active  service,  and  whither  both  ever  returned,  as  to 
their  native  home.  Both  became  receiving  ships  in  their  old  age. 

Moreover,  on  her  own  account  the  "  Wolverine  "  is  scarcely  less 
interesting  than  the  "  Niagara."  The  "  Wolverine  "  is  only  thirty 
years  younger  than  the  "  Niagara,"  and  yet  the  two  belong  to  entirely 
different  ages  in  ship-building.  The  "  Niagara  "  was  born  just  at 
the  end  of  one  era,  and  the  "  Wolverine  "  just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next.  The  "  Niagara  "  was  one  of  the  last  sailing  vessels  of 
war ;  the  "  Wolverine  "  was  one  of  the  earliest  war  steamers.  What 
a  revolution  in  the  method  of  propulsion  through  the  water!  Again, 
the  "  Niagara  "  was  built  near  the  end  of  the  long  age  of  wooden 
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vessels,  while  the  "  Wolverine  "  was  built  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
new  age  of  iron  vessels.  The  "  Michigan  "  was,  in  fact,  the  very  first 
iron  vessel  launched  upon  the  Great  lakes,  and  a  crowd  assembled 
at  her  launching  to  see  the  iron  ship  sink  to  the  bottom.  Her  original 
name,  "  Michigan,"  she  relinquished  in  modern  times,  that  it  might 
be  borne  by  a  new  battleship  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  took  her 
present  name,  "  Wolverine." 

The  little  hitch  in  the  relaunching  of  the  "  Niagara  "  has  been 
noticed  elsewhere.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  "  Michigan  " 
also  stuck  on  the  ways  at  her  launching,  and  launched  herself,  un- 
attended by  crowds,  during  the  night  following. 

The  building  of  the  "  Michigan,"  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  approved  September  9,  1841,  appropriating  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  "  for  the  construction  or  armament  of  such  armed 
steamers  or  other  vessels  for  defense  of  the  Northwestern  Lakes  as 
the  President  thinks  proper,  and  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  existing 
stipulations  between  this  and  the  British  Government."  She  was 
designed  by  and  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Hart, 
naval  constructor,  of  New  York.  Early  documents  show  that,  as  first 
contemplated,  she  was  to  have  been  a  wooden  vessel.  A  little  later 
a  vessel  of  iron  was  determined  upon,  and  in  May,  1842,  a  contract 
for  furnishing  the  material  and  building  the  iron  hull,  engines,  boilers, 
etc.,  was  let  to  Stackhouse  &  Tomlinson  of  Pittsburgh.  These  ma- 
terials were  brought  in  sections  to  Erie,  where  the  vessel  was  put 
together. 

She  was  launched  on  December  5,  1843,  and  on  December  8 
the  name,  "  Michigan,"  was  selected  for  her  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  She  was  completed  and  commissioned  in  1844.  The 
iron  work  of  the  "  Wolverine  "  is  still  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preser- 
vation, and  she  is  propelled  to-day  by  her  original  engines, — curious 
affairs,  but  practically  "  in  as  good  condition  as  when  built." 

Characteristically  the  "  Niagara  "  tells  us  the  war-story  that 
brought  a  long  peace,  while  the  "  Wolverine  "  can  tell  of  seventy 
years  of  the  peace  that  came.  Yet  the  "  Wolverine,"  too,  has  a  war- 
story  of  her  own — during  the  Civil  War  when  the  country  the 
"  Niagara  "  had  fought  to  preserve  well-nigh  fell  to  pieces.  During 
that  conflict,  the  half  centenary  of  which  is  also  just  now  upon  us, 
the  "  Michigan,"  armed  to  her  teeth,  did  unremitting  duty  on  the 
Lakes,  guarding  against  the  numerous  Confederate  plots  hatched  on 
Canadian  soil. 
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One  of  the  most  audacious  of  these  had  the  seizure  of  the 
"  Michigan  "  herself  as  its  object,  and  was  ail-but  successful.  A 
traitor  was  on  board;  but  was  suspected,  watched,  trapped,  and  cap- 
tured. Missing  the  "  Michigan,"  the  conspirators  boldly  seized 
another  vessel  on  Lake  Erie,  but  many  of  them  were  eventually 
secured  and  some  of  them  executed.  Interesting  and  exciting,  this 
story  is  too  long  for  this  time  and  place. 

We  must  mention,  however,  a  very  interesting  link  between  the 
two  old  war  vessels.  Captain  Stephen  Champlin  from  Rhode  Island, 
Perry's  first  cousin,  commanded  the  "  Scorpion  "  in  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  one  of  the  vessels  built  in  Erie.  He  fought  her  well,  ably  sup- 
porting Perry,  first  while  the  latter  was  on  board  the  "  Lawrence," 
and  afterwards  while  he  was  on  board  the  "  Niagara."  Champlin  fired 
the  first  and  the  last  shots  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie;  and,  as  was 
fitting,  in  his  old  age,  which  was  the  youth  of  the  "  Michigan,"  became 
the  commander  of  that  vessel. 

Captain  Champlin  was  the  second  commander  of  the  "  Mich- 
igan." Her  latest  commander,  Captain  Morrison,  now  in  turn  be- 
comes the  first  commander  of  the  rejuvenated  "  Niagara."  Under 
his  hand  she  was  tenderly  raised,  rebuilt,  and  equipped,  and  he  will 
conduct  her  on  her  centenary  voyage. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  F.  Nick,  second  in  command  of  the 
"  Wolverine,"  has  also  ably  served  the  "  Niagara."  He  took  some 
of  the  most  interesting  photographs,  reproduced  in  this  book,  and 
has  been  indefatigable  in  charge  of  the  details  of  the  general  cele- 
bration in  Erie.  Ensign  A.  G.  Kessler  of  the  "Wolverine"  labored 
with  Captain  Morrison  to  transcribe  for  posterity  the  lines  of  the 
"  Niagara  "  as  she  came  up  out  of  her  long  sleep ;  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  officers  and  the  entire  crew  of  the  "  Wolverine  "  deserve  great 
credit. 

And  so  these  two  old  sisters,  of  war  and  of  peace,  the  "  Niagara  " 
and  the  "  Wolverine,"  the  sailing  vessel  and  the  steamer,  the  wooden 
brig  and  the  iron  ship,  will  together,  in  the  words  of  Miss  Reed,  "  go 
up  and  down  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes  and  remind  a  new  generation 
of  the  price  paid  by  our  forefathers  for  the  freedom  we  enjoy  to-day." 
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The  Editor  of  The  Journal  of  American  History 

ROM  Erie,  her  one  lake  port,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania gave  to  the  Nation  Perry's  fleet,  with  Dobbins 
and  his  brave  men.  She  gave  the  old  "  Michigan," 
now  the  '  Wolverine."  To-day  she  regives  the 
"  Niagara,"  and  sends  the  Second  Battalion  of  her 
Naval  Force  aboard  the  "  Wolverine,"  as  an  escort. 
What,  then,  shall  be  the  permanent  memorial  at  Erie  to  the  valor  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania? 

In  May,  1()13,  Governor  Tener  approved  another  bill  drawn  up 
by  General  Sisson.  Its  preamble  speaks  of  "  the  Brig,  Niagara,  to 
which  Commodore  Perry  transferred  his  flag  from  the  disabled  Law- 
rence during  the  battle,  and  which — for  nearly  one  hundred  years  at 
the  bottom  of  Misery  Bay,  an  arm  of  Presque  Isle  Bay,  at  Erie — has 
been  raised  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. .  .and  is  now  the  property  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 
It  speaks  of  the  appropriateness  of  "  a  permanent  marker,  arch,  or 
memorial.  .  .at  Erie  to  commemorate  not  only  the  bravery  of  Com- 
modore Perry  and  his  gallant  men,  but  the  part  taken  by  Pennsyl- 
vanians  in  building  the  fleet  and  in  fighting  the  battle,  including  the 
conspicuous  services  of  Captain  Daniel  Dobbins  of  Erie,  who  was 
instrumental  in  inducing  the  Government  to  build  the  fleet,  and  was 
in  charge  of  its  construction  when  Perry  arrived  in  March,  1813." 

The  bill  accordingly  appropriates  $75,000  f<  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  aforesaid  Brig,  Niagara,  to  the  condition  she 
was  in  at  the  time  said  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  fought,  as  nearly 
as  said  Commissioners  can,  with  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence, 
restore  it  to  its  original  condition,  including  rigging,  armory,  and 
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equipment  of  every  kind,  and  for  paying  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
proper  participation  of  said  Brig  in  the  events  of  this  centennial 
year,  and  the  proper  care  therefor  until  further  provided  for  by  the 
Legislature." 

Thus  to  the  generosity  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  we  owe  much 
at  this  time.  The  bill  further  provides  that  any  balance  which  may  be 
left  of  the  said  appropriation  shall  be  "  expended  by  said  Commis- 
sioners at  the  City  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  in  commemorating  the 
building  of  the  fleet,"  etc.,  "  in  conjunction  with  moneys  contributed 
by  the  citizens  of  Erie,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  said 
permanent  marker,  arch,  or  memorial." 

Some  sort  of  memorial  seems  thus  assured.  How  shall  it  be 
made  worthy  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  her  brave  sons 
and  daughters?  A  beautiful  memorial  arch  should  be  erected  over 
State  Street  at  Perry  Square,  Erie.  Rut  may  not  the  memorial  also 
take  the  further  form  of  a  permanent  endowment  to  carry  on  a 
patriotic  service  along  lines  that  Perry  himself  would  be  most  in- 
terested in  if  he  were  with  us? 

It  is  notorious  that  the  Naval  Militia  of  our  States  suffers  con- 
stant neglect  as  a  dependency  of  annual  sessions  of  our  Legislatures. 
Why  not  establish  at  Erie  a  permanent  summer  training  camp  and 
rendezvous  for  the  Naval  Forces  of  all  our  States?  The  Peninsula 
about  Presque  Isle  Bay  should  be  made  a  National  Park  for  this 
purpose.  This  can  be  easily  arranged,  as  it  is  already  owned  princi- 
pally by  the  National  Government  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Here  the  "  Niagara  "  and  the  "  Wolverine  "  would  form  a  patriotic 
nucleus. 

This  is  a  service  of  love  not  for  Pennsylvania  alone,  but  for 
other  States  and  the  whole  country.  THE  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN 
HISTORY  will  co-operate  heartily,  gladly  acknowledging  through  its 
pages  contributions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Commissioners  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  believes  it  can  also  speak  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
men  and  women  of  our  patriotic  societies  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
and  every  other  State,  as  well  as  for  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  our 
public  schools  everywhere. 

We  suggest  that  beautifully  bound  books  of  record  be  kept  perma- 
nently on  board  the  "  Niagara,"  in  which  the  name  and  address  of 
every  donor  of  not  less  than  one  dollar  be  permanently  enrolled  as  one 
of  the  builders  of  the  "  Niagara  "  and  the  "  Niagara  Memorial."  Such 
books  THE  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  will  srladly  donate  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Commissioners. 
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An  account  of  the  old  Conestoga  Wagon,  drawn  by  six  horses 
and  escorted  by  picked  men  of  the  United  States  Cavalry,  traversing 
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the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  get  powder  to  the  "  Niagara  "  in  time  for 
the  Erie  Celebration,  a  repetition  of  the  journey  to  Perry's  fleet  in 
1813,  will  appear  in  "The  Niagara  Keepsake,"  No.  2. 
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The  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Journal  of  American  History 

T  IS  A  fact  well  known  that  the  things  we  fought  for  in 
the  War  of  1812  are  not  mentioned,  and  the  things  we 
gained  are  not  stipulated,  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  which 
closed  that  war.  But  these  things  are  written  in  golden 
fire  across  the  face  of  heaven. 

By  that  war  God  taught  England  that  the  United 
States  were  free.  British  statesmanship  had  never  bowed  to  our  War 
for  Independence — had  never  given  up  the  idea  of  resubjugating  the 
Thirteen  Colonies.  England  determined  to  confine  us  to  a  narrow 
strip  on  the  Atlantic,  that  she,  seizing  the  predominance  in  North 
America,  might  overshadow,  overawe,  and  reabsorb  us.  Not  until  our 
little  navy  beat  hers  at  her  own  game  did  she  learn  that  our  freedom 
was  a  fact  to  be  respected. 

By  the  War  of  1812  God  preserved  our  Union  by  securing  to  it 
the  Great  Northwest, — room  in  which  to  grow,  to  exercise  ourselves, 
to  become  strong.  England's  carefully  thought-out  policy  was  to 
coerce  us  into  abandoning  that  great  territory  to  her  Indian  allies. 
The  vast  empire  of  the  Northwest  was  to  be  made  a  buffer  king- 
dom, a  great  wilderness,  between  British  America  and  the  United 
States,  where  savages  should  be  bred  and  fostered,  to  harry  us  and 
hold  us  back  from  encroachment  north  and  west.  For  this  the  British 
treaty  Commissioners  stubbornly  contended  for  months,  giving  up 
the  scheme  only  when  the  protest  of  our  insulted  Commissioners  at 
Ghent  was  backed  by  our  decisive  victories — Perry's,  on  Lake  Erie, 
af.d  Macdonough's,  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Moreover,  by  the  War  of  1812  God  preserved  us  from  disintegra- 
tion— from  falling  to  pieces  from  discontent  within,  set  in  motion  by 
bitter  partisanship  and  by  the  blows  and  insults  of  England  and 
France.  Representatives  and  United  States  Senators  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  openly  broached  secession.  Federalist  statesmen  waited, 
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jubilantly,  for  the  Union  to  dissolve,  believing  that  an  aristocratic 
government  would  arise  from  the  ruins.  The  Republicans,  in  power, 
could  find  no  common  principle  of  union  round  which  to  rally  resist- 
ance. Our  Government  seemed  about  to  perish — by  default. 

Then,  from  the  younger  generation, — from  Henry  Clay,  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,— 
an  energy  for  war  burst  forth.  Ohio  and  the  State  of  the  dark  and 
bloody  ground,  alert  and  virile  from  their  fresh  warfare  with  Indians 
and  the  wilderness,  knew  how  to  fight ;  and  they  taught  our  States 
anew  how  to  resent  insolence  and  resist  violence.  By  the  war  which 
these  States  principally  initiated  and  largely  prosecuted  our  breaking 
Union  was  reknit  and  her  spirit  renewed  as  by  a  new  birth. 

Rut,  greatest  of  all,  God  made  our  struggle  of  1812  the  decisive 
war  in  human  history  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  international  peace. 
Study  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  down  to  that  war  you  shall  find 
the  principle  of  involuntary  alliance  covering,  like  a  blight,  the  face 
of  the  earth.  If  two  nations  came  to  blows,  all  others  must  join  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  A  nation  at  war  recognized  in  her  neighbors 
only  an  active  ally  or  an  active  foe. 

After  our  independence,  Heaven  inspired  Washington  to  see  that 
our  path  of  blessing  lay  clear  of  entangling  alliances.  Under  this 
benign  policy  we  framed  enlightened  treaties  of  neutrality  with  sev- 
eral European  powers.  England  growled,  and  bided  her  time. 

That  time  came  when  Great  Britain  and  France  were  locked  in  a 
gigantic  death  struggle  for  world  supremacy.  Infamous  Orders  in 
Council  were  promulgated  from  London.  Perfidious  Decrees  wrere 
proclaimed  from  conquered  Berlin  and  Milan.  Paper  blockades  were 
declared  over  vast  stretches  of  territory.  England  and  Napoleon,  the 
sea-lion  and  the  land-leopard,  the  pirate  and  the  bandit,  decreed  that 
any  nation  remaining  neutral  should  forfeit  her  rights  on  the  high 
seas  and  subject  her  ships  and  commerce  to  confiscation. 

Against  these  Goliaths  of  piracy  and  coercion  rose  up  a  ruddy 
David,  the  little  United  States,  with  three  round  stones  from  the 
brook  of  freedom — Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe. 

At  that  time  the  blessing  of  the  peace-maker  rested  upon  us.  Our 
flag  floated  over  every  sea.  Our  commerce  was  making  us  opulent. 
We  were  an  object  lesson  to  the  world, — a  wondrous  economic  ar- 
gument for  peace  and  prosperity. 

France  and  England  envied  us  and  feared  our  example.  Seeing 
us  grow  rich,  while  they  devoured  one  another,  they  set  their  mighty 
powers  in  motion  to  grind  us  up  between  them. 
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Then  ensued  an  amazing  defense  of  the  rights  of  peace.  Under 
a  terrible  discipline  of  years  was  completed  a  patient  labor  for  right- 
eousness in  behalf  of  the  whole  world — the  great  State  papers  of  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  and  Monroe,  defining  the  rights  of  neutrals  and 
establishing  the  principle  that  a  nation  may  remain  at  peace.  These 
civilizing  documents  are  unique.  Their  like  cannot  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  other  nations. 

Some  historians  argue  that  our  appeal  to  arms  came  too  late. 
I  cannot  believe  it.  God  was  over  all.  He  let  a  world  at  war  behold  a 
stripling  nation  stand  alone,  in  the  midst  of  chaos,  to  maintain,  in  be- 
half of  all  mankind,  the  right  of  a  nation  to  refrain  from  slaughter. 
And  He  let  the  whole  world  see  this  nation,  while  patiently  appealing 
for  peace  to  the  universal  conscience,  withhold  herself  from  war, 
under  insult  and  injury,  until  her  national  integrity  lay  trembling  on 
the  brink.  And  then  God  chose  us,  in  the  very  hour  of  our  extremity, 
to  bring  both  Goliaths  low. 

Encouraged  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Alexander  of  Russia  first 
admired  and  then  embraced  our  doctrine,  thereby  braving  the  wrath 
of  Napoleon;  and  thus  Napoleon  destroyed  himself  in  the  snows  and 
ice  of  Russia.  And  when  England  seemed  about  to  triumph,  God  laid 
her  pride  by  our  War  of  1812.  As,  one  after  another,  her  battleships 
and  fleets  went  down  before  ours,  the  London  Times  wailed  that  the 
charm  had  been  broken  of  Napoleon's  power  on  land  and  of  England's 
on  the  sea.  England  learned  that  we  would  wage  war,  if  necessary,  to 
establish  our  right  to  remain  at  peace,  and  she  dropped  her  pre- 
tensions. 

Thus  began  a  revolution  that  still  is  working  through  the  whole 
world.  Not  alone  have  we  been,  since  that  day,  a  nation  that  wars 
with  aliens  only  at  our  own  dictation, — when  public  conscience  de- 
mands the  sword, — but  other  nations  follow. 

The  right  of  peace  is  now  respected :  the  right  of  neutrality ;  the 

right,  by  refusing  to  fight,  to  confine  war  to  the  original  belligerents, 

—to  quarantine  war,  like  any  pest,  keeping  it  out  of  a  peaceful  domain. 

Following  our  War  of  1812  Europe  showed  her  first  glimmerings 
of  sanity  after  the  frenzy  of  ages.  The  principle  of  coalition  was 
evoked — not  now  to  make  wars,  but  to  prevent,  quarantine,  and  ter- 
minate wars. 

Armed  to  the  teeth,  watching  one  another  with  the  suspicion  of 
centuries,  the  concert  of  the  European  powers  may  seem  incongruous. 
But  the  progress  made  in  one  century  is  marvelous.  The  mere  con- 
ception, planted  at  last  in  the  growing  conscience  of  nations,  that 
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armies  and  navies  are  for  police  duty,  and  not  for  conquest  and  slaugh- 
ter, is  itself  a  miracle. 

Thus,  when  I  see  Perry's  old  flagship,  the  little  "Niagara,"  whose 
funny  old  guns  pierced,  with  our  argument  for  peace,  the  dull  brain 
of  Europe,  I  feel  a  thrill  of  reverence.  I  feel  deeply  humbled.  I  feel 
that  I  must  bow  the  knees  of  my  heart  to  the  Divine  Love  that  chose 
that  little  ark  of  safety  to  carry  the  troubled  mind  of  the  world  over 
the  mad  river  of  death, — out  of  cruel  thoughts  of  unending  war  into 
blessed  thoughts  of  eternal  peace. 
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most  remarkable  original  documents  brought 
to  light  by  the  researches  made  in  gathering  materials 
for  this  Issue  is  the  statement  of  Noah  Brown  given 
below.  It  might  well  be  thought  honor  enough  for 
one  man  to  have  been  the  principal  builder  of  the 
fleet  on  Lake  Erie  with  which  Perry  regained  the 
great  Northwest  from  British  control.  But  Noah  Brown  and  his 
brother,  Adam,  were  also  the  principal  builders  of  the  Lake  Cham- 
plain  fleet  with  which  Macdonough,  September  n,  1814,  swept 
Downie's  British  squadron  off  that  Lake  and  hurled  back  from  Platts- 
burgh  fourteen  or  sixteen  thousand  of  Wellington's  veterans  on  a 
precipitate  retreat  into  Canada. 

These  twin  fleet  actions,  Perry's  and  Macdonough's,  each  of 
which  annihilated  a  British  fleet,  were  the  two  decisive  victories  of  the 
War  of  1812.  Neither  would  have  served  alone.  The  two  together, 
giving  to  the  United  States  the  control  of  the  Lakes,  dictated  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  When  Wellington,  his  hands  freed  by  Napoleon's 
banishment  to  Elba,  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  British  Ministry  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  take  command  of  the  British  forces  against 
the  United  States,  he  declared,  Macdonough's  victory  having  followed 
Perry's,  that  successful  invasion  of  the  United  States  was  a  military 
impossibility  unless  the  British  could  regain  control  of  the  Lakes. 
And  asked  by  the  same  Ministry  whether  a  cession  of  territory  by 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  insisted  upon  by  the  British  Peace 
Commissioners  at  Ghent,  he  declared  that,  having  lost  control  of  the 
Lakes,  England  had  no  just  pretense  on  which  to  base  such  a  demandr 
The  Browns  were  the  builders  of  both  of  the  fleets  which  won 
the  victories  which  won  the  peace.  Moreover,  when  the  war  closed, 
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they  were  rapidly  building  for  Commodore  Chauncey  on  Lake  Ontario 
two  vessels  which  must  have  swept  that  lake  clean  of  every  British 
flag — three-decked  ships-of-the-line,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long. 


The  Statement  of  Noah  Brown,  Owned  by  the  Great-grand- 
daughter of  Adam  Broivn,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Johnson  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Salem  County  (sic)  State  of  New  York. 

I,  Noah  Brown,  was  born  in  the  County  in  the  year  1770;  re- 
mained there  five  years  and  then  my  family  moved  to  a  place  called 
New  Stamford  [now  in  Delaware  County,  New  York.-F.  A.],  about 
forty  miles  west  of  Soupin  [Esopus?-F.  A.]  on  the  head  of  the  Dela- 
ware river;  remained  there  till  March,  1780,  and  then  about  thirty 
Indians  commanded  by  Corr  Brant,  a  great  warrior,  came  on  snow 
shoes  to  take  my  father's  family. 

My  father  and  three  of  my  brothers  were  taken  prisoners  and 
carried  off ;  and,  the  eighth  day  after  they  were  so  taken,  my  father 
was  murdered  and  my  brothers  were  carried  into  Niagara,  where  one 
of  them  was  sent  down  the  river  Saint  Lawrence,  near  Montreal,  on 
an  island  called  Prizer's  Island,  whence  he  made  his  escape  by  swim- 
ming and  arrived  safe  to  our  loins  (sic)  [lines ?-F.  A.]. 

My  two  other  brothers  remained  in  Niagara  till  peace,  and  then 
they  were  sent  home.  I  had  two  brothers  who  joined  the  army  under 
General  Washington,  one  of  them  was  killed  at  the  surrender  of 
Mud  Fort,  near  Philadelphia;  the  other  brother  remained  in  the  ser- 
vice till  his  time  expired,  and  then  he  shipped  on  board  of  a  letter 
of  marque  and  continued  in  that  vessel  until  peace.  My  mother  and 
five  small  children  left  New  Stamford  and  came  by  the  way  of  Albany 
and  arrived  in  July  at  Old  Stamford,  in  Connecticut,  where  her  friends 
and  relatives  lived;  for  my  part,  I  lived  with  my  mother  till  I  was 
about  fifteen  years  old.  I  then  learned  the  house  carpenter's  trade 
and  worked  at  that  business  till  1792;  then  the  business  became  very 
dull  and  I  came  down  to  New  York  and  worked  at  the  house  joiners' 
business  till  1804.  I,  with  my  brother  Adam,  then  left  New  York. 
We  went  to  upper  Canada  and  stopped  at  the  Town  of  New  York 
[Newark-F.  A.],  opposite  Niagara  Fort,  and  in  that  summer  built  a 
schooner  called  the  Work  for  the  Northwest  Company. 

In  the  fall  of  1804  we  returned  to  New  York,  and  worked  with 
Freeman  Cheeseman  till  the  spring  of  1805  J  then  mv  brother  and  I 
went  to  Sag  Harbor,  and  there  built  a  whale  ship  for  Corn  Hunting. 
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In  the  fall  came  back  and  went  to  work  for  George  Peck,  and  con- 
tinued with  him  till  the  year  1807. 

On  the  4th  day  of  July  I  sailed  from  New  York  to  the  South 
after  live  oak  for  the  frigate  New  York,  and  after  cutting  her  frame 
in  or  near  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  I  returned  in  November 
to  New  York;  then  commenced  working  on  the  ship  New  York  till 
March,  1808.  I  then  left  her,  and  with  my  brother,  Adam,  commenced 
the  ship  carpenters'  work  for  ourselves;  continued  till  i& — ,  and  then 
built  one  gunboat  No.  i  for  the  United  States,  to  go  to  Tripoli,  to 
join  our  fleet  there. 

\Ve  then  remained  at  merchants'  work,  repairing  and  building,  till 
18— . 

Then  we  made  a  contract  with  the  Government  to  build  five  gun- 
boats, and  after  they  were  completed  we  remained  at  private  work 
till  1812. 

In  1812  we  were  called  upon  by  the  U.  S.  Government  to  help 
repair  the  ship  of  war  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  and  in  building 
the  following  privateers:  First,  the  Schooner  Paul  Jones;  second, 
the  Schooner  General  Armstrong;  third,  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel, 
and  fourth,  cut  down  the  ship  China  and  fitted  her  for  a  privateer, 
called  the  Yorktown. 

In  the  spring  of  1813  was  called  on  by  the  Government  to  go  and 
build  Perry's  fleet. 

I  started  from  New  York  the  I4th  day  of  February,  and  with  a 
small  gang  arrived  in  ten  days  at  the  town  of  Erie,  on  Lake  Erie.  The 
weather  then  was  very  stormy  and  the  snow  very  deep. 

I,  with  my  hand  full  of  men,  made  but  little  progress  till  some 
time  in  March,  when  I  received  some  men  from  New  York.  We 
made  all  haste  possible  in  getting  timber  and  framing  the  three  gun- 
boats and  two  brigs,  and  I  wrote  to  my  brother  for  more  hands.  They 
arrived  the  last  of  April.  Then  we  began  to  drive  business  with  con- 
siderable speed,  and  the  navy  agent  of  Phi'a  (sic)  [Philadelphia.— 
F.  A.]  sent  on  men,  and  they  began  to  arrive  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  We  then  became  strong  for  hands,  and  drove  the  work.  In 
all  there  had  collected  about  two  hundred  men,  and  then  we  were 
short  of  iron,  oakum  and  pitch ;  but  there  was  a  British  schooner  off 
in  the  ice.  We  proceeded  to  her  and  got  out  about  twenty  barrels  of 
pork  and  a  quantity  of  rigging  and  cables.  We  made  oakum  of  them, 
and  burned  the  schooner  and  got  her  iron.  It  helped  us  with  the 
gunboats,  and  I  rode  all  around  to  the  neighboring  towns  and  bought 
of  all  the  merchants  every  bar  of  iron  I  could  find. 
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The  Government  was  to  send  iron,  pitch  and  oakum,  but  the 
roads  were  so  bad  that  I  had  almost  finished  the  fleet  before  any 
arrival  at  Erie. 

I  found  great  difficulty  in  procuring  provision  for  my  men,  but 
with  great  exertion  I  succeeded  by  sending  men  back  into  the  country, 
and  then  had  to  give  a  high  price  for  it. 

My  men  several  times  raised  and  declared  they  would  work  no 
longer  if  they  could  not  have  better  fare ;  I  satisfied  them  by  giving 
them  liberty  to  go  and  buy  all  the  cattle  and  other  provisions  they  could 
find.  Several  were  gone  four  or  five  days,  and  when  they  came  back 
their  report  satisfied  them  all,  so  I  had  very  little  trouble  afterwards. 
I  did  all  that  man  could  do  to  procure  the  best  the  country  afforded. 
We,  all  this  time,  were  driving  the  vessels  as  fast  as  possible.  It  ap- 
peared that  every  man  was  engaged  as  if  he  was  on  a  strife — the 
enemy  often  appeared  before  our  harbor  and  several  ttimes  came  to 
an  anchor  within  three  miles  of  us. 

Our  men  drew  arms  and  volunteered  to  protect  the  ship  yard, 
but  the  enemy  did  not  venture  to  land,  and  we  were  as  willing  they 
should  not  land  as  they;  so  we  had  no  use  for  our  arms.  We  had 
completed  our  vessels  by  the  middle  of  June,  as  follows :  Three  gun- 
boats armed  and  fitted  for  sea;  two  brigs  and  one  sharp  schooner  [the 
"Ariel." — F.  A.]  for  a  dispatch  vessel,  and  to  look  out,  as  she  could 
outsail  anything  that  was  in  the  English  fleet.  All  the  above  vessels 
were  built  by  me,  and  furnished  with  all  materials,  and  we  did  not 
receive  any  funds  from  Government  till  March,  1814,  when  Com- 
modore Chauncey  came  to  New  York  and  signed  our  bills. 

I  returned  in  July  to  New  York,  and  left  my  foreman,  Sidney 
Wright,  with  sixteen  men,  to  keep  all  the  fleet  and  boats  in  order. 
The  whole  work  that  was  done  under  my  direction  at  Erie  from  the 
last  of  February  to  the  middle  of  June  was  as  follows : — 

Brig  Lawrence  4924? 

Brig  Niagara   4924$ 

Schooner  Porcupine 60.00 

Schooner  Corpin  (sic)   [Scorpion. — F.  A.]   60.00 

Schooner  [Tigress. — F.  A.]   60.00 

Schooner  Ariel 75. 


Whole  tonnage  of  the  above  vessels 1,239.?! 

We  built,  also,  a  block  house,  30  feet  square,  of  very  heavy 
timber;  likewise  a  guard  house  of  forty  by  twenty  feet  square;  a 
cook  house  of  one  hundred  by  twenty,  and  a  loft  above  to  accommo- 
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date  two  hundred  men ;  a  blacksmith  shop  eighty  feet  long  by  sixteen 
feet  deep  and  a  house  for  fifty  (-  -)  men  to  sleep  in;  an  office  for 
myself  and  Commodore  Perry  of  eighteen  feet  square,  likewise  four 
cammels  about  twenty  ton  each,  fourteen  boats  for  the  use  of  the  fleet 
and  all  their  gun  carriages. 

In  March,  1814,  received  orders  from  the  government  to  proceed 
to  Lake  Champlain,  and  there  build  a  ship  and  nine  gunboats,  and  do 
what  Commodore  MacDonough  thought  proper,  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  British  fleet  on  the  lake.  I  proceeded  on  to  Lake  Champlain,  to 
the  City  Virg'l — (?)  [Vergennes,  Vermont. — F.  A.],  set  up  a  ship 
of  180  feet  keel  and  36  feet  beam,  which  was  furnished,  and  nine 
gunboats  and  a  schooner  that  was  set  up  for  a  steamboat;  and  re- 
paired all  the  old  fleet,  and  the  Commodore  thought  he  had  force 
plenty  to  meet  the  English,  and  we,  with  all  our  men,  returned  to 
New  York.  About  the  last  of  June  we  received  orders  from  Wash- 
ington to  proceed  back  to  Virg — [Vergennes. — F.  A.],  to  build  a 
brig  to  carry  twenty-four  guns  (long  twenty  fours) ;  this  order  was 
required  to  be  executed  as  soon  as  possible. 

My  brother  started  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  with 
two  hundred  mechanics  and  proceeded  on  to  Vergains  (sic)  [Ver- 
gennes.— F.  A.]  and  I  forwarded  all  the  material  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  they  all  arrived  in  time,  and  the  Brig  Eagle  was  put  up  and 
launched  on  the  nineteenth  day  after  my  brother's  arrival  there,  and 
it  was  fifty-five  days  after  the  letter  was  written  at  Washington  that 
the  battle  was  fought  at  Plattsburgh,  and  the  Brig  Eagle  was  in  that 
engagement,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  she  had  not  been  there,  the 
battle  would  have  been  on  the  other  side  victorious,  and  that  we 
should  have  lost  the  fort  as  well  as  the  fleet.  My  brother  delivered 
the  Brig  to  the  fleet  five  days  before  the  battle  was  fought. 

In  February,  1815,  we  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Sackett's 
Harbor  to  build,  in  company  with  Mr.  Eckford,  two  large  ships  to 
mount  one  hundred  and  thirty  guns  of  very  large  calibre;  hundred 
pounders  on  the  lower  deck  and  fifty  pounders  on  the  middle  deck  and 
thirty-two  on  the  upper  deck;  likewise,  three  large  sized  frigates. 

Peace  coming  on,  we  did  not  complete  our  contract,  but  we  got 
the  large  ships  in  great  forwardness,  we  proceeded  on  to  the  Harbor 
with  about  1,200  men;  and  when  we  ware  stopped  we  had  been  at 
work  only  about  six  weeks,  and  if  we  had  not  been  stopped,  in  six 
weeks  longer  both  large  ships  would  have  been  completed  and  in  the 
lake.  But  we  returned  back  to  New  York,  and  had  not  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  largest  ship  afloat  in  the  inland  waters  of  our  State  that 
was  ever  built. 
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These  ships  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  the  upper  deck 
and  two  hundred  feet  straight  rabbet,  and  were  larger  than  the  great 
ship  Trinidad. 

We  built  in  the  spring  and  winter  the  brig  Warrior,-  of  twenty- 
four  guns,  and  only  mounted  twenty  guns  (one  was  a  thirty-two 
pounder,  for  a  shifting  gun)  ;  and  she  made  one  cruise  before  peace, 
and  returned  to  New  York  in  May  after  peace,  after  making  several 
reprisals.  She  took  the  ship  Nickelson,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  brig 
Dundee,  both  good  prizes,  and  they  both  arrived  here  safe.  The 
brig  Warrior  was  commanded  by  Captain  Guy  R.  Champlin,  and  out- 
sailed any  vessel  on  the  ocean;  did  sail  fifteen  and  one-half  knots 
per  hour,  and  that  on  her  return  from  a  cruise.  She  delivered  her 
cargo  in  the  best  order,  and  she  stood  in  the  highest  estimate  of  all 
that  examined  her.  Her  prize  cargoes  were  sold  and  some  of  the 
money  deposited  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  there  detained  in  said  Court  to  secure  the  United  States  from 
neutrals'  claims. 

In  1814  we  built  a  block  house  of  forty  feet  square  on  Mill 
Rock,  in  Hell  Gate,  East  River ;  likewise  built  the  second  block  house 
at  Williamsburg,  on  Long  Island,  opposite  the  City  of  New  York. 
We  likewise  built  a  blockhouse  on  Rockaway  Beach,  south  side  of 
Long  Island,  and  furnished  all  materials  to  complete  the  above  three 
block  houses  with  accommodation  for  men  and  officers,  and  with  good 
safe  magazines.  We  likewise  built  a  steam  frigate  and  made  no 
charge  of  services  as  master  carpenters,  and  did  advance  cash  to  the 
committee  and  received  Treasury  notes  for  the  money,  with  a  promise 
we  should  not  lose  by  them.  We  made  no  charge  for  use  of  yard  to 
build  said  steam  frigate.  Therefore,  as  we  had  no  profit  in  the  con- 
cern, we  ought  not  to  lose  by  the  Treasury  notes,  and  we  hope  that 
the  Government  wrill  consider  us  and  make  us  whole. 

Likewise  we  built  a  vessel  called  the  Mute,  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  Fulton,  Esq.  She  was  bomb-proof,  and  was  to  be  propelled 
by  machinery  under  water.  We  received  no  compensation  for  our 
services,  nor  yard  rent  for  her.  Since  the  war  we  have  only  built  one 
revenue  cutter  and  one  light  vessel  for  the  Government. 
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ISTORIANS  many  have  written  of  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  innumerable  discrepancies  appear  when 
these  different  accounts  are  compared.  Instead  of 
adding  another  to  these  second-hand  studies  of  the 
battle,  therefore,  I  have  rather  gathered  together,  by 
careful  research,  the  original  reports  and  accounts  of 
the  principals  in  the  battle  itself,  —  the  authentic  original  materials, 
at  first-hand,  on  which  the  historian's  study  must  rest  and  by  which 
it  must  be  tested. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  all-important  documents  here  given  are 
published  for  the  first  time,  and  some  of  them  have  never  before 
been  consulted,  even  in  manuscript,  in  the  researches  of  any  historian. 
The  remarkable  statement  of  Noah  Brown  is  now  for  the  first  time 
made  available;  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  minutes  of  the  battle  from 
the  log  of  the  "Lawrence."  For  the  first  time,  also,  the  testimony 
taken  in  the  court-martial  of  Commander  Barclay  is  here  published, 
while  Barclay's  report,  written  two  days  after  the  battle,  is  now  first 
printed  in  an  American  publication  in  complete  form. 

The  papers  immediately  following,  giving  Perry's  own  official 
account  of  the  battle,  have  been  printed  before,  but  are  not  now  acces- 
sible to  the  general  reader. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  Perry  wrote  two  letters  on  board  the 
"Niagara,"  immediately  after  the  battle,  the  laconic  message  to  Gen- 
eral Harrison  and  the  letter  to  William  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  letter  to  General  Harrison  was  as  follows  : 

"U.  S.  brig  Niagara,  off  the  Western  Sister, 

"Head  of  Lake  Erie,  September  loth,  1813,  4  P.  M. 
"Dear  General  —  We  have  met  the  enemy;  and  they  are  ours. 
Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner  and  one  sloop. 

"Yours  with  great  respect  and  esteem. 

>.  H.  PERRY." 
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What  purports  to  be  the  original  of  this  famous  letter  has  been 
recently  in  the  market.  But,  offered  to  expert  collectors  of  Perry 
documents,  familiar  with  Perry's  authentic  autographs,  it  was  re- 
fused as  spurious.  Genuine  autographs,  containing  all  or  a  part  of 
the  text  of  this  letter,  appear  in  Lossing  and  in  Mackenzie's  Life. 
But  it  is  possible  that  Perry  afterwards  wrote  the  words  for  his 
friends.  In  any  case,  the  Mackenzie  autograph  was  engraved  upon 
a  steel  plate,  while  that  in  Lossing  was  placed  upon  a  block  and  cut 
into  wood.  Neither  is  a  photographic  fac-simile. 

The  text  of  Perry's  letter  to  Secretary  Jones  is  given  a  little 
further  on.  But  although  it  is  not  generally  known,  Perry  wrote  a 
third  letter  from  the  "Niagara"  at  4  P.  M.  of  the  day  of  the  battle. 
The  text  of  this  letter  was  a  duplicate  of  that  to  Secretary  Jones, 
but  it  was  addressed  to  Commodore  Chauncey,  at  Sackett's  Harbor. 

The  day  following  the  battle  Perry  also  wrote  to  General  Mc- 
Arthur,  giving  some  details  concerning  the  British  superiority,  and 
the  losses  aboard  the  "Lawrence,"  not  found  in  the  letters  to  Jones 
and  Chauncey. 

The  day  following  the  battle  Perry  also  wrote  to  General  Har- 
rison concerning  the  prisoners  of  War,  as  follows : 

"September  nth,  1813. 

"  Dear  Sir — We  have  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  which  I 
wish  to  land:  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  order  a  guard  to  receive 
them;  and  inform  me  the  place?  Considerable  numbers  have  been 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  From  the  best  information,  we 
have  more  prisoners  than  we  have  men  on  board  our  vessels.  In  great 
haste,  yours  very  truly, 

"O.  H.  PERRY. 
"General  Harrison." 

The  following  is  a  document  communicated  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  including  Perry's  report  of  the  battle  made  to  Secretary 
Jones. — The  Editor  of  The  Journal  of  American  History. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLEET  ON  LAKE  ERIE  AND  BRIG  BOXER. 

Communicated  to  the  Senate,  December  31,  1831. 
~.   f  Navy  Department,  December  27th,  1813. 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  copies 
of  the  official  letter  and  documents  narrating  the  splendid  and  de- 
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cisive  victory  gained  on  the  loth  of  September,  on  Lake  Erie,  by  the 
United  States'  squadron  under  the  command  of  Captain  Oliver  Haz- 
ard Perry,  over  a  British  squadron  of  superior  force,  commanded  by  a 
distinguished  veteran  officer. 

The  effects  of  this  victory  are  no  less  important  to  the  National 
interest  and  security,  than  the  unrivaled  splendor  of  the  achieve- 
ment and  generous  sympathy  of  the  victors  is  honorable  to  the  national 
character. 

While  the  heroic  commander  of  the  American  squadron  justly 
merits  the  highest  honors  which  the  expression  of  the  national  councils 
can  bestow,  the  second  in  command  on  that  eventful  day  appears  to 
merit  particular  distinction,  for  the  important  and  decisive  phase  he 
had  in  that  glorious  event ;  and  it  is  grateful  in  the  highest  degree  to 
reflect  that  every  officer  and  man,  on  that  trying  occasion,  dis- 
charged his  duty  to  the  nation  with  zeal,  fidelity,  and  honor. 

I  have  the  honor  also  to  enclose  copies  of  the  official  accounts  of 
the  action  between  the  United  States'  brig  Enterprise  and  the  British 
sloop  of  war  Boxer,  which  terminated  in  a  victory,  which,  for  bril- 
liancy and  decision,  it  is  believed,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  single 
action.  The  force  of  the  enemy,  in  this  case,  was,  if  not  actually 
superior,  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Enterprise ;  but  the  comparative 
effect  of  the  skill  and  fire  of  each  proves  that,  had  the  enemy  been 
greatly  superior  in  force,  the  result  must  have  been  the  same.  In 
this  action,  the  gallant  commander  of  the  Enterprise  displayed  the 
highest  degree  of  skill  and  intrepidity,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  victory ; 
but  being  mortally  wounded  early  in  the  action,  was  most  ably  suc- 
ceeded by  Lieutenant  McCall,  whose  conduct  on  that  occasion  it  is 
impossible  to  appreciate  too  highly. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectively,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Jones. 
Hon.  John  Gaillard,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  on  Naval  Affairs. 

U.  S.  brig  Niagara  (off  the  Western  Sister,  head  of 
Lake  Erie)  September  loth,  1813,  4  P.  M. 

Sir: 

It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  to  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  a  signal  victory  over  their  enemies  on  this  lake. 

The  British  squadron,  consisting  of  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one 
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schooner,  and  one  sloop,  have  this  moment  surrendered  to  the  force 
under  my  command,  after  a  sharp  conflict. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectful,  your  obedient  servant, 
vant. 

O.  H.  Perry. 

The  Hon.  William  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

U.  S.  schooner  Ariel,  Put-in-Bay,  September  I3th,  1813. 
Sir: 

In  my  last  I  informed  you  that  we  had  captured  the  enemy's 
fleet  on  this  lake.  1  have  now  the  honor  to  give  you  the  most  im- 
portant particulars  of  the  action. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth  instant,  at  sunrise,  they  were  dis- 
covered from  Put-in-Bay,  where  1  lay  at  anchor  with  the  squadron 
under  my  command.  We  got  under  way,  the  wind  light  at  S.'W.,  and 
stood  for  them.  At  ten  A.  M.  the  wind  hauled  to  S.  E.  and  brought 
us  to  windward;  formed  the  line,  and  bore  up.  At  fifteen  minutes 
before  twelve,  the  enemy  commenced  firing;  at  five  minutes  before 
twelve  the  action  commenced  on  our  part.  Finding  their  fire  very 
destructive,  owing  to  their  long  guns,  and  its  being  most  directly  at 
the  Lawrence,  I  made  sail,  and  directed  the  other  vessels  to  follow, 
for  the  purpose  of  closing  with  the  enemy.  Every  brace  and  bowline 
being  soon  shot  away,  she  became  unmanageable,  notwithstanding 
the  great  exertions  of  the  sailing  master.  In  this  situation,  she  sus- 
tained the  action  upwards  of  two  hours,  within  canister  distance,  until 
every  gun  was  rendered  useless,  and  the  greater  part  of  her  crew 
either  killed  or  wounded.  Finding  she  could  no  longer  annoy  the 
enemy,  I  left  her  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Yarnall,  who,  I  was  con- 
vinced, from  the  bravery  already  displayed  by  him,  would  do  what 
would  comport  with  the  honor  of  the  flag.  At  half  past  two,  the 
wind  springing  up,  Captain  Elliott  was  enabled  to  bring  his  vessel, 
the  Niagara,  gallantly  into  close  action.  I  immediately  went  on  board 
of  her,  when  he  anticipated  my  wishes,  by  volunteering  to  bring  the 
schooners,  which  had  been  kept  astern  by  the  lightness  of  the  wind, 
into  closer  action.  It  was  with  unspeakable  pain  that  I  saw,  soon  after 
I  got  on  board  the  Niagara,  the  flag  of  the  Lawrence  come  down; 
although  I  was  perfectly  sensible  that  she  had  been  defended  to  the 
last,  and  that  to  have  continued  to  make  a  show  of  resistance  would 
have  been  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  remains  of  her  brave  crew.  But 
the  enemy  was  not  able  to  take  possession  of  her,  and  circumstances 
soon  permitted  her  flag  again  to  be  hoisted.  At  forty-five  minutes  past 
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two  the  signal  was  made  for  "closer  action."  The  Niagara  being  very 
little  injured,  I  determined  lo  pass  through  the  enemy's  line;  bore 
up,  and  passed  ahead  of  their  two  ships  and  a  brig,  giving  a  raking 
fire  to  them,  from  the  starboard  guns,  and  to  a  large  schooner  and 
sloop  from  the  larl>oard  side,  at  half  pistol  shot  distance.  The  smaller 
vessels,  at  this  time,  having  got  within  grape  and  canister  distance, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Elliott,  and  keeping  up  a  well  directed 
fire,  the  two  ships,  a  brig  and  schooner,  surrendered,  a  schooner  and 
sloop  making  a  vain  attempt  to  escape. 

Those  officers  and  men  who  were  immediately  under  my  obser- 
vation, evinced  the  greatest  gallantry;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  all 
others  conducted  themselves  as  became  American  officers  and  seamen. 

Lieutenant  Yarnall,  first  officer  of  the  Lawrence,  although  sev- 
eral times  wounded,  refused  to  quit  the  deck. 

Midshipman  Forrest,  (doing  duty  as  lieutenant)  and  Sailing 
Master  Taylor,  were  of  great  assistance  to  me. 

I  have  great  pain  in  stating  to  you  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
Brooks  of  the  Marines,  and  Midshipman  Laub,  both  of  the  Lawrence, 
and  Midshipman  John  Clark,  of  the  Scorpion ;  they  were  valuable 
and  promising  officers. 

Mr.  Hambleton,  purser,  who  volunteered  his  services  on  deck, 
was  serevely  wounded  late  in  the  action;  Midshipmen  Claxton  and 
Swartwout,  of  the  Lawrence,  were  severely  wounded. 

On  board  the  Niagara,  Lieutenant  Smith  and  Edwards,  and  Mid- 
shipman Webster,  (doing  duty  as  sailing  master,)  behaved  in  a  very 
handsome  manner. 

Captain  Brevoost,  of  the  army,  who  acted  as  a  volunteer,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  marine  officer,  on  board  that  vessel,  is  an  excellent  and 
brave  officer,  and  with  his  musketry  did  great  execution. 

Lieutenant  Turner,  commanding  the  Caledonia,  brought  that 
vessel  into  action  in  the  most  able  manner,  and  is  an  officer  that,  in 
all  situations,  may  be  relied  on. 

The  Ariel,  Lieutenant  Packet,  and  Scorpion,  Sailing  Master 
Champlin,  were  enabled  to  get  early  into  action,  and  were  of  great 
service. 

Captain  Elliott  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Magrath, 
purser,  who  had  been  despatched  in  a  boat  on  service,  previous  to  my 
getting  on  board  the  Niagara ;  and  being  a  seaman,  since  the  action 
has  rendered  essential  service  in  taking  charge  of  one  of  the  prizes. 

Of  Captain  Elliott,  already  so  well  known  to  the  Government, 
it  would  almost  be  superfluous  to  speak.  In  this  action  he  evinced 
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his  characteristic  bravery  and  judgment;  and,  since  the  close  of  the 
action,  has  given  me  the  most  able  and  essential  assistance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  relative  force  of  the 
squadrons.  The  captain  and  first  lieutenant  of  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  first  lieutenant  of  the  Detroit,  were  killed;  Captain  Barclay, 
senior  officer,  and  the  commander  of  the  Lady  Prevost,  severely 
wounded.  The  commanders  of  the  Hunter  and  Chippeway,  slightly 
wounded. 

Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
ascertain ;  it  must,  however,  have  been  very  great. 

Very  respectful,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

O.  H.  Perry. 
The  Hon.  William  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

List  of  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  United  States'  squadron, 
under  command  of  O.  H.  Perry,  Esq.,  in  the  action  of  loth  September, 
1813,  viz.: 

On  board  the  Lawrence,  killed. 

John  Brooks,  lieutenant  marines.  Nelson  Peters,  ditto. 

Henry  Laub,  midshipman.  James  Jones,  ditto. 

Christopher  Mayhew,  quarter  master.  John  Rose,  ditto. 

James  W.  Allen,  seaman.  James  Carty,  sailmaker's  mate. 

Joseph  Kennedy,  ditto.  Thomas  Butler,  seaman. 

John  C.  Kelly,  private  in  the  regiment.  Wilson  Mays,  carpenter's  mate. 

John  Smith,  seaman.  James  Brown,  seaman. 

William  Cranston,  ordinary  seaman.  Ethelred  Sykes,  landsman. 

Andrew  Michael,  seaman.  Philip  Sharbley,  corporal  of  marines. 

John  Hoffman,  ordinary  seaman.  Jesse  Harland,  private. 

Charles  Pohig,  seaman.  Abner  Williams,  ditto. 

On  board  the  Lawrence,  wounded. 

John  J.  Yarnall,  1st  lieutenant,  slightly.  Henry  Schroeder,  ordinary  seaman,  severely. 

Dulaney  Forest,  2d  ditto,  slightly.  Benoni  Price,  seaman,  severely. 

William  N.  Taylor,  sailing  master,  slightly.  Thomas  Robinson,  ditto,  severely. 

Samuel  Hambleton,  purser,  severely.  Peter  Kinsley,  ditto,  severely. 

Thomas  Claxton,  midshipman,  severely.  Nathan  Chapman,  ditto,  severely. 

Augustus  Swartwout,  midshipman,  severely.  Thomas  Hill,  ordinary  seaman,  severely. 

Jonas  Stone,  carpenter,  slightly.  Barney  M'Cain,  ditto,  severely. 

William  C.  Keen,  master  at  arms,  slightly.  William  Dawson,  seaman,  severely. 

Francis  Mason,  quarter  master,  severely.  Westerly  Johnson,  ordinary  seaman,  severely. 

John  Newen,  ditto,  severely.  Samuel  Spywood,  ditto,  severely. 

Joseph  Lewis,  ditto,  slightly.  Robert  Hill,  seaman,  slightly. 

Ezekiel  Fowler,  ditto,  slightly.  Francis  Cummings,  ordinary  seaman,  severely. 

John  E.  Brown,  quarter  gunner,  severely.  Thomas  Reed,  ditto,  severely. 

William  Johnson,  boatswains'  mate,  severely.  Charles  Vandyke,  ordinary  seaman,  severely. 

James  Helan,  ditto,  slightly.  William  Simpson,  ditto,  severely. 
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George  Cornell,  carpenter's  mate,  slightly. 
Thomas  Hammond,  armorer,  slightly. 
William  Thompson,  seaman,  severely. 
George  Varnum,  ditto,  severely. 
James  Moses,  ditto,  severely. 
William  Roe,  ditto,  severely. 
Joseph  Denning,  ditto,  severely. 
William  Daring,  ditto,  severely. 
John  Clay,  ditto,  severely. 
Stephen  Fairfield,  ditto,  severely. 
George  Williams,  ditto,  severely. 
Lannon  Huse,  ditto,  severely. 
James  Waddington,  ditto,  severely. 
John  Burnham,  ditto,  severely. 
John  Burdeen,  ditto,  severely. 
Andrew  Mattison,  ditto,  severely. 
Jeremiah  Easterbrook,  ordinary  seaman, 
severely. 


Jesse  Williams,  ditto,  slightly. 

James  Hadley,  ditto,  slightly. 

James  Bird,  marine,  severely. 

YVilliam  Burnett,  ditto,  severely. 

William  Bpggs,  ditto,  severely. 

David  Christie,  ditto,  severely. 

Henry  Vanpoole,  ditto,  severely. 

Thomas  Tuff,  landsman,  severely. 

Elijah  Barlin,  ditto,  severely. 

John  Adams,  ditto,  slightly. 

Charles  Harrington,  ditto,  slightly. 

William  B.  Perkins,  ditto,  slightly. 

Xathaniel  Wade,  boy,  severely. 

Newport  Hazard,  ditto,  slightly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  action,  the  sick  list  of 

the   Lawrence  contained   thirty-one  unfit   for 

duty. 


Peter  Morell,  seaman. 


On  board  the  Niagara,  killed. 

Isaac  Hardy,  ordinary  seaman. 


On  board  the  Niagara,  wounded. 

John  J.  Edwards,  lieutenant.  Charles  Davidson,  seaman. 

John  L.  Cummings,  midshipman.  Daniel  Bennet,  ditto. 

Edward  Martin,  seaman  (since  dead).  John  Felton,  boatswain's  mate. 

William  Davis,  ordinary  seaman  (since  dead). Sergeant  Mason,  marine. 


Joshua  Trapnel,  marine  (since  dead). 

Ronvell  Hall,  ordinary  seaman. 

George  Platt,  seaman. 

Elias  Wiley,  ordinary  seaman. 

Henry  Davidson,  seaman. 

John  M.  Strebeck,  ordinary  seaman. 

John  Freeman,  ditto. 

James  Sans  ford,  ditto. 

Thomas  Wilson,  ditto.  ' 


Corporal  Scott,  ditto. 

Thomas  Miller,  ditto. 

John  Rutnas,  ditto. 

George  McNanomy,  ditto. 

George  Scoffield,  ditto. 

Samuel  Cochran,  ditto. 

On  the  morning  of  the  action,  the  sick  list  of 

the  Niagara  contained  twenty  eight  unfit  for 

duty. 


On  board  the  Caledonia,  wounded. 

James  Artus,  slightly.  Isaac  Perkins,  slightly. 

James  Phillips,  slightly. 

On  board  the  Sowers,  wounded. 

Charles  Ordun.  Godfrey  Bowman. 

On  board  the  Ariel,  killed. 

John  White,  boatswain's  mate. 

Wounded. 

William  Sloss,  ordinary  seaman,  slightly.          Robert  Wilson,  seaman,  slightly. 

John  Lucas,  landsman,  slightly. 

On  board  the  Trippe,  wounded. 

Isaac  Green,  soldier,  26th  regiment,  badly.        John  Nailes,  soldier,  i7th  regiment,  slightly. 

On  board  the  Porcupine. 

None  killed  or  wounded. 
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On  board  the  Scorpion,  killed. 

John  Clark,  midshipman.  John  Sylhamamer,  landsman. 

On  board  the  Tigress. 

None  killed  or  wounded. 

Two  days  previous  to  the  action,  the  sick  lists  of  the  small  vessels  contained  the  names 
of  fifty-seven  men  unfit  for  service. 

Recapitulation. 

Killed.                      Wounded.  Total. 

Lawrence    22  61  83 

Niagara    2  25  27 

Caledonia     o  3  3 

Somers    o  2  2 

Ariel    i  3  4 

Trippe   o  2 

Porcupine    o  o  o 

Scorpion    2  o  2 

Tigress    o  o  o 

27  96  123 

O.  H.  Perry,  Captain  and  Senior  Officer. 
S.  Hambieton,  Purser. 

Statement  of  the  force  of  the  British  Squadron. 

Detroit,  ship 19  guns,  one  on  pivot,   and   two   howitzers. 

Queen  Charlotte,  ship  17  do.  do. 

Lady  Prevpst,  schooner  13  do.  do. 

Hunter,  brig 10  do. 

Little  Belt,  sloop 3  do. 

Chippewa,  schooner i  do.  and  two  swivels. 

63  guns. 

Note. — The  Detroit  is  a  new  ship,  very  strongly  built,  and  mounts  long  twenty- fours, 
eighteens,  and  twelves. 

Statement  of  the  force  of  the  United  States'  Squadron. 

Lawrence,  brig   20  guns 

Niagara,   brig    20  do. 

Caledonia,  brig  3  do. 

Ariel,  schooner  4  do.       (one  burst  early  in  action.) 

Scorpion,  schooner   2  do. 

Somers,  schooner  2  do. 

Trippe,  sloop   i  do. 

Tigress,  schooner  I  do. 

Porcupine,  schooner   I  do. 

54  guns 
reason  to  believe  that  it  exceeded  ours  by  nearly  one  hundred  men. 
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BY 
FRANK  ALLABEN 

Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Journal  of  American  History 

RITERS  on  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  must  have  noticed 
that  for  many  years  the  evidence  of  the  log  book  of 
the  "Lawrence"  has  not  been  cited  in  discussions  of  the 
details  of  Perry's  famous  victory.  This  is  because  the 
log  of  Perry's  flagship  had  apparently  "disappeared," 
as  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  the  brilliant  historian  of 
our  Navy,  says  in  one  of  the  two  volumes  of  his  "Sea  Power  in  its 
Relations  to  the  War  of  1812." 

In  gathering  the  materials  for  the  present  work,  therefore,  it 
was  a  constant  aim  to  locate,  if  possible,  the  log  of  the  "Lawrence." 
And  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  place  in  the  reader's 
hands,  for  the  first  time,  all  that  part  of  the  log  of  the  "Lawrence" 
which  concerns  us  most — its  minutes  covering  the  period  just  before, 
during,  and  just  after,  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

As  the  reader  will  see,  from  what  follows,  the  log  of  the  "Law- 
rence" came  into  the  possession  of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry's 
almost  equally  famous  brother,  Commodore  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry, 
whose  exploit  in  opening  Japan  to  the  Nations  of  the  West  recalls 
Milton's  famous  lines, 

"Peace  also  hath  her  victories, 
Not  less  renowned  than  war." 

Fortunately,  about  1844,  while  the  log  was  in  the  possession  of 
Commodore  Calbraith  Perry,  another  naval  officer,  under  his  com- 
mand, made  a  careful  extract  of  all  that  part  of  the  log  bearing  upon 
the  battle  and  twenty  years  later  presented  this  interesting  docu- 
ment to  one  of  our  historical  societies,  where  it  has  lain  unpublished 
to  the  present  time.  The  following  letter,  which  I  carefully  trans- 
cribed from  the  original  at  Buffalo  last  April,  tells  the  story. 
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Niagara  Square  June  28/64 
My  Dear  Sir, 

Supposing  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  I  send  through  you 
an  extract  from  the  rough  log  of  the  "Lawrence" — Perry's  flagship — containing  the  minutes 
of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  log  book  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry  and  I  availed 
myself  while  under  his  command,  to  make  the  extract  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Yours  very  truly 

And*  A  Harwood 
U.  S.  N. 

The  Hon 

George  R.  Babcock 

Buffalo. 
[Endorsed  in  lead  pencil:] 

Com.d<>re-  Andrew  A.  Harwood 

The  transcript,  as  turned  over  to  the  Society,  has  a  caption,  in 
Commodore  Harwood's  hand,  telling  what  it  is,  and  elsewhere  bears 
a  similar  endorsement,  evidently  made  by  some  custodian  of  the  Buf- 
falo Historical  Society,  after  its  reception,  as  follows: 

Extract  from  the  Rough  Log  of  the  "Lawrence,"  Perry's  Flag  Ship — containing  the 
minutes  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie— - 

From  A.  A.  Harwood 

U.  S.  Navy- 
Reed  July  6th  1864 

The  extract  from  the  log  is  accompanied  by  three  brief  notes 
by  Commodore  Harwood,  the  second  and  third  of  which  show  how 
careful  he  had  been  to  transcribe  the  text  accurately.  In  the  first  of 
these  notes  Commodore  Harwood  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
log  was  kept  "in  sea  or  astronomical  time."  This  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate, however.  In  the  log  one  day  ends,  indeed,  and  other  begins, 
at  meridian  (noon  of  the  civil  day),  as  in  the  astronomical  day; 
but  the  hours  are  not  reckoned,  in  the  log,  one  to  twenty-four,  from 
meridian  to  meridian,  as  in  the  astronomical  day,  but  one  to  twelve, 
P.  M.  (after  meridian),  and  one  to  twelve,  A.  M.  (before  meridian), 
as  in  the  civil  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  day  in  the  log  of  the  "Lawrence,"  start- 
ing from  meridian,  or  noon  of  the  civil  day,  has  the  twelve  post 
meridiem  hours,  or  afternoon,  in  the  first  half  of  the  day,  and  the 
twelve  ante  meridiem  hours,  or  forenoon,  in  the  last  half  of  the  day,— 
the  exact  reverse  of  the  civil  day,  which  begins  at  midnight.  In 
other  words,  the  technical  day  aboard  the  "Lawrence"  was  not  the 
astronomical  day,  but  the  old-time  nautical  day,  with  the  hours  desig- 
nated as  in  civil  time. 

Again,  the  civil  day  begins  at  midnight ;  the  nautical  day  twelve 
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hours  before,  or  at  the  previous  noon ;  and  the  astronomical  day  twelve 
hours  after,  or  at  the  following  noon.  The  nautical  day  ends  when 
the  astronomical  day  begins.  According  to  civil  time,  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie  began  fifteen  minutes  before  the  middle  of  the  day  of 
Friday,  September  10.  According  to  nautical  time  it  began  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  close  of  Friday,  the  loth.  According  to  astrono- 
mical time  it  began  fifteen  minutes  before  the  beginning  of  Friday, 
the  loth,  or  in  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  of  Thursday,  the  9th. 

In  any  case,  one  mistake  appears  in  Commodore  Harwood's 
transcription.  The  extract  begins.  "Thursday,  loth  September, 
1813."  Thursday  was  the  gth,  and  had  the  astronomical  day  been 
observed  the  entry  should  have  been,  'Thursday,  9th  September, 
1813."  But  as  the  day  was  nautical,  as  all  of  the  rest  of  the  extract 
consistently  shows,  it  should  have  begun,  "Friday,  roth  September." 
It  is  barely  possible  that  Commodore  Harwood,  assuming  that  the 
day  was  astronomical,  made  the  change  to  Thursday  in  transcribing. 

Lossing  claims  to  have  had  access  to  the  log  book  of  the  "Law- 
rence," about  1860,  and  tells  us  it  was  kept  by  Sailing-Master  Wil- 
liam Vigeron  Taylor.  Taylor  had  been  a  captain  in  the  merchant 
service,  and  entered  the  navy  under  Perry.  Wounded  in  the  thigh,  in 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  he  kept  the  deck  until  the  close  of  the  action 
and  was  an  eye-witness  throughout. 

In  giving  the  Minutes  of  the  Battle  from  this  log,  I  translate 
the  notes  of  time  into  those  of  the  civil  day,  in  brackets. 

Extract  from  the  rough  log  of  the  "Laivrence," — Perry's  flag- 
ship,— giving  the  minutes  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

Thursday,  loth  September,  1813  [Noon,  Thursday,  September  9]. 

Commences1  fresh  breezes  from  the  westward  and  cloudy— 
Variously  employed, — making  up  grape,  etc. 

Middle  part  [6  P.  M.,  Thursday,  September  9]  fresh  breezes 
and  pleasant.  At  daylight  [Friday  morning,  the  roth]  discovered 
the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  N.  W.  [Northwest].  Made  the  signal  im- 
mediately to  the  Squadron  all  underway  working  out  to  windward 
of  Snake  [Rattlesnake]  Island  to  keep  the  weather  gauge.  Wind 
at  S.  W.  [from  the  south  west.]  At  7  [7  A.  M.,  Friday,  the  loth] 
discovered  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  Squadron,  viz — Two  Ships, — 
Two  Rri^s : — one  Schooner  and  one  Sloop,  with  their  larboard  tacks 
aboard,  to  the  westward,  about  ten  miles  distant. 

1  Note  by  Commodore  Harwood : — At  the  period  in  which  the  action  took  place  it  was 
the  custom  to  observe  civil  time  in  port  and  sea  time  while  underway.  It  was  not  always 
changed  on  anchoring  for  a  short  time.  The  "Lawrence's"  log  was  kept  in  sea  or  astronom- 
ical time  when  the  action  occurred. 
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At  10  [10  A.  M.,  Friday,  the  loth]  cleared2  away  Snake  [Rat- 
tlesnake Island]  and  formed  in  order  of  battle,  "Lawrence"  ahead; 
bore  up  for  the  enemy  and  called  all  hands  to  quarters.  At  54  before 
meridian  [11:45  A.  M.,  Friday,  the  loth]  the  enemy  commenced 
the  action  at  about  a  mile  distant, — ordered  the  "Scorpion,"  who 
was  on  our  weather  bow,8  to  fire  on  the  enemy; — the  "Lawrence" 
endeavored  to  close  with  them  as  fast  as  possible  and  at  Meridian 
[noon,  Friday,  the  loth]  commenced  the  action  on  our  part. — Ends 
[the  end  of  the  nautical  day,  Friday,  the  loth]  light  wind  and  fair 
weather,  sea  smooth,  Western  Sister  two  miles  to  the  Sd.  and  Wd. 
[southward  and  westward]. 

Saturday,  nth  September,  1813  [beginning  of  a  new  nautical 
day,  at  noon  of  Friday,  the  ioth]. 

Fair  weather, — winds  light — and  at  S.  W.  [southwest:  had  they 
shifted  again,  this  time  from  the  south  east?]  at  ^  past  Mern.  [12:30 
P.  M.,  Friday,  the  ioth]  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy's  new  ship 
"Detroit," — at  this  time  they  opened  a  most  destructive  fire  upon 
the  "Lawrence"  from  their  whole  Squadron. — Continued  to  near 
them  as  fast  as  possible.  At  half  past  one  P.  M.  [Friday,  the  ioth] 
So  entirely  disabled  that  we  could  work  the  brig  no  longer.  Called 
the  men  from  the  tops  and  the  marines  to  work  the  guns.  At  this 
time  our  braces,  bowlines,  sheets,  and  in  fact,  almost  every  strand 
of  rigging  cut  off.  Masts  and  Spars  cut  through  in  various  places. 
At  2  P.  M.  most  of  the  guns  dismounted,  breechings  gone,  carriages 
knocked  to  pieces.  Called  the  few  surviving  men  from  the  first  di- 
vision to  man  the  guns  aft.  At  half  past  2  P.  M.  when  not  another 
gun  could  be  fired  or  worked  from  the  "Lawrence,"  Captain  Perry 
determined  on  leaving  her;  he  took  some  hands  in  the  first  cutter 
and  went  on  board  the  "Niagara," — About  ten  minutes  after  Capt. 
Perry  got  on  board  of  the  "Niagara,"  Lieuts.  Yarnall  and  Forest 
and  Sailing  Master  Taylor  concluded,  as  no  further  resistance  could 
be  made  from  this  brig,  and  to  save  the  further  effusion  of  human 
blood,  agreed  [sic]  to  haul  down  our  colors.  Immediately  after 
Captain  Perry  took  charge  of  the  "Niagara"  all  possible  sail  was 
made  to  close  with  the  enemy  and  in  fifteen  minutes  Captain  Perry 
passed  through  the  British  Squadron,  having  the  "Detroit,"  "Queen 
Charlotte"  and  a  brig  on  the  Starboard  Side  and  a  brig  on  the  lar- 
board and  silenced  their  fire.  10  minutes  before  3  P.  M.  [Friday, 


'  Note  by  Commodore  Harwood : — The  word  "away"  appeared  to  have  been  inserted 
inadvertently. 

'Note  by  Commodore  Harwood — In  the  original  the  word  "bow"  is  inserted  in  lead 
pencil. 
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the  ioth]  they  hauled  down  their  colors.  A  few  minutes  past  three 
the  firing  ceased,  when  the  whole  fleet  was  brought  to  anchor.  Em- 
ployed through  the  night  [Friday  night,  the  ioth,  and  Saturday,  the 
nth,  from  midnight  on]  securing  prisoners  and  repairing  rigging,  etc. 

At  9  A.  M.  [9  A.  M.,  Saturday,  the  nth]  weighed  with  the 
whole  fleet  and  stood  for  Put  in  Bay. 

At  Meridian  [noon,  Saturday,  the  nth,  the  end  of  the  nautical 
day]  came  to  in  5  fathoms  water  winds  light  and  westerly. 

Sunday  I2th  September,  1813  [just  past  noon,  Saturday,  the 
nth]. 

Commences  light  westerly  winds  and  fair  weather.  Employed 
with  some  hands  from  the  other  vessels  fitting  our  masts,  two  lower 
yards,  main  boom:  got  down  top  gallant  yards  masts  and  rigging — 
flying  jib  boom — cleaning  ship  and  taking  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Fresh  breezes  from  the  West  through  the  night  [Saturday 
P.  M.,  the  nth,  and  Sunday  A.  M.,  the  I2th].  At  5  A.  M.  [5  A.  M. 
Sunday,  the  I2th]  blowing  quite  a  gale — veered  out  40  fathoms  of 
cable  and  struck  lower  yards — Variously  employed ;  cleared  our  decks, 
attending  the  wounded  and  sick.  Buried  the  deceased  officers,  Ameri- 
can and  English  with  the  honors  of  war  [evidently  toward  the  end 
of  the  forenoon  of  Sunday,  the  i2th].  Ends  moderate  breezes  and 
strong  currents  from  the  East.  In  consequence  of  the  gale  this  morn- 
ing the  "Queen  Charlotte"  struck  adrift  and  got  foul  of  the  "Detroit": 
all  their  masts  being  nearly  cut  off  in  the  engagement,  they  fell  by 
the  board,  except  the  "Queen's"  foremast. 

Monday  I3th  Sept.  1813  [just  past  noon  of  Sunday,  the  I2th]. 

Commences  fresh  breezes  and  fair  weather.  Employed  cleaning 
and  fumigating  the  ship,  cleared  decks  taughtened  rigging,  etc. 

Middle  part;  [about  6  P.  M.,  Sunday,  the  i2th]  light  wind  and 
fair  weather,  hove  in  the  cable — At  6  A.  M.,  [6  A.  M.,  Monday,  the 
1 3th]  Swayed  up  lower  yards. 

Latter  part  [toward  noon]  pleasant  weather,  employed  taking  in 
the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  other  vessels  and  discharged  round 
shot  and  grape  et  [sic]  as  it  is  intended  that  the  vessel  shall  go  to  Erie 
with  the  sick  and  wounded — wind  light. 
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BY 
MABEL  THACHER  ROSEMARY  WASHBURN 

There  is  a  potency  within  the  glow 

When  sea  and  shore  are  flushed  with  victory 

That  blazons  back  its  joy  to  every  blow 
Of  sword  and  gun  to  make  a  people  free. 

But  when  the  fight  is  lost,  to  see  the  face 
Of  Glory  smile  sublime,  and  catch  the  gleam  ; 

To  keep,  in  failure's  night,  the  victor's  place  — 
To  see  the  Vision  and  to  hold  the  Dream;  — 

This  is  the  ensign  of  the  Conqueror  ! 

This  Perry's  greatness,  that  his  valiant  heart 
A  palace  made  itself  through  ruin's  door  — 

Where  he  with  Glory's  self  still  dwells  apart. 

O  ye  who  fail,  ye  need  not  fall,  for  know 
The  splendid  ships  of  triumph  dip  to  meet 

The  conquered  soul  that  laughs  at  every  blow 
And,  victor  heart,  wins  kingdoms  from  defeat. 
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OMPARING  the  following  account  of  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie  by  the  British  commander  with  the  account 
given  us  by  Commodore  Perry,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  substantial  agreement  between  the  two  reports 
throughout.  Each  commander  felt  keenly,  of  course, 
his  own  deficiency  of  equipment  and  short-handedness. 
But  allowing  for  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  each  that  he  fought 
with  a  force  inferior  to  that  of  his  opponent,  in  respect  both  to  the 
numbers  and  the  training  of  the  men  engaged,  the  testimony  of  the 
commanders  coincides  in  every  essential  point.  —  The  Editor  of  The 
Journal  of  American  History. 

I. 

From  Captain  Barclay  to  Sir  James  Yeo. 
H:  M's  late  ship  Detroit,  Put-in  bay, 

Lake  Erie,  Sept.  12,  1813. 

Sir,  the  last  letter  I  had  the  honor  of  writing  to  you,  dated  the  6th 
instant,  I  informed  you,  that  unless  certain  intimation  was  received  of 
more  seamen  being  on  their  way  to  Amherstburg,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  sail  with  the  squadron,  deplorably  manned  as  it  was,  to  fight 
the  enemy,  (who  blockaded  the  port,)  to  enable  us  to  get  supplies  of 
provisions  and  stores  of  every  description.  So  perfectly  destitute 
of  provisions  was  the  port,  that  there  was  not  a  day's  flour  in  store, 
and  the  crews  of  the  squadron  under  my  command  were  on  half 
allowance  of  many  things,  and  when  that  was  done  there  was  no  more. 
Such  were  the  motives  which  induced  Major-General  Proctor,  (whom 
by  your  instructions  I  was  directed  to  consult,  and  whose  wishes  I 
was  enjoined  to  execute,  as  far  as  related  to  the  good  of  the  country) 
to  concur  in  the  necessity  of  a  battle  being  risked,  under  the  many 
disadvantages,  which  I  laboured:  and  it  now  remains  to  me,  the 
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most  melancholy  task,  to  relate  to  you  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the 
battle,  as  well  as  the  many  untoward  circumstances  that  led  to  that 
event. 

No  intelligence  of  seamen  having  arrived,  I  sailed  on  the  9th 
instant,  fully  expecting  to  meet  the  enemy  next  morning,  as  they 
had  been  seen  among  the  islands;  nor  was  I  mistaken.  Soon  after 
day-light  they  were  seen  in  motion  in  Put-in  bay,  the  wind  then 
southwest,  and  light,  giving  us  the  weather-gage.  I  bore  up  for 
them,  in  hopes  of  bringing  them  to  action  among  the  islands,  but 
that  intention  was  soon  frustrated  by  the  wind  suddenly  shifting 
to  the  southeast,  which  brought  the  enemy  directly  to-windward. 

The  line  was  formed  according  to  a  given  plan,  so  that  each 
ship  might  be  supported  against  the  superior  force  of  the  two  brigs 
opposed  to  them.  About  10,  the  enemy  cleared  the  islands,  and  im- 
mediatejy  bore  up,  under  sail,  in  a  line  a-breast,  each  brig  being 
also  supported  by  the  small  vessels.  At  a  quarter  before  12,  I  com- 
menced the  action,  by  firing  a  few  long  guns;  about  a  quarter  past, 
the  American  commodore,  also  supported  by  two  schooners,  one 
carrying  four  long  12-pounders,  the  other  a  long  32  and  24-pounder, 
came  to  close  action  with  the  Detroit ;  the  other  brig  of  the  enemy,  ap- 
parently destined  to  engage  the  Queen  Charlotte,  supported  in  like 
manner  by  two  schooners,  kept  so  far  to-windward  as  to  render  the 
Queen  Charlotte's  22-pounder  carronades  useless,  while  she  was, 
with  the  Lady  Prevost,  exposed  to  the  heavy  and  destructive  fire 
of  the  Caledonian,  and  four  other  schooners,  armed  with  long  and 
heavy  guns,  like  those  I  have  already  described. 

Too  soon,  alas!  was  I  deprived  of  the  service  of  the  noble  and 
intrepid  Captain  Finnis,  who  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  fell ;  and  with  him  fell  my  greatest  support.  Soon  after  Lieu- 
tenant Stokoe,  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  was  struck  senseless  by  a 
splinter,  which  deprived  the  country  of  his  services  at  this  very 
critical  period. 

As  I  perceived  the  Detroit  had  enough  to  contend  with,  without 
the  prospect  of  a  fresh  brig,  Provincial-Lieutenant  Irvine,  who  then 
had  charge  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  behaved  with  great  courage; 
but  his  experience  was  much  too  limited  to  supply  the  place  of  such 
an  officer  as  Captain  Finnis,  hence  she  proved  of  far  less  assistance 
than  I  expected. 

The  action  continued  with  great  fury  until  half-past  2,  when 
I  perceived  my  opponent  drop  a-stern,  and  a  boat  passing  from  him 
to  the  Niagara;  (which  vessel  was  at  this  time  perfectly  fresh;)  the 
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American  commodore,  seeing  that  as  yet  the  day  was  against  him, 
(his  vessel  having  struck  soon  after  he  left  her,)  and  also  the  very 
defenceless  state  of  the  Detroit,  which  ship  was  now  a  perfect  wreck, 
principally  from  the  raking  fire  of  the  gun-boats,  and  also  that  the 
Queen  Charlotte  was  in  such  a  situation  that  I  could  receive  very 
little  assistance  from  her,  and  the  Lady  Prevost  being  at  this  time 
too  far  to-leeward,  from  her  rudder  being  injured,  made  a  noble, 
and  alas!  too  successful  an  effort  to  regain  it,  for  he  bore  up,  and, 
supported  by  his  small  vessels,  passed  within  pistol-shot,  and  took  a 
raking  position  on  our  bow;  nor  could  I  prevent  it,  as  the  unfortu- 
nate situation  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  prevented  us  from  wearing. 
In  attempting  it  we  fell  on  board  her.  My  gallant  First-lieutenant 
Garland  was  now  mortally  wounded,  and  myself  severely,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  deck.  Manned  as  the  squadron  was,  with  not 
more  than  50  British  seamen,  the  rest  a  mixed  crew  of  Canadians 
and  soldiers,  and  who  were  totally  unacquainted  with  such  service, 
rendered  the  loss  of  officers  more  sensibly  felt,  and  never  in  any  action 
was  the  loss  more  severe;  every  officer  commanding  vessels,  and  their 
seconds,  were  either  killed,  or  wounded  so  severely,  as  to  be  unable 
to  keep  the  deck. 

Lieutenant  Buchan,  in  the  Lady  Prevost,  behaved  most  nobly, 
and  did  everything  that  a  brave  and  experienced  officer  could  do,  in 
a  vessel  armed  with  1 2-pound  carronades,  against  vessels  carrying 
long  guns.  I  regret  to  state  that  he  was  severely  wounded.  Liew 
tenant  BignaL,  of  the  Dover,  commanding  the  Hunter,  displayed  the 
greatest  intrepidity;  but  his  guns  being  small,  (2,  4,  and  6-pounders,) 
he  could  be  of  much  less  service  than  he  wished. 

Every  officer  in  the  Detroit  behaved  in  the  most  exemplary  man- 
ner. Lieutenant  Inglis  showed  such  calm  intrepidity,  that  I  was 
fully  convinced  that,  on  leaving  deck,  I  left  the  ship  in  excellent 
hands ;  and  for  an  account  of  the  battle  after  that,  I  refer  you  to  his 
letter,  which  he  wrote  me  for  your  information. 

Mr.  Hoffmeister,  purser  of  the  Detroit,  nobly  volunteered  his 
services  on  deck,  and  behaved  in  a  manner  that  reflects  the  highest 
honor  on  him.  I  regret  to  add,  that  he  is  very  severely  wounded  in 
the  knee. 

Provincial-lieutenant  Purvis,  and  the  military  officers,  Lieu- 
tenants Gordon,  of  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Rangers,  and  O'Keefe, 
of  the  4 ist  regiment,  behaved  in  a  manner  which  excited  my  warmest 
admiration.  The  few  British  seamen  I  had  behaved  with  their  usual 
intrepidity;  and,  as  long  as  I  was  on  deck,  the  troops  behaved  with 
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a  calmness  and  courage  worthy  of  a  more  fortunate  issue  to  their 
exertions. 

The  weather-gage  gave  the  enemy  a  prodigious  advantage,  as 
it  enabled  them  not  only  to  choose  their  position,  but  their  distance 
also,  which  they  did  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  the  carronades 
of  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  Lady  Prevost  from  having  much  effect ; 
while  their  long  guns  did  great  execution,  particularly  against  the 
Queen  Charlotte. 

Captain  Perry  has  behaved  in  a  most  humane  and  attentive  man- 
ner, not  only  to  myself  and  officers,  but  to  all  the  wounded. 

I  trust,  that  although  unsuccessful,  you  will  approve  of  the  mo- 
tives that  induced  me  to  sail  under  so  many  disadvantages,  and 
that  it  may  be  hereafter  proved  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
honor  of  his  majesty's  flag  has  not  been  tarnished. 

I  enclose  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

R.  H.  BARCLAY,  commander, 
and  the  late  senior  officer. 
Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo,  &c.  &c. 

II. 
From  Lieutenant  Inglis  to  Captain  Barclay. 

H.  M.  late  ship  Detroit,  Sept.  10,  1813. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  you  an  account  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  late  unfortunate  battle  with  the  enemy's  squadron. 

On  coming  on  the  quarter-deck,  after  your  being  wounded,  the 
enemy's  second  brig,  at  that  time  on  our  weather-beam,  shortly  after- 
wards took  a  position  on  our  weather-bow,  to  rake  us;  to  prevent 
which,  in  attempting  to  wear,  to  get  our  starboard-broadside  to  bear 
upon  her,  a  number  of  the  guns  of  the  larboard-broadside  being  at 
this  time  disabled,  fell  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  at  this  time 
running  up  to  leeward  of  us.  In  this  situation  the  two  ships  remained 
for  some  time. 

As  soon  as  we  got  clear  of  her,  I  ordered  the  Queen  Charlotte 
to  shoot  a-head  of  us,  if  possible,  and  attempted  to  back  our  foretop- 
sail,  to  get  a-stern ;  but  the  ship  lying  completely  unmanageable,  every 
brace  cut  away,  the  mizzen-top-mast  and  gaff  down,  all  the  other 
masts  badly  wounded,  not  a  stay  left  forward,  hull  shattered  very 
much,  a  number  of  the  guns  disabled,  and  the  enemy's  squadron  rak- 
ing both  ships,  a-head  and  a-stern,  none  of  our  own  in  a  situation 
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to  support  us,  I  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of  answering  the 
enemy,  to  say  we  had  struck,  the  Queen  Charlotte  having  previously 
done  so. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
To  Captain  Barclay.  GEORGE  INGLIS. 


III. 

A  statement  of  the  force  of  his  majesty's  squadron,  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  that  of  the  United  States. 

His  Majesty's  squadron. 

Detroit. — Two  long  24-pounders,  one  long  i8-pounder  on  pivot; 
six  long  i2-pounders,  eight  long  Q-pounders,  one  24-pound  carronade, 
one  1 8-pound  carronade. 

Queen  Charlotte. — One  long  12-pounder,  on  pivot;  two  long  9- 
pounders,  fourteen  24-pound  carronades. 

Lady  Prevost. — One  long  Q-pounder,  on  pivot;  two  long  6- 
pounders,  ten  1 2-pound  carronades. 

Hunter, — Four  long  6-pounders,  two  long  4-pounders,  two  long 
2-pounders,  two  1 2-pound  carronades. 

Little  Belt. — One  long  12-pounder,  on  pivot;  two  long  6- 
pounders. 

Chippeway. — One  long  9-pounder,  on  pivot. 

United  States'  squadron. 

Lawrence. — Two  long  1 2-pounders,  eighteen  32-pound  carro- 
nades. 

Niagara. — Two  long  12  pounders,  eighteen  32-pound  carro- 
nades. 

Caledonia. — Two  long  24-pounders,  one  32-pound  carronade,  all 
on  pivots. 

Ariel. — Four  long  1 2-pounders,  on  pivots. 

Somers. — One  long  24-pounder,  one  32-pound  carronade,  both 
on  pivots. 

Porcupine. — One  long  32-pounder,  on  pivot. 

Tigress. — One  long  32-pounder,  on  pivot. 

Scorpion. — One  long  32-pounder,  one  24-pound  carronade,  both 
on  pivots. 

Trippe. — One  24-pounder,  on  pivot. 

R.  H.  BARCLAY. 
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A  list  of  killed  and  wounded  on  board  his  majesty's  ships  and 
vessels  in  an  action  with  the  American  squadron  on  Lake  Erie,  &c. 

Three  officers,  38  men  killed;  nine  officers,  85  men  wounded. 

V. 

Names  of  officers  killed  and  wounded. 

S.  J.  Garden,  Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment,  killed. 

Detroit. — Killed,  First-lieutenant,  J.  Garland. — Wounded,  Cap- 
tain R.  H.  Barclay,  dangerously;  J.  M.  Hoffmeister,  purser,  dan- 
gerously. 

Queen  Charlotte. — Killed,  Captain  R.  Finnis. — Wounded,  First- 
lieutenant  James  Stokoe,  severely;  James  Foster,  midshipman, 
slightly. 

Lady  Prevost. — Wounded,  Lieutenant  Edward  Buchan,  com- 
manding, dangerously;  First-lieutenant,  F.  Roulette,  severely. 

Hunter. — Wounded,  Lieutenant  G.  Bignell,  commanding,  severe- 
ly ;  Henry  Gateshill,  master's-mate,  slightly. 

Chippeway. — Wounded,  Master's-mate,  J.  Campbell,  command- 
ing, slightly. 

R.  H.  B.  commander,  and  late  senior  officer. 
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BRIEF  and  inaccurate  allusion  to  the  findings  in  the 
Court-Martial  of  the  British  commander  at  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie  has  from  time  to  time  been  made;  but 
the  proceedings  themselves  have  awaited  publication 
now  for  nearly  ninety-nine  years.  Captain  Mahan 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  typewritten  transcript  of 
these  proceedings  from  the  British  archives,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  consulting  them  in  preparing  his  masterful  work  on  Sea  Power 
in  Relation  to  the  War  of  1812;  but  the  proceedings  themselves  he 
did  not  publish.  It  is  from  Captain  Marian's  transcript,  however, 
that  this  important  document  is  now  for  the  first  time  published,  and 
notes  by  Captain  Mahan  will  be  frequently  found  in  this  copy,  en- 
closed in  brackets.  —  The  Editor  of  The  Journal  of  American  History. 

Adm.  sec. 

In  Letters  5445. 

At  a  Court-Martial  assembled  on  board  His  Majesty's  Ship 
Gladiator  in  Portsmouth  Harbour  on  the  ninth  Day  of  September 
1814. 

Present 

Edward   James   Foote   Esquire 

Rear  Admiral  of  the  White  and 

second  officer  in  the  Command 

of  His  Majestys  Ships  and  Ves- 

sels at  Spithead  and  in  Ports- 

mouth Harbour  President. 


Captain  Benjamin  Willm  Page 
George  Fowke 
Adam  Drummond 
Zachariah  Mudge 
Arthur  Farquhar 
James  Richard  Dacres 


Captain  Sir  James  Athol  Wood  Knt. 
David  Lloyd 
Edward  Brace 
Richard  Byron 
John  Quilliam 
George  Francis  Seymour 
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Pursuant  to  an  Order  from  the  Right  Honorable  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  dated  the  eighth  Day  of  September  1814 
and  directed  to  the  President  setting  forth  that  Commodore  Sir  James 
Lucas  Yeo,  had  transmitted  to  their  Lordships  the  Copy  of  a  Letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Robert  Heriot  Barclay  Esquire  Com- 
mander of  His  Majestys  late  Ship  Detroit  and  Senior  Officer  com- 
manding a  Squadron  of  His  Majestys  Ships  and  Vessels  in  Lake 
Erie  dated  the  I2th  of  September  1813  detailing  the  particular 
Circumstances  of  the  Capture  of  the  said  Squadron  on  Lake  Erie  by 
a  Squadron  of  Ships  and  Vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
the  loth  of  the  same  Month  The  Court  proceeded  to  enquire  into  the 
cause  and  circumstances  of  the  Capture  of  His  Majesty's  late  Squad- 
ron and  to  try  the  said  Captain  Robert  Heriot  Barclay  his  surviving 
Officers  and  Seamen  late  belonging  thereto  for  their  Conduct  on  that 
Occasion  and  having  heard  the  Evidence  produced  and  Compleated  the 
Enquiry  and  having  maturely  and  deliberately  weighed  and  considered 
the  whole  The  Court  is  of  Opinion  That  the  Capture  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's late  Squadron  was  caused  by  the  very  defective  Means  Captain 
Barclay  possessed  to  equip  them  on  Lake  Erie,  the  Want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  able  Seamen  whom  he  had  repeatedly  and  earnestly  re- 
quested to  be  sent  to  him,  the  very  great  superiority  of  the  force 
of  the  enemy  to  the  British  Squadron  and  the  unfortunate  early 
fall  of  the  superior  officers  in  the  Action,  That  it  appears  that  the 
greatest  Exertions  had  been  made  by  Captain  Barclay  in  equipping 
and  getting  into  order,  the  vessels  under  his  Command  That  he  was 
fully  justified  under  the  existing  Circumstances  in  bringing  the 
Enemy  to  Action  That  the  Judgment  and  Gallantry  of  Captain  Bar- 
clay in  taking  his  Squadron  into  action  and  during  the  Contest  were 
highly  conspicuous  and  entitled  him  to  the  highest  Praise  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  other  Officers  and  Men  of  His  Majesty's  late 
Squadron  conducted  themselves  in  the  most  gallant  Manner  and 
doth  adjudge  the  said  Captain  Robert  Heriot  Barclay  his  surviving 
Officers  and  Men  to  be  most  fully  and  honorably  acquitted  and  they 
are  hereby  most  fully  and  most  honourably  acquitted  accordingly. 

Edwd.  Jas.  Foote. 

B.  W.  Page  J.  A.  Wood 

George  Fowke  David  Lloyd 

Adam  Drummond  E.  Brace 

Zachary  Mudge  R.  Byron 

Arthr.  Farquhar  J.  Quilliam 

Jas.  R.  Dacres  G.  F.  Seymour 
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Mr.  Greetham 

Dy  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Fleet  (Admirality  note  in  Margin 
of  2nd  page)  29  Nov  1814  Vide  Minute  for  paying  the  Officers  & 
Men  on  letter  from  Lieu1.  Geo.  Inglis  dated  23  Nov  1814 

Jn.  W.  C. 

Minutes  taken  at  a  Court  Martial  assembled  on  board  His 
Majesty's  Ship  Gladiator  in  Portsmouth  Harbour  on  the  Ninth  Day 
of  September  1814 

Present 

Edward  James  Foote  Esquire, 
Rear  Admiral  of  the  White, 
And  second  Officer  in  the  Com- 
mand of  His  Majesty's  Ships 
and  Vessels  at  Spithead  and  in 
Portsmouth  Harbour  President 

Captains  Benjn.  Wm.  Page,  Captains  Sir  Ja8.  Athol  Wood  Knt. 
George  Fowke  David  Lloyd 

Adam  Drummond  Edward  Brace 

Zachariah  Mudge  Richd.  Byron 

Arthur  Farquhar  John  Quilliam 

Jas.  Richd.  Dacres  Geoe.  Fras.  Seymour 

Captain  Robert  Heriot  Barclay,  Commander  of  His  Majesty's 
late  Ship,  Detroit,  his  surviving  Officers  and  Seamen,  were  brought 
in  and  Audience  admitted. 

The  Order  from  the  Right  Honourable  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  dated  the  eighth  Day  of  September  1814  and  di- 
rected to  the  President,  setting  forth,  That  Commodore  Sir  James 
Lucas  Yeo  had  transmitted  to  their  Lordships  the  Copy  of  a  Letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Robert  Heriot  Barclay  Esquire,  Com- 
mander of  His  Majesty's  late  Ship  "Detroit"  and  Senior  Officer 
Commanding  a  Squadron  of  His  Majesty's  Ships  and  Vessel  [sic] 
on  Lake  Erie,  dated  the  I2th  of  September  1813,  detailing  the  par- 
ticular Circumstances  of  the  Capture  of  the  said  Squadron  on  Lake 
Erie  by  a  Squadron  of  Ships  and  Vessels  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  loth  of  the  same  Month,  and  to  enquire  into  the  cause 
and  circumstances  of  the  Capture  of  His  Majesty's  late  Squadron, 
and  to  try  the  said  Captain  Robert  Heriot  Barclay  his  surviving  Of- 
ficers and  Seamen  late  belonging  thereto,  for  their  Conduct  on  that 
occasion,  was  read. 
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The  President  reported  to  the  Court,  That  Captains  Peter  Hey- 
wood  and  James  Black  were  absent  on  Admiralty  leave 

The  Members  of  the  Court,  and  the  Judge  Advocate  then  in 
open  Court,  and  before  they  proceeded  to  Trial  respectively  took 
the  several  Oaths  enjoined  and  directed  in  and  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment made  and  passed  in  the  Twenty-second  year  of  the  Reign  of 
His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  second,  intituled,  "An  Act  for 
amending  explaining  and  reducing  into  one  Act  of  Parliament  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Government  of  His  Majesty's  Ships  Vessels  and 
Forces  by  Sea" 

Then  the  said  Letter  from  the  said  Commodore  Sir  James  Lucas 
Yeo  and  the  Copy  of  the  Letter  from  the  said  Captain  Robert  Heriot 
Barclay  were  read,  and  are  hereto  annexed. 

[This  letter  of  Barclay,  which  thus  became  a  part  of  the  evidence 
considered  by  the  Court  Martial,  is  given  entire  elsewhere  in  these 
pages. — Frank  Allaben.] 

To  Captain  Barclay 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  Narrative  to  produce  of  the  Trans- 
actions respecting  the  loss  of  His  Majesty's  Squadron  on  Lake  Erie? 

Captain  Barclay  produced  a  Narrative  [sic]  which  was  read, 
and  is  hereto  annexed. 

[I  here  leave  page  4  of  the  type  written  manuscript  of  the  Court 
Martial  Minutes  and  next  copy  pages  14-25,  containing  Captain  Bar- 
clay's "Narrative,"  above  mentioned,  that  the  reader  may  have  this 
before  him  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  came  before  the  Court  Mar- 
tial, and  so  be  better  able  to  follow  the  testimony  and  cross  examina- 
tions which  succeeded  the  reading  of  this  statement  by  Captain  Bar- 
clay.— Frank  Allaben.] 

Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  during  the  Com- 
mand of  Captain  Barclay  of  His  Majesty's 
Squadron  on  Lake  Erie — 

Mr  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Court — 

On  my  arrival  at  Bermuda  in  Feby.  1813  Sir  John  Borlaise  [sic] 
Warren  received  an  application  from  Sir  George  Prevost  to  send 
some  Captains,  Lieutenants  and  Seamen  to  man  three  Corvettes  on 
Lake  Ontario. 
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I  was  sent  with  Captains  Finnis  &  Pring,  Six  Lieutenants,  and 
Gunners  to  Halifax  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with  as  much  ex- 
pedition as  possible  to  Quebec  and  from  thence  to  the  Lake  Ontario. 

On  my  arrival  at  Kingston  on  the  Lake  I  took  command  of  the 
Corvett  No.  I  then  called  the  Wolfe  by  appointment  from  Sir  John 
B.  Warren,  about  three  weeks  after  my  taking  the  Command  I  was 
superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo,  with  a  large  de- 
tachment of  Officers  and  Seamen  from  England,  and  appointed  by 
that  Officer  to  the  superintendance  of  the  Gun  Boats  for  the  time 

being Soon  after  my  appointment  to  the  Gun  Boats  it  was 

judged  necessary  to  send  a  Naval  Establishment  to  Lake  Erie  to 
render  the  Squadron  on  that  Lake  effective,  which  it  was  not  con- 
sidered to  be  under  the  Provincial  Marine. 

This  Command  was  offered  to  Captain  Mulcaster  the  next  in 
Command  to  Sir  James  Yeo,  who  to  my  personal  knowledge  declined 
it  in  consequence  of  its  ineffective  State  and  Sir  James  Yeo  refusing 
to  send  Seamen. 

On  Captain  Mulcaster's  declining  I  was  order'd  to  proceed  to 
that  Lake  with  three  Lieutenants,  one  Surgeon,  and  Pursur,  a 
Master's  Mate,  and  19  Men,  12  of  these  were  Canadians,  who  had 
been  discharged  from  his  own  Squadron  on  Lake  Ontario  the  others 
were  the  most  worthless  Characters  that  came  from  England  with 
him,  which  can  be  proved  by  the  Evidence  present,  and  were  sent  on 
board  a  small  coasting  Sloop  armed,  only  with  a  few  Muskets  to  pro- 
ceed to  York  on  our  way  to  Lake  Erie On  our  arrival  at  that 

place  from  the  bad  State  of  Health  of  the  Master's  Mate  (which  had 
been  reported  by  me  to  Sir  James  Yeo),  I  was  obliged  on  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Surgeon  to  send  him  back  in  the  Sloop.  From  York  I 
proceeded  with  about  200  Soldiers  in  Batteaux's  to  join  General 
Vincent  at  Fort  George  which  was  the  nearest  Road  to  Amherstberg 
where  I  was  to  take  the  command  of  the  Naval  Force  on  the  Lake 
Erie  -  -  while  proceeding  to  join  General  Vincent  I  heard  he  was 
driven  from  Fort  George  and  I  met  him  on  his  retreat  [May  27-29. — 
Capt.  Mahan]  -  -  From  the  General  I  learned  he  had  sent  the  Queen 
Charlotte  to  Amherstberg  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  Enemies 
hands  at  Fort  Erie.  No  alternative  was  now  left  but  to  proceed  to 
Amerstberg  by  Land  from  which  we  were  then  300  Miles. 

On  my  way  to  that  place  I  learn  that  two  Vessels  were  at  Long 
Point,  I  immediately  proceeded  there  with  the  Naval  Detachment  I 
had  brought  with  me  from  Lake  Ontario,  having  left  the  200  Soldiers 
with  General  Vincent.  On  arriving  at  Long  point  [Probably  June 
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i-io. — Capt.  Mahan]  I  found  the  Lady  Prevost  and  Chippawa 
Schooners,  In  the  former  I  embarked  the  Men  to  proceed  to  Amherst- 
berg  leaving  the  other  to  Convoy  a  Transport  with  Flour  to  that  Place, 
for  even  then  the  Garrison  of  Amherstberg  was  obliged  to  be  supplied 
with  Provisions  from  that  Depot.  At  Long  Point  I  addressed  a 
Letter  to  Sir  James  Yeo,  detailing  my  proceedings  since  I  left  him 
and  stating  to  him  what  I  found  to  be  the  State  of  the  two  Schooners 
at  Longpoint  and  what  I  understood  to  be  the  State  of  the  remain- 
ing Force. 

I  proceeded  in  the  Lady  Prevost  intending  to  reconnoitre  the 
Enemies  Force  in  Presque  Isle  which  I  could  not  accomplish  from 
variable  Winds;  and,  being  anxious  to  join  the  Naval  Force  at  Am- 
herstberg I  lost  no  time  in  going  to  that  place.  I  found  on  my  arrival 
there  that  the  Information  I  had  received  relative  to  the  State  of  the 
Naval  Establishment  placed  under  my  orders  was  but  too  true  and 
I  wrote  immediately  to  Sir  James  Yeo  requesting  a  reenforcement 
of  Seamen  without  loss  of  time  and  stated  to  him  in  that  Letter  the 
Qualities  and  Condition  of  the  Squadron. 

As  soon  as  I  could  prepare  for  Sea  I  sailed  in  the  Queen  Charlotte 
to  reconnoitre  Presque  Isle  with  the  Additional  reason,  of  information 
having  been  just  received  that  reenforcements  for  the  Enemies  Army 

under  General  Harrison  were  coming  from  that  port  by  the  Lake 

This  information  proved  to  be  unfounded  and  I  proceeded  according 
to  my  first  intention  of  looking  into  that  Port  and  found  the  Enemies 
Force  far  advanced,  for  the  particulars  I  refer  the  Court  to  Letter 
No.  7 — In  which  they  will  find  I  not  only  proposed  a  combined  attack 
on  that  place  but  still  urged  the  necessity  of  being  immediately  re- 
enforced  by  Seamen  to  prevent  the  Enemy  having  the  Superiority  on 

the  Lake The  Court  will  find  also  by  that  letter  that  Sir  James 

Yeo  sent  me  a  Captain  [Finnis;  V.  infra. — Capt.  Mahan]  with  his  ser- 
vant no  one  else.  And  I  beg  leave  to  state  to  the  Court  that  this  Letter 
called  forth  a  repremand  from  the  Commodore  which  he  stated  as 
being  much  too  peremptory  from  a  Junior  to  an  Officer  so  much 
Higher  in  Rank.  To  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  Seamen  and 
Troops  for  the  above  desirable  purpose,  I  cruized  between  Black  Rock 
and  Presque  Isle  to  intercept  the  Brig  and  Schooners  which  were  com- 
ing from  that  place  to  join  the  Enemies  force  at  Presque  Isle;  [If  this 
be  correct  B.  was  in  this  position,  June  12-11,  date  of  Perry's  depart- 
ure and  arrival  at  Erie. — Capt.  Mahan]  but  I  was  unfortunate  and 
missed  them  in  a  Fog  being  obliged  to  return  to  Long  Point  for  Provi- 
sions and  to  receive  such  answers  to  the  Communications  as  I  had 
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made  to  Sir  James  Yeo  and  General  Vincent.  After  I  had  waited  in 
vain  for  Seamen  or  even  any  letter  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Finnis  except  one  from  Lieu*.  Col.  Harvey,  I  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  fill  His  Majestys  Vessels  with  provisions  as  well  as  a  Transport 
Schooner  that  I  had  brought  for  that  purpose  and  return  to  Amherst- 
berg  to  prepare  the  Boats  of  various  kinds  for  our  intended  expedition 
and  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  Army  in  Flour,  which  I  did,  and 
found  the  Detroit  still  in  a  very  backward  state,  not  near  ready  for 
Launching,  the  Materials  for  Building  nearly  exhausted  and  without 
one  Gleam  of  hope  that  the  prospect  could  brighten,  except  by  an  as- 
surance from  General  Vincent  that  a  force  would  be  sent  to  Cooperate 
with  me  on  our  intended  attack  on  Presque  Isle,  and  even  then  we 
had  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  small  Vessels  from  Lake  Huron  to 
transport  the  necessary  Artillery  and  Troops.  When  these  Vessels 
did  arrive,  still  under  the  impression  that  aid  would  be  afforded  to 
anable  Major  General  Proctor  and  myself  to  make  the  joint  attack, 
every  thing  was  prepared  even  the  Artillery  embarked  when  I  was 
shewn  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adjutant  General,  which  stated  that 
no  assistance  could  be  sent  from  the  Army  under  Major  General  De 
Rottenberg  (who  had  superceeded  [about  July  i. — Capt.  Mahan] 
General  Vincent)  which  entirely  put  an  end  to  our  hopes  in  that  way. 
I  therefore  represented  the  case  to  Commodore  Sir  James  Yeo, 
equipped  my  Squadron  as  well  as  I  could  and  sailed  [towards  July  20, 
on  which  day  his  Squadron  appeared  off  Erie. — Capt.  Mahan]  not 
only  to  prevent  the  Enemies  Squadron  from  coming  over  the  Bar  but 
to  be  nearer  Lake  Ontario  from  whence  I  still  fondly  looked  for  re- 
enforcements.  On  my  arrival  at  Longpoint  and  the  failure  of  getting 
Men  from  both  parties  I  thought  my  situation  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Country  so  critical  that  I  wrote  to  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Prevost, 
[July  16. — Capt.  Mahan]  (lest  Sir  James  Yeo  should  be  in  the  Lake) 
to  point  out  the  great  necessity  of  taking  this  Lake  into  his  serious  con- 
sideration as  on  it  depended  the  very  existence  of  the  Army  under  the 
Command  of  General  Proctor,  to  which  Letter  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
Court.  Disappointed  as  I  was  not  only  by  the  non  arrival  of  the 
Seamen  but  by  the  Generals  declining  to  send  Troops  to  distroy 

Presque  Isle 1  sailed  again  to  reconnoitre  that  place,  determined 

to  attack  any  part  of  the  Enemies  Force  that  might  be  over  the 
Bar  —  -  the  particulars  of  which  I  again  refer  the  Court  (to  the 
letter  Book  No.  10) — which  was  sent  by  an  offices,  when  it  will  appear 
that  I  again  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  being  reenforced  as  I 
feared  the  event  would  prove  fatal.  To  this  important  Letter  I  only 
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received  a  verbal  answer  from  Sir  James  Yeo  that  he  could  not  send 
me  any  Seamen.  This  I  state  in  refutation  of  the  charge  against  me 
in  which  he  says  that  I  only  allowed  him  three  Days  to  send  Men 
three  hundred  Miles.  I  cruized  there  still  hoping  that  I  should  at 
Length  be  reenforced  blockadeing  the  Port  of  Presque  as  closely  as  I 
could  [This  does  not  agree  with  the  American  acct.  but  skims  over 
thin  ice. — Capt.  Mahan]  untill  I  one  morning  saw  the  whole  of  the 
Enemies  force  over  the  Bar  and  in  a  most  formidable  state  of  prepara- 
tion [The  "Niagara"  was  on  the  bar,  not  over  it,  and  thus  Perry's 
entire  fleet  in  a  critical  situation,  when  Barclay  appeared  in  the  offing 
on  this  occasion;  but  by  lining  up  all  his  vessels  with  the  "Niagara," 
as  if  the  latter  were  where  he  wished  her,  Perry  deceived  his  veteran 

opponent. — Frank  Allaben] 1  wrote  immediately  to  Sir  James 

Yeo  Letter  No.  15 and  made  an  appearance  to  the  Enemy  of  re- 
turning to  Long  point,  but  soon  after  losing  sight  of  them  I  bore  up 
for  Amherstberg.  I  was  happy  to  find  on  my  arrival  that  General 
Proctor  had  returned  from  the  Expedition  against  Sandusky  and  my 
whole  attention  was  now  turned  on  the  equipment  of  the  Detroit  be- 
ing fully  aware  of  the  speedy  approach  of  the  Enemys  Squadron  and 
the  necessity  of  at  least  making  a  Shew  to  prevent  their  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  superiority  and  assailing  us  by  land  and  lake  together. 

It  will  appear  by  Letter  No.  21 to  Sir  James  Yeo  that  my  fears 

were  realized  as  the  Enemies  force  had  chaced  my  lookout  Vessel  and 
by  letter  25  that  they  had  made  their  appearance  off  Amherstberg. 

On  my  arrival  at  Amherstberg  I  sent  a  small  Schooner  to  cruize 
to  the  Eastward  of  the  Islands  to  apprize  me  of  the  approach  of  the 
Enemies  Squadron  and  was  soon  satisfied  that  my  apprehensions  of 
their  following  me  up  were  but  too  well  founded  as  the  Court  will  see 

by  referring  to  my  Letter  to  the  Commodore  on  the  Subject 

They  did  not  appear  off  this  port  until  the  24th  and  I  apprized  him 
of  it  again  by  my  No.  25  bearing  date  the  25th  August.  By  this  time 
our  necesities  were  becoming  very  urgent  and  our  supplies  by  the  Lake 
entirely  cut  off.  No  possibility  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  by 
Land  for  the  numerous  people  we  had  to  feed.  Every  attention  was 
turned  to  the  Naval  Force  which  the  Country  now  looked  up  to,  as 
the  only  defence.  I  now  understood  that  about  50  Seamen  with  two 
Lieu*,  and  one  Midshipman  were  on  their  way  from  Kingston,  Not 
from  Commodore  Sir  James  Yeo,  but  from  Sir  George  Prevost 
though  [sic]  General  Proctor,  to  whom  I  had  previously  applied, 
finding  all  applications  to  Sir  James  Yeo  useless Anxiously  in- 
deed did  all  look  forward  for  their  arrival,  few  as  they  were  at  length 
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on  the  5th  of  September  they  did  arrive  but  instead  of  50  far  short  of 
three  hundred  the  number  I  hoped  to  receive  they  counted  only  36 
with  two  Lieu18,  one  Masters  Mate  and  two  Gunners  being1  the  first  di- 
vision that  left  H.  M.  Troopship  Dover  at  Quebec. 

When  that  division  left  Quebec  there  was  no  idea  of  any  more 
coming  and  the  letter  I  received,  by  Lieut  Bignal  (Lieut  [this  word 
is  not  clear,  it  might  me  "first"]  of  the  above  Troopship)  told  me 
that  when  Sir  James  Yeo  understood  that  the  remainder  had  come  to 

Kingston  he  would  forward  the  like  number  from  the  Squadron 

Sir  James  in  this  communication  seems  to  have  entirely  disbelieved 
the  many  representations  of  our  approaching  necessities,  when  he 
writes  so  cooly  about  sending  men  by  the  mode  he  proposes  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Dovers  Seamen  did  not  arrive  at  Kingston  a  distance 
inland  from  Amherstberg  of  600  Miles  untill  after  the  action.  The 
Enemy  were  in  superior  Force  between  him  and  Kingston  so  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  water  communication  and  it  must  have 
taken  at  least  6  days  to  communicate  with  him  by  Land  -  -  12  more 
must  have  elapsed  before  Men  could  reach  Amherstberg  and  at  most 
it  was  but  a  faint  hope  that  they  would  come  at  all. 

The  Court  will  now  allow  me  to  revert  to  our  actual  state  at  this 
time.  There  were  above  14000  Indians  to  Victual  who  had  come 
from  distant  Countries,  accustomed  to  every  indulgence  and  prone 
to  quarrel  and  turn  their  Armies  against  their  friends  as  well  as  foes 
if  their  wants  were  not  Supplied  and  liberally  too.  To  this  number 
was  to  be  added  the  whole  population  of  that  part  of  the  Country  and 
the  regular  force  attached  to  General  Proctor.  To  the  want  of  Pro- 
visions must  be  added  the  other  privation,  of  every  kind  of  Military 
and  Naval  Stores  therefore  it  was  to  be  considered  that  each  suc- 
ceeding day  added  to  our  difficulties,  and  I  must  beg  the  Courts  at- 
tention to  this  circumstance,  They  were  not  difficulties  that  could  be 
surmounted  as  will  appear  by  a  reference  to  a  letter  from  Deputy  WO.M 
Comy.  Gilmour  dated  5th  Sepr.  1813  to  Depy.  Comy.  Gen1.  Couche  and 
also  by  his  letter  to  me  dated  Montreal  7  June  1814  (No.  21).  I  felt  NO.JI 
the  necessity  of  this  document  and  therefore  applied  to  him  for  it 
having  lost  all  my  Official  communications  on  the  Subject.  One  more 
trial  was  made  to  remain  untill  Seamen  might  arrive  at  least  until  we 
might  have  a  certainty  of  their  being  on  their  way  that  failing  only 
two  alternatives  remained  either  to  join  in  the  retreat  of  the  Army 
after  ingloriously  burning  my  Vessels,  or  risk  an  action  notwithstand- 
ing the  deplorable  manner  in  which  the  Squadron  was  manned  and 
if  the  Country  was  to  fall  it  should  not  be  without  an  effort  on  my  part 
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to  prevent  it Under  such  circumstance  what  Officer  could  hesi- 
tate a  moment  which  measure  he  should  adopt.  I  therefore  instantly 
decided  on  that  which  appeared  the  most  honorable  and  determined  to 
risk  everything  rather  than  abandon  my  Post  without  a  struggle,  and 

NO.  13          I  was  confirmed  in  this  resolution  by  General  Proctor's  concurrence 

NO.  9  as  express'd  in  his  Letter  of  the  8th  Sept.  here  produced,  and  the 

Court  will  perceive  by  extracts  from  letters  from  Sir  George  Prevost 
that  in  risking  an  Action  at  this  critical  period,  I  only  anticipated  the 
express  Orders  of  His  Excellency  who  in  a  letter  to  General  Proctor 

in  NO.  9  dated  the  18  Sept.  says  "that  the  Squadron  on  Lake  Erie  being  in- 
evitably involved  in  the  Common  Fate  of  the  Military  portion  on 
Lake  Erie  is  to  be  devoted  to  their  preservation  and  if  necessary 
sacrificed  to  the  last  atom  sooner  than  a  vestage  be  left  to  swell  the 
pride  of  an  arrogant  Foe." 

Having  in  my  statement  endeavored  to  point  out  the  numerous 
and  accumulating  difficulties  that  I  laboured  under  in  conjunction 
with  the  Army  under  Major  General  Proctor  I  trust  I  have  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  the  Squadrons  departure  from  Amherstberg. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  observations  on  the  result  of 
the  action  as  my  Official  Letter  to  Sir  James  Yeo  on  the  Subject  is 
now  before  the  Court  [I  presume  this  includes  the  "letter"  under  the 
oath  made  to  the  accuracy  of  the  "narrative". — Capt.  Mahan]  but 
I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  Sir  James  Yeo's 
letter  and  first  on  that  paragraph  wherein  he  seems  to  doubt  the  exist- 

ance  of  any  scarcity  that  could  justify  my  risking  an  action In 

answer  to  which  I  submit  that  if  the  Deputy  Comy.  General  of  an 
Army  with  such  ample  means  as  he  had  at  his  disposal  was  unable  to 
procure  anything  like  an  adequate  supply  for  the  Troops,  can  any  one 
doubt  the  actual  scarcity  -  —  That  it  did  exist  in  an  insurmountable 
degree  is  evident  from  the  Commisarys  Letters  before  refered  to.  I 
must  next  beg  leave  to  point  out  the  striking  difference  between  Sir 
James  Yeo's  first  Letter  to  Sir  J.  Warren  and  his  second,  written 

[in  pendi]  after  receiving  my  official  account  of  the  Action  a  Copy  of  which 
letter  I  beg  leave  to  produce  No.  [sic]  which  if  I  may  judge  from  that 
circumstance  he  must  have  felt  conscious  that  he  had  neglected  to 
send  me  reenf orcements  untill  it  was  too  late My  repeated  re- 
quests to  him  for  this  assistance  may  have  irritated  him  and  to  save 
himself  from  censure  he  had  endeavored  to  through  [sic]  obliguay  on 
me His  observation  "that  I  appeared  to  have  sailed  under  con- 
viction that  I  had  everything  to  gain  and  but  little  to  lose"  altho  most 
true  in  the  first  part  in  one  sense  is  evidently  meant  from  the  general 
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Tenor  of  the  Letter  to  bear  another  construction  I  certainly  had  much 
to  gain,  no  less  than  rescuing  the  Squadron  under  my  orders  from  im- 
pending distructions,  saving  General  Proctors  Division  of  the  Army 
and  preventing  the  fall  of  a  Country  of  immense  extent  and  conse- 
quence to  His  Majesty's  Dominions  in  North  America,  and  these  were 
the  only  considerations  that  influenced  my  conduct.  That  I  had  little 
to  lose  I  never  can  admit  as  I  had  not  only  my  own  Character  as  an 
Officer  to  support  but  also  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  British  Navy 
which  on  this  occasion  I  felt  was  committed  to  my  charge  and  had  I 
not  risked  and  [sic]  action  the  whole  disgrace  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Army  would  have  attached  to  me,  and  I  should  have  been  justly  in- 
volved in  the  shocking  imputation  of  Cowardice.  And  what  did  Sir 
James  Yeo  give  me  to  enable  me  to  gain  so  great  an  object  ?  In  the 
first  place  19  of  the  worst  Men  of  his  Squadron  which  I  took  with  me 
on  assuming  Command  subsequently  allowing  36  Men  with  two  Lieut8, 
i  Masters  Mate  and  2  Gunners  whom  I  had  procured  by  urgent  solici- 
tation to  Sir  Geo  Prevost  to  pass  him  to  join  me  at  so  late  a  period 
that  even  this  trival  reenforcement  only  reached  me  three  days  pre- 
vious to  the  Action. 

The  letters  before  the  Court  wherein  I  so  repeatedly  urged  the 
necessity  of  a  body  [sic]  Seamen  even  from  the  Moment  of  my  as- 
suming the  Command  will  I  trust  sufficiently  refute  the  insinuation  of 

Sir  James  Yeo  that  I  only  allowed  three  days  for  their  arrival 1 

now  beg  leave  to  refer  the  Court  to  a  letter  from  General  Proctor 
No.  20  wherein  he  states  the  absolute  necessity  of  my  sailing  and  like-  No-30 
wise  to  the  Gen1.  Orders  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  America 
dated  the  24th  Novr.  1813  wherein  his  Excellency  is  pleased  to  say 
that  Captain  Barclay  and  his  Brave  Crew  have  by  their  Gallant  daring 
and  self  devotion  to  their  Country's  cause  preserved  its  honor  and 

their  own  even  in  Defeat Situated  as  I  now  am  and  however 

unwilling  I  should  be  under  less  imperious  circumstances  to  obtrude 
my  former  services  on  this  Court  I  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me 
on  this  occasion  to  state  that  I  have  been  Sixteen  Years  actually  em- 
ployed in  his  Majestys  Service  have  been  frequently  engaged  with  the 
Enemy  and  have  been  wounded  eight  times I  have  thus  endeav- 
oured to  state  to  the  Court  the  whole  of  the  leading  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  case  and  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Living  wit- 
nesses, I  have  been  compelled  to  have  resource  to  authenticated  Docu- 
ments of  Official  Correspondence  which  I  trust  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  necessity  alone  forced  me  to  seek  so  unequal  a  combat,  And 
although  unsuccessful,  I  indulge  the  hope  that  the  decision  of  this 
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court  will  rescue  my  character  from  the  imputation  of  Rashness,  and 
will  be  honourable  to  myself,  and  the  brave  Officers  and  crew  under 
my  Command. 

R.  H.  Barclay. 

[I  now  return  to  page  4  of  the  Typewritten  Transcript  of  the 
Court  Martial  Proceedings,  to  what  immediately  follows  the  state- 
ment that  Captain  Barclay  produced  and  read  his  "Narrative,"  just 
given. — Frank  Allaben.] 

Captain  Barclay  being  sworn,  declared  that  the  Contents  of  the 
Narrative  that  had  been  read  to  the  Court  were  correct  and  true  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  against  any  of  the  Of- 
ficers or  Crews  of  the  Squadron  lately  under  your  command  on  Lake 
Erie? 

A.     None. 

To  the  Officers. 

Q.  Have  either  of  you  any  Complaint  to  make  against  Captain 
Barclay  respecting  his  Conduct  on  the  occasion? 

A.     None  whatever. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Stokoe  sworn. 

Q.  Are  the  Contents  of  the  Narrative  of  Captain  Barclay  more 
particularly  as  to  the  Scarcity  of  Provision  at  Lake  Erie  and  the  want 
of  Seamen  on  board  the  Squadron  correct  as  far  as  came  within  your 
knowledge  and  to  the  best  of  your  belief  ? 

A.     They  are,  we  were  particularly  short  of  Seamen. 

Q.  How  many  Men  had  you  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte  that 
you  could  call  experienced  Seamen  ? 

A.  Not  more  than  ten  with  the  petty  Officer  we  had  on  board 
between  One  hundred  and  twenty  and  One  hundred  and  thirty  Men 
Officers  and  all  together. 

Q.  How  many  Men  had  you  on  board  that  had  been  accustomed 
to  work  the  great  Guns  with  a  Ship  in  Motion  ? 

A.  Only  the  Men  that  came  up  from  Dover  three  days  before 
we  sailed,  we  had  sixteen  of  them,  boys  included,  from  the  Dover,  the 
rest  we  had  learnt  ourselves  since  our  arrival  on  the  Lake 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  other  Vessels  that  composed  the 
Squadron  of  Captain  Barclay  were  equally  deficient  in  Seamen  ? 

A.     All  the  other  Vessels  were  equally  deficient  in  point  of  Sea- 
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men,  except  the  Detroit,  might  have  had  a  few  more  on  Account  of 
being  a  larger  Vessel. 

Q.     Were  you  a  Prisoner  on  board  the  American  Vessels? 

A.  No,  I  remained  on  board  our  own  Vessel  six  Weeks  after 
we  were  captured,  I  never  was  on  board  any  of  the  Enemys  Vessels. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  Seamen  of  the  British  Squadron  were 
killed  and  wounded? 

A.  One  killed  and  four  wounded  of  the  able  Seamen  on  board 
the  Queen  Charlotte. 

Q.  At  half  an  Allowance  how  many  Days  Provisions  had  you 
on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte  when  you  went  out  ? 

A.  We  might  have  had  a  Weeks  at  half  Allowance  of  Pro- 
visions but  not  of  Spirits  they  were  preserved  for  the  Action,  and 
all  consumed  on  that  day,  we  had  none  served  out  for  several  days 
before. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  the  State  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  just  be- 
fore you  were  wounded  ? 

A.  Several  shots  had  struck  the  Vessel  many  of  the  ropes  were 
cut  away  but  the  Vessel  was  then  manageable,  this  was  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  after  the  commencement  of  the  Action.  Captain  Finnis 
and  Lieutenant  Garden  of  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment  were 
killed  immediately  on  the  commencement  of  the  Action,  before  a 
Man  was  hurt.  There  were  then  one  provincial  Lieutenant,  one 
Masters  Mate  that  had  been  in  the  Navy,  and  two  provincial  Midship- 
men, quite  youngsters,  and  two  Warrant  Officers,  a  Boatswain  and 
Gunner  left,  this  was  after  I  was  wounded. 

Q.  At  what  distance  did  the  Niagara  engage  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte in  the  beginning  of  the  Action  ? 

A.  She  engaged  us  on  the  Quarter  out  of  Carronade  distance, 
with  what  long  Guns  she  had. 

Q.     Was  your  principal  Injury  received  from  her? 

A.  No,  from  the  Caledonia,  who  laid  on  our  Beam  with  two  long 
twenty  four  Pounders  on  Pivets,  also  out  of  Carronade  Shot  distance. 

Captain  Barclay  asked. 

Q.  Had  provincial  Lieutenant  Irving  experience  sufficient  to 
such  Service,  as  to  [sic]  conduct  the  Queen  Charlotte  in  Action  after 
the  Death  of  Captain  Finnis,  and  your  own  Wound? 

A.  He  was  a  very  brave  young  Man,  a  perfect  Seaman,  but  not 
experienced  as  an  Officer. 

Provincial  Lieutenant  Francis  Purvis,  late  of  His  Majestys  Ship 
Detroit,  called  in  and  sworn. 
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Q.  Are  the  Contents  of  the  Narrative  of  Captain  Barclay  more 
particularly  as  to  the  Scarcity  of  Provisions  at  Lake  Erie  and  the 
want  of  Seamen  on  board  the  Squadron  correct  and  true  as  far  as 
came  within  your  knowledge  and  to  the  best  of  your  belief  ? 

A.     Yes,  they  are. 

Q.  How  many  experienced  Seamen  had  you  on  board  the  De- 
troit when  the  Action  commenced? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  not  more  than  ten,  petty  Of- 
ficers included. 

Q.  How  long  had  the  Detroit  been  in  Action  when  Captain 
Barclay  unfortunately  received  his  Wound? 

A.     About  two  hours  and  a  half  to  the  best  of  my  Recollection. 

Q.  Was  every  Exertion  made  to  defend  the  Ship  after  Captain 
Barclay  was  wounded  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Was  she  at  that  time  in  a  very  disabled  and  unmanageable 
State? 

A.     Very  much  so  indeed. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  how  many  of  those  ten  Seamen  were  killed 
and  wounded  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  seven  or  eight  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

Q.  How  near  were  the  Enemy  to  you  during  the  early  part  of 
the  Engagement? 

A.  I  should  suppose  in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement  the 
Detroit  in  engaging  the  Lawrence  was  within  a  Musquet  Shot  and 
within  Pistol  Shot  of  the  Niagara,  the  latter  came  down  after  the 
Lawrence  had  struck. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  of  the  Shots  of  the  Enemy's  Ship  to 
reach  the  British  Squadron  when  the  latters  Guns  did  not  reach  them? 

A.     I  cannot  say  exactly  that  I  did  being  employed  at  my  Gun. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  take  possession  of  the  Lawrence  when  she 
struck  ? 

A.  We  had  only  one  Boat  and  that  was  cut  to  pieces  and  the 
Niagara,  another  large  Brig,  being  to  windward  came  down  too 
quickly  on  us. 

Q.     What  do  you  attribute  the  loss  of  the  Action  principally  to? 

A.  To  the  loss  of  Captain  Finnis  and  the  Queen's  running  up 
under  our  Lee  and  the  Detroits  falling  on  board  of  them  which  per- 
mitted the  Enemy's  Squadron  to  lay  and  rake  us  and  the  Men  conse- 
quently got  into  confusion. 
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Q.     Did  the  Enemy's  Gun  Boats  do  you  much  damage  ? 

A.  More  than  any  of  their  Vessels  they  had  long  two  and 
thirties. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  Enemys  Vessels  were  well 
manned  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  were  remarkably  well  manned,  I  believe  from  the 
Information  I  received  from  the  American  Officers  that  the  Law- 
rence had  more  able  Seamen  on  board  than  we  had  in  our  whole 
Squadron,  I  was  on  board  the  Lawrence  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
and  on  board  the  Niagara  two  or  three  Days,  she  appeared  to  be 
very  well  manned  they  chiefly  manned  the  prizes  from  her. 

Q.  Was  the  Queen  Charlotte  in  a  manageable  State  immediately 
before  she  got  on  board  the  Detroit  ? 

A.  She  did  not  appear  so,  they  did  not  back  any  of  their  Sails 
to  avoid  her. 

Q.     What  was  the  force  of  the  American  Brig? 

A.  The  Lawrence  and  Niagara  had  each  eighteen  thirty  two 
pound  Carronades,  and  two  long  twelves  -  -  The  Caledonia  two  long 
twenty  four  and  one  thirty  two  or  twenty  four  Pound  Carronades, 
the  Tigress,  one  long  thirty  two 1  was  not  on  board  the  Ariel 

-  Summers,  Porcupine,  Scorpion  or  Trip,  but  I  understood  they 
had  all  long  thirty  two  Pound  and  one  or  two  had  Carronades  I 
believe. 

Q.     Did  they  appear  to  be  manned  equal  to  the  larger  Brigs? 

A.     Yes  they  did  in  equal  Proportions. 


The  Detroit  had 


The  Queen  Charlotte 
The  Lady  Prevost 
The  Hunter 
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Carronade 

D°. 

long  Guns 

Carronades 

long  Guns 
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The  little  Belt  I 9 


long  Guns 
i oj 

The  Cippeway  i 9      long  Gun 

Captain  Barclay  asked. 

Q.  Did  I  cause  the  Men  to  be  exercised  at  their  Guns  not  only 
in  my  own  Ship,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  Squadron  to  train  them  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  Use  of  the  Guns  ? 

A.  Twice  a  day  from  the  time  he  arrived  when  weather  per- 
mitted from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  each  time  and  Captain 
Barclay  came  forward  and  saw  that  they  were  properly  exercised. 

Q.     Were  they  exercised  with  Powder? 

A.     Yes  they  were  occasionally. 

Q.  Were  they  exercised  with  Powder  as  often  as  the  reduced 
State  of  the  Ammunition  at  Amherstberg  the  only  place  from  whence 
I  could  get  a  Supply  would  allow  ? 

A.     Yes,  they  were,  but  not  to  occasion  a  Waste  of  Powder. 

Q.  Did  I  exert  every  Means  in  my  power  not  only  to  render  the 
Detroit  an  effective  Ship  in  every  way  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
Vessels  ? 

A.  He  did  everything  that  a  brave  and  experienced  Officer 
possibly  could  not  not  only  in  fitting  out  the  Ships,  but  in  speaking  to 
and  encouraging  the  Men  when  we  came  into  Action  which  appeared 
to  me  to  give  the  Men  the  greatest  Confidence. 

Q.  Was  I  obliged  to  take  from  the  Equipments  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Sails  and  other  articles  to  render  the  Detroit  at  all  fit  to 
take  the  Lake 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  When  I  first  saw  the  Enemy  clear  the  Islands  did  I  bear 
up  and  make  as  much  Sail  as  enabled  the  rest  of  the  Squadron  to 
keep  up  with  me  that  I  might  speedily  bring  them  into  Action? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Did  I  in  the  disabled  State  of  the  Detroit  when  assailed  by 
a  fresh  force  display  an  undiminished  Courage  and  give  every  en- 
couragement to  the  crew? 

A.     You  did  everything  that  an  Officer  possibly  could  do. 

Q.  Were  the  Matches  and  Tubes  so  bad  that  were  supplied  to 
me  from  Amherstberg  that  I  was  obliged  to  prime  without  the  latter 
and  fire  pistols  at  the  Guns  to  set  them  off  ? 

A.  Yes  we  fired  pistols  at  the  Guns  to  set  them  off  during  the 
whole  of  the  Action. 
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Lieutenant  Stokoe  called  again. 

Captain  Barclay  asked. 

O.  Did  I  cause  the  Men  to  be  exercised  at  the  Guns  not  only 
in  my  own  Ship  but  in  the  rest  of  the  Squadron  to  train  them  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  Use  of  the  Guns? 

A.  Yes  he  did,  he  gave  a  general  Order  out  that  they  should 
be  exercised  twice  a  day,  an  hour  each  time,  to  the  best  of  my  Recol- 
lection —  -  sometimes  they  were  exercised  with  Powder,  but  it  was 
not  often  they  could  be  exercised  with  Powder,  as  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  do  it 

Q.  Was  I  obliged  to  take  from  the  Queen  Charlotte  Stores  of 
various  Descriptions  even  to  Sails,  Cables  and  Anchors  as  well  as  a 
proportion  of  pistols  to  fire  the  Guns  off  with,  before  I  could  make 
the  Detroit  at  all  fit  for  the  Lake? 

A.     Yes,  you  were. 

Mr.  George  Peter  Martin  Young,  Surgeon  of  His  Majesty's  late 
Ship,  Detroit,  called  in  and  sworn. 

The  Court  asked. 

Q.  Are  the  Contents  of  the  Narrative  of  Captain  Barclay  more 
particularly  as  to  the  Scarcity  of  Provisions  at  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Want  of  Seamen  on  board  the  Squadron  correct  and  true  as  far  as 
they  came  within  your  knowledge  and  to  the  best  of  your  belief? 

A.     They  are 

Q.  Were  the  killed  and  wounded  composed  in  a  great  measure 
of  the  better  Seamen? 

A.  There  were  a  great  proportion  of  the  Seamen  in  the  List  in 
comparison  with  the  other  Men. 

Q.  Were  many  of  the  Men  you  had  from  the  Dover  among 
them? 

A.     I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.     Do  you  think  the  Ships  were  defended  to  the  last? 

A.     As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  they  were 

Captain  Barclay  asked. 

Q.  Did  I  on  my  being  brought  below  from  my  first  Wound 
remain  longer  than  until  I  could  crawl  up  again  ? 

A.     Certainly  not the  first  wound  was  in  the  Thigh. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  between  my  returning  to  the  Deck  and  my 
being  brought  below  the  second  time  totally  disabled  ? 

A.     About  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  Court  was  cleared,  and  agreed,  that  the  Capture  of  His 
Majesty's  late  Squadron  was  caused  by  the  very  defective  Means 
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Captain  Barclay  possessed  to  equip  them  on  Lake  Erie  the  Want  of 
a  sufficient  Number  of  able  Seamen,  whom  he  had  repeatedly  and 
earnestly  requested  to  be  sent  to  him,  the  very  great  superiority  of 
the  Force  of  the  Enemy  to  the  British  Squadron,  and  the  unfortunate 

early  fall  of  the  superior  Officers  in  the  Action That  it  appeared 

that  the  greatest  Exertions  had  been  made  by  Captain  Barclay  in 
equipping  and  getting  into  Order  the  Vessels  under  his  Command, 
That  he  was  fully  justified  under  the  existing  Circumstances  in  bring- 
ing the  Enemy  to  Action  That  the  Judgment  and  Gallantry  of  Cap- 
tain Barclay,  in  taking  hrs  Squadron  into  Action  and  during  the  Con- 
test were  highly  conspicuous  and  entitled  him  to  the  highest  praise, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  other  Officers  and  Men  of  His  Majesty's  late 

Squadron  conducted  themselves  in  the  most  gallant  Manner And 

did  adjudge  the  said  Captain  Robert  Heriot  Barclay  his  Surviving 

Officers  and  Men  to  be  most  fully  and  honourably  acquitted 

The  Court  was  again  opened  Captain  Barclay  and  his  Surviving 
Officers  brought  in,  Audience  admitted  and  Sentence  passed  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Greetham, 

Deyy.  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Fleet 
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NOW  MAKE  IT  MY  EARNEST  PRAYER,  THAT 
GOD  WOULD  HAVE  YOU,  AND  THE  STATE 
OVER  WHICH  YOU  PRESIDE,  IN  HlS  HOLY 
PROTECTION;  THAT  HE  WOULD  INCLINE 
THE  HEARTS  OF  THE  CITIZENS  TO  CULTI- 
VATE A  SPIRIT  OF  SUBORDINATION  AND 
OBEDIENCE  TO  GOVERNMENT;  TO  ENTERTAIN  A  BROTHERLY 
AFFECTION  AND  LOVE  FOR  ONE  ANOTHER,  FOR  THEIR  FEL- 
LOW-CITIZENS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  LARGE  ;  AND  PAR- 
TICULARLY FOR  THEIR  BRETHREN  WHO  HAVE  SERVED  IN  THE 

FIELD;  AND  FINALLY,  THAT  HE  WOULD  MOST  GRACIOUSLY 
BE  PLEASED  TO  DISPOSE  US  ALL  TO  DO  JUSTICE,  TO  LOVE 
MERCY,  AND  TO  DEMEAN  OURSELVES  WITH  THAT  CHARITY, 
HUMILITY,  AND  PACIFIC  TEMPER  OF  MIND,  WHICH  WERE 
THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  DlVINE  AUTHOR  OF  OUR 
BLESSED  RELIGION;  WITHOUT  AN  HUMBLE  IMITATION  OF 
WHOSE  EXAMPLE,  IN  THESE  THINGS,  WE  CAN  NEVER  HOPE 
TO  BE  A  HAPPY  NATION.  —  Letter  from  George  Washing- 
ton to  the  Governors  of  the  States,  June  18,  1783. 
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CONTEMPLATION  OF  THE  COMPLETE 
ATTAINMENT,  AT  A  PERIOD  EARLIER  THAN 
COULD  HAVE  BEEN  EXPECTED,  OF  THE  OB- 
JECT FOR  WHICH  WE  CONTENDED  AGAINST 
SO  FORMIDABLE  A  POWER,  CANNOT  BUT  IN- 
SPIRE US  WITH  ASTONISHMENT  AND  GRATI- 
TUDE. THE  DISADVANTAGEOUS  CIRCUMSTANCES  ON  OUR 
PART,  UNDER  WHICH  THE  WAR  WAS  UNDERTAKEN,  CAN 
NEVER  BE  FORGOTTEN.  THE  SINGULAR  INTERPOSITIONS  OF 
PROVIDENCE  IN  OUR  FEEBLE  CONDITION,  WERE  SUCH  AS 
COULD  SCARCELY  ESCAPE  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  MOST  UN- 
OBSERVING  -  WHILE  THE  UNPARALLELED  PERSEVERANCE  OF 
THE  ARMIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THROUGH  ALMOST 
EVERY  POSSIBLE  SUFFERING  AND  DISCOURAGEMENT,  FOR  THE 
SPACE  OF  EIGHT  LONG  YEARS,  WAS  LITTLE  SHORT  OF  A  STAND- 
ING MIRACLE.  —  Farewell  Address  of  General  Washington 
to  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  Rocky-Hill,  Near 
Princeton.  New  Jersey,  November  2,  1783. 
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HEN  WE  CONSIDER  THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE 
PRIZE  WE  CONTENDED  FOR,  THE  DOUBTFUL 
NATURE  OF  THE  CONTEST,  AND  THE  FAVOR- 
ABLE MANNER  IN  WHICH  IT  HAS  TERMI- 
NATED, WE  SHALL  FIND  THE  GREATEST 
POSSIBLE  REASON  FOR  GRATITUDE  AND  RE- 
JOICING! THIS  IS  A  THEME  THAT  WILL  AFFORD  INFINITE 
DELIGHT  TO  EVERY  BENEVOLENT  AND  LIBERAL  MIND, 
WHETHER  THE  EVENT  IN  CONTEMPLATION  BE  CONSIDERED 
AS  A  SOURCE  OF  PRESENT  ENJOYMENT,  OR  THE  PARENT  OF 
FUTURE  HAPPINESS  |  AND  WE  SHALL  HAVE  EQUAL  OCCASION 
TO  FELICITATE  OURSELVES  ON  THE  LOT  WHICH  PROVIDENCE 
HAS  ASSIGNED  US,  WHETHER  WE  VIEW  IT  IN  A  NATURAL,  A 
POLITICAL,  OR  MORAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

THE  CITIZENS  OF  AMERICA,  PLACED  IN  THE  MOST  EN- 

VIABLE CONDITION,  AS  THE  SOLE  LORDS  AND  PROPRIETORS  OF 

A  VAST  TRACT  OF  CONTINENT,  COMPREHENDING  ALL  THE 
VARIOUS  SOILS  AND  CLIMATES  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  ABOUND- 
ING WITH  ALL  THE  NECESSARIES  AND  CONVENIENCES  OF 
LIFE,  ARE  NOW,  BY  THE  LATE  SATISFACTORY  PACIFICATION, 
ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE  POSSESSED  OF  ABSOLUTE  FREEDOM 
AND  INDEPENDENCY;  THEY  ARE  FROM  THIS  PERIOD  TO  BE 
CONSIDERED  AS  THE  ACTORS  ON  THE  MOST  CONSPICUOUS 
THEATRE,  WHICH  SEEMS  TO  BE  PECULIARLY  DESIGNED  BY 
PROVIDENCE  FOR  THE  DISPLAY  OF  HUMAN  GREATNESS  AND 
FELICITY:  HERE  THEY  ARE  NOT  ONLY  SURROUNDED  WITH 
EVERYTHING  THAT  CAN  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  COMPLETION 
OF  PRIVATE  AND  DOMESTIC  ENJOYMENT,  BUT  HEAVEN  HAS 
CROWNED  ITS  OTHER  BLESSINGS,  BY  GIVING  A  SURER  OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR  POLITICAL  HAPPINESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  NA- 
TION HAS  EVER  BEEN  FAVORED  WITH.  —  Letter  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Governors  of  the  States,  June  18,  1783. 
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HERE  ARE  FOUR  THINGS  WHICH  I  HUMBLY 
CONCEIVE  AS  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  WELL-BE- 
ING, I  MAY  EVEN  VENTURE  TO  SAY,  TO  THE 
EXISTENCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AS  AN 
INDEPENDENT  POWER. 

1ST.     AN   INDISSOLUBLE  UNION   OF 
THE  STATES  UNDER  ONE  FEDERAL  HEAD. 

2NDLY.     A  SACRED  REGARD  TO  PUBLIC  JUSTICE. 
3DLY.     THE  ADOPTION  OF  A  PROPER  PEACE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT.     AND 

4THLY.  THE  PREVALENCE  OF  THAT  PACIFIC  AND 
FRIENDLY  DISPOSITION  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  WHICH  WILL  INDUCE  THEM  TO  FORGET  THEIR 
LOCAL  PREJUDICES  AND  POLICIES,  TO  MAKE  THOSE  MUTUAL 
CONCESSIONS  WHICH  ARE  REQUISITE  TO  THE  GENERAL 
PROSPERITY,  AND,  IN  SOME  INSTANCES,  TO  SACRIFICE  THEIR 
INDIVIDUAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  COM- 
MUNITY. 

THESE  ARE  THE  PILLARS  ON  WHICH  THE  GLORIOUS 
FABRIC  OF  OUR  INDEPENDENCY  AND  NATIONAL  CHARACTER 
MUST  BE  SUPPORTED.  LIBERTY  IS  THE  BASIS,  AND  WHO- 
EVER WOULD  DARE  TO  SAP  THE  FOUNDATION,  OR  OVER- 
TURN THE  STRUCTURE,  UNDER  WHATEVER  SPECIOUS  PRE- 
TEXT HE  MAY  ATTEMPT  IT,  WILL  MERIT  THE  BITTEREST 
EXECRATION  AND  THE  SEVEREST  PUNISHMENT  WHICH  CAN 
BE  INFLICTED  BY  HIS  INJURED  COUNTRY. — A  Circular  Let- 
ter from  His  Excellency,  George  Washington,  Command- 
er-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  the  Governors  of  the  Several  States,  June  18,  1783. 
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BY 
THE  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

PRIL  30,  1914,  was  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  installation  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  under  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  inauguration  of  George  Washington  as 
our  first  President  and  of  John  Adams  as  our  first 
_  Vice-President.  This  glorious  culmination  of  the  hopes 
of  our  patriot  fathers  took  place  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  first 
Capital  of  our  Federal  Government.  On  the  balcony  of  the  old  City 
Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Wall,  Broad,  and  Nassau  Streets,  a  site  now 
occupied  by  the  United  States  Sub-Treasury  Building,  Washington 
took  the  oath  of  office,  amid  circumstances  the  most  remarkable  that 
ever  attended  the  inauguration  of  a  Christian  Nation. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  until 
1781,  the  Thirteen  Colonies  strove  for  independence  without  any  form 
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of  general  government  except  the  sessions  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gresses and  the  martial  law  maintained  by  Washington's  Continental 
Army.  From  1781  to  1789  a  loose  Confederation  subsisted  under 
the  so-called  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  General  Government 
consisting  of  a  Congress  of  one  house  and  several  executive  com- 
mittees and  secretaries  appointed  by  it.  There  was  no  executive  head, 
no  supreme  judiciary.  Congress  could  not  raise  troops,  nor  enforce 
the  terms  of  any  treaty  made  by  it.  It  could  ask  the  States  for 
money,  but  could  not  enforce  payment,  and  could  not  levy  or  collect 
taxes  or  duties.  The  common  peril  during  the  war  induced  the  State 
Legislatures  to  heed  the  recommendations  of  Congress  to  a  large 
extent;  but  so  soon  as  the  Treaty  of  Peace  relieved  the  pressure  ol 
fear  of  subjugation  by  Great  Britain,  the  popular  Assemblies  of  the 
States  pursued  a  policy  of  resistance  to  the  proposals  of  Congress 
under  the  specious  plea  that  liberty  was  endangered. 

When  the  war  closed,  the  individual  States  owed  twenty-six 
millions  and  the  Confederation  forty-four  millions — seventy  millions 
of  dollars.  The  fate  of  the  Nation  hung  on  the  possibility  of  funding 
this  indebtedness,  to  restore  public  credit ;  yet  a  party  advocating  total 
repudiation  arose  in  every  State,  and  under  its  clamor  not  a  single 
Legislature  voted  Congress  the  power  it  prayed  to  levy  duties  for 
twenty-five  years  to  expunge  the  public  debts.  Repudiation  of  private 
debts  was  also  advocated  without  shame.  "They  are  determined," 
wrote  Washington,  "to  annihilate  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and 
have  agrarian  laws,  which  are  easily  effected  by  the  means  of  unfunded 
paper  money,  which  shall  be  a  tender  in  all  cases  whatever." 

The  movement  toward  anarchy  grew  swift;  the  repudiationists 
opposed  armed  resistance  to  law-courts  and  law-processes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Shay's  Rebellion ;  an  armed  mob  surrounded  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Legislature,  demanding  remission  of  taxes ;  the  Wyoming  Valley 
arose  insurgent;  Southwestern  Virginia  became  a  ferment;  men  of 
Maine  convened  to  consider  cutting  loose  from  Massachusetts ;  West- 
ern North  Carolina  revolted,  setting  up  a  new  State,  called  Franklin, 
afterwards  Tennessee.  As  in  the  days  of  Israel's  kingless  tribes, 
"every  man  did  what  seemefd  right  in  his  own  eyes."  It  was  even 
proposed  to  disband  the  Revolutionary  Army  without  pay  or  fulfil- 
ment of  the  enlistment  promises  of  land-grants  and  other  bounties. 
Refusing  to  disband  unpaid,  the  army  lingered  threateningly  near 
Philadelphia,  where  Congress  sat,  while  the  States  callously  refused 
to  vote  appropriations  to  discharge  the  ragged  battalions  that  had 
won  their  liberties.  A  point  was  reached  where  Congress  had  not 
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funds  to  provide  even  its  secretaries  with  paper,  ink,  and  pens;  and, 
when  eighty  soldiers  marched  to  Liberty  Hall  and  demanded  their 
pay,  rioting,  shouting,  and  hurling  stones  through  the  windows,  the 
thirteen  States  saw  their  members  of  Congress  skulk  out  by  a  back 
door  and  crawl  through  windows  to  flee  across  the  river  into  New 
Jersey. 

Who  can  picture  the  despair  of  the  sober  men  of  that  time  ?  "We 
are  fast  verging  to  anarchy  and  confusion,"  wrote  Washington.  "To 
be  more  exposed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  more  contemptible 
than  we  already  are,  is  hardly  possible."  "I  am  uneasy  and  appre- 
hensive," wrote  Secretary  Jay,  "more  so  than  during  the  war.  If 
faction  should  long  bear  down  law  and  government,  tyranny  may 
raise  its  head  and  the  more  sober  part  of  the  people  may  even  think 
of  a  king!"  "Illiberality,  jealousy,  and  local  policy  mix  too  much  in  all 
our  public  councils  for  the  good  government  of  the  Union,"  Washing- 
ton lamented  in  1785.  "That  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  become  one 
of  the  most  respectable  nations  upon  earth,  admits,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  of  no  doubt,  if  we  would  but  pursue  a  wise,  just  and  liberal 
policy  toward  one  another,  and  keep  good  faith  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  That  our  resources  are  ample  and  increasing,  none  can  deny : 
but  while  they  are  grudgingly  applied,  or  not  applied  at  all,  we  give  a 
vital  stab  to  public  faith,  and  shall  sink,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  into 
contempt." 

The  mockery  of  a  Confederation  with  an  impotent  Congress 
drew  Washington's  reprobation.  "If  you  tell  the  [State]  legislatures 
they  have  violated  the  treaty  of  peace  and  invaded  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Confederacy,  they  will  laugh  in  your  face,"  he  wrote.  "The 
world  must  see  and  feel  that  the  Union  or  the  States  individually 
are  sovereign  as  best  suits  their  purposes;  in  a  word,  they  are  one 
to-day  and  thirteen  to-morrow."  "The  Confederation  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  little  better  than  a  shadow  without  the  substance,"  he  declared, 
"and  Congress  a  nugatory  body,  their  ordinances  being  little  attended 
to.  To  me  it  is  a  solecism  in  politics;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  things  in  nature,  that  we  should  confederate  as  a  nation, 
and  yet  be  afraid  to  give  the  rulers  of  that  nation  (who  are  the 
creatures  of  our  own  making,  appointed  for  a  limited  and  short  dura- 
tion, and  who  are  amenable  for  every  action,  and  may  be  recalled  at 
any  moment,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  evils  they  may  be  instrumental 
in  producing)  sufficient  powers  to  order  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
same.  By  such  policy  as  this  the  wheels  of  government  are  clogged, 
and  our  brightest  prospects,  and  that  high  expectation  which  was 
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entertained  of  us  by  the  wondering  world,  are  turned  into  astonish- 
ment ;  and  from  the  high  ground  on  which  we  stood  we  are  descending 
into  the  vale  of  confusion  and  darkness." 

The  farcical  impotence  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  threw 
Jay  into  epigrams.  "They  may  make  war,"  wrote  he,  "but  are  not 
empowered  to  raise  men  or  money  to  carry  it  on.  They  may  make 
peace,  but  without  power  to  see  the  terms  of  it  observed.  They  may 
form  alliances,  but  without  ability  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  on 
their  part.  They  may  enter  into  treaties  of  commerce,  but  without 
power  to  enforce  them  at  home  or  abroad.  They  may  borrow  money, 
but  without  having  the  means  of  repayment.  They  may  partly  regu- 
late commerce,  but  without  authority  to  enforce  its  ordinances.  They 
may  appoint  ministers  and  other  officers  of  trust,  but  without  power 
to  try  or  punish  them  for  misdemeanors.  They  may  resolve,  but  can- 
not execute,  either  with  despatch  or  with  secrecy.  In  short,  they 
may  consult,  and  deliberate,  and  recommend,  and  make  requisitions, 
and  they  who  please  may  regard  them." 

A  darker  period,  fraught  with  greater  peril,  than  the  five  and 
a  half  years  between  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  Wash- 
ington's inauguration  as  President,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  never  passed  through.  Not  alone  would  the  States  not  pay 
their  war-debts,  their  soldiers,  nor  the  cost  of  a  general  government; 
nor  give  Congress  power  to  enforce  commercial  penalties  so  as  to 
secure  commercial  advantages  from  Great  Britain  and  other  nations  ; 
but  they  defaulted  in  the  financial  stipulations  under  the  treaty  grant- 
ing our  independence,  affording  England  a  good  excuse  to  retain 
hold  of  our  Western  borders  for  twenty  years,  giving  her  a  ready  quib- 
ble for  renewing  war  to  subjugate  us  whenever  our  growing  imbecility 
and  internecine  squabbles  should  seem  to  have  put  us  in  her  power. 
And  toward  open  conflict  with  one  another,  under  the  very  shadow 
of  their  hollow  sham  of  Confederation,  the  States  rapidly  moved, 
pressing  conflicting  land-claims,  issuing  rival  paper  currencies,  and 
erecting  tariff  walls  against  one  another.  Contending  claims  for  juris- 
diction and  contradictory  regulations  on  the  rivers  and  bays  forming 
boundary  lines  between  States  soon  made  commerce  on  these  indis- 
pensable highways  intolerable;  and  an  inspired  suggestion  of  Wash- 
ington, to  gain  relief  for  this  strangled  trade,  opened  the  door  at 
last  for  a  Federal  Constitution. 

In  1785,  at  a  meeting  in  his  library  at  Mount  Vernon  of  commis- 
sioners of  Maryland  and  Virginia  brought  together  by  disputes  of 
those  States  over  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  Washington  sug- 
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gested  a  convention  of  all  the  States  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
uniform  regulations  of  commerce.  Invitations  were  sent,  proposing 
to  the  State  Legislatures  such  a  convocation,  to  be  held  at  Annapolis 
on  September  1 1,  1786.  On  the  day  appointed  commissioners  appeared 
from  only  five  States,  and  these  resolved  to  postpone  the  proposed 
subject  of  debate  until  a  more  representative  body  could  be  convened. 
In  many  quarters  Washington's  suggestion  had  been  met  by  a  fervent 
hope  that  the  scope  of  the  proposed  meeting  would  be  extended  beyond 
mere  trade  regulations,  and  this  hint  was  taken  up  by  the  commis- 
sioners at  Annapolis.  Indeed,  the  twelve  men  composing  the  little 
convention  included  such  strong  advocates  of  nationalism  as  Hamil- 
ton and  Madison.  They  addressed  a  letter  to  Congress,  setting  forth 
the  weakness  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  recommending 
that  the  States  send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  strengthening  the  Confederacy.  Congress  acted  on  this 
appeal,  February  21,  1787,  at  once  despatching  its  resolution  to  the 
State  Legislatures,  worded  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  Congress  it  is  expedient  that, 
on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  a  Convention  of  Delegates,  who 
shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  several  States,  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  ot 
Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  several  Legislatures 
such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in 
Congress  and  .confirmed  by  the  States,  render  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Union." 

On  November  5,  1786,  after  the  little  Annapolis  Convention  had 
issued  its  plea,  but  long  before  it  had  taken  effect  on  Congress,  Wash- 
ington voiced  to  Madison  the  forlorn  hope  he  felt :  "How  melancholy 
is  the  reflection  that  in  so  short  a  space  we  should  have  made  such 
large  strides  towards  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  our  transatlantic 
foes!  'Leave  them  to  themselves  and  their  government  will  soon 
dissolve.'  Will  not  the  wise  and  good  strive  hard  to  avert  this  evil? 
Or  will  their  supineness  suffer  ignorance  and  the  arts  of  self- 
interested,  designing,  disaffected  and  desperate  characters  to  involve 
this  great  country  in  wretchedness  and  contempt?" 

The  resolution  of  Congress  bred  new  despondency,  lining  up  great 
opposition  and  causing  painful  intensity  of  suspense.  The  obsession 
of  many  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  struggle  for  independence  put 
them  in  the  saddle  at  the  head  of  the  "ignorance"  and  "arts"  of 
Washington's  "Self-interested,  designing,  disaffected  and  desperate 
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characters,"  who  terrified  the  people  with  the  spectre  of  loss  of  liberty. 
Governor  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  Governor  George  Clinton,  of 
New  York,  Samuel  Adams,  the  stormy  petrel  of  the  Revolution, — 
such  giant  patriots  threw  all  their  wit  and  strength  into  cries  ot 
alarm  that  the  people  heard  eagerly.  The  deep-kenning  phalanx  of 
unpopular  nationalists  desperately  felt  defeat  to  be  inevitable  unless 
in  some  special  way  aided  by  that  Providence  that  more  than  once  had 
intervened  for  freedom ;  and  they  came  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion wondering  of  any  thing  worth  while  could  be  wrested  out  of 
the  bitter  chess-game  of  compromise  that  lay  before  them, — in  the 
spirit  afterwards  expressed  by  Smith  in  the  Massachusetts  Conven- 
tion for  ratification :  "Our  distress  was  so  great  that  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  snatch  at  anything  that  looked  like  a  government." 

May  14,  1787,  the  appointed  second  Monday  in  that  month,  found 
too  few  delegates  in  Philadelphia  to  make  a  quorum,  and  not  until 
the  25th,  when  seven  States,  the  minimum  requirement,  were  repre- 
sented, did  this  epoch-compelling  Convention  organize,  with  Washing- 
ton as  president  and  William  Jackson  as  secretary.  Here,  from  May 
to  the  middle  of  September,  behind  closed  doors  of  the  same  In- 
dependence Hall  that  sheltered  the  birth  of  the  immortal  Declaration 
of  '76,  freedom  travailed  again,  "in  pain  to  be  delivered,"  but  doubtful 
if  she  should  bring  forth  a  Nation,  or  thirteen  bickering  States.  The 
early  days,  of  confused  contention,  grew  big  with  forboding  to  the 
tense  nationalists ;  and  we  gain  some  sense  of  the  strain  as  we  see  the 
venerable  Franklin,  risen  to  a  question  of  privilege,  rebuke  himself 
and  all  the  others  for  not  having  invoked  God's  blessing  upon  their 
unfruitful  deliberations.  But  gradually  the  strength  of  invincible 
truth,  arraigning  the  evils  of  a  powerless  Confederation,  wore  down 
the  sophistries  of  opposition;  and,  by  the  first  of  July,  Yates  and 
Lansing,  two-thirds  of  the  New  York  delegation,  left  the  Convention 
in  disgust,  helpless  before  a  turbulent  yet  constantly  rising  tide  of 
nationalism.  Rhode  Island  had  refused  to  send  delegates.  Of  sixty- 
two  sent  by  the  other  twelve  States,  no  less  than  twenty  had  abandoned 
the  Convention  by  September  17,  when  the  new  Constitution  was 
engrossed  ready  for  their  signatures.  Most  of  the  twenty  had  re- 
treated discomfited  from  the  battlefield  in  Philadelphia,  to  renew  the 
fight  on  their  home-grounds  in  the  State  Conventions  for  ratifica- 
tion. Of  the  delegates  who  remained  to  the  end,  though  not  one,  per- 
haps, was  fully  satisfied,  only  three,  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Randolph  and  Mason,  of  Virginia,  refused  to  sign  the  document 
representing  the  final  fruits  of  months  of  conflict  and  compromise. 
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While  the  delegates  were  signing  the  Great  Charter  of  freedom, 
Franklin  rose  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  painting  of  the  sun  behind 
Washington's  chair.  "I  have  often  and  often,"  said  the  venerable 
patriot,  "in  the  course  of  the  session,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  my  hopes 
and  fears  as  to  the  issue,  looked  at  that  sun  behind  the  President 
without  being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  rising  or  setting;  at  length 
I  have  the  happiness  to  know  that  it  is  a  rising  sun." 

I  dwell  not  on  the  last,  critical  stage — the  desperate  struggles 
for  ratification  in  thirteen  States.  With  the  honourable  exception  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  opposition  was  strongest  and  bitterest  in  the  most 
populous  and  influential  States,  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Massachus- 
etts. Ratification  by  nine  States  would  make  the  Constitution  law. 
Delaware,  first  to  act,  accepted  the  Constitution  on  December  7,  1787, 
followed  by  Pennsylvania  five  days  afterward.  Massachusetts  rati- 
fied, February  6,  1788,  while  the  favorable  action  of  New  Hampshire, 
June  21,  1788,  made  the  Constitution  the  Federal  Charter  of  nine 
States.  Five  days  later  Virginia  accepted  it,  as  did  New  York  on 
July  26th.  Not  until  November  21,  1788,  did  North  Carolina  become 
the  twelfth  State ;  while  Rhode  Island,  refusing  the  Constitution  until 
May  29,  1790,  had  no  part  in  Washington's  election  and  inauguration 
and  installation  of  the  new  Government. 

Meanwhile,  on  July  2,  1788,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
had  adopted  measures  "for  putting  the  Constitution  into  operation." 
The  people  of  the  ratifying  States  were  instructed  to  elect  an  entirely 
new  Federal  Congress.  Presidential  electors  were  to  be  chosen  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  January,  1789;  were  to  meet  and  ballot  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February ;  while  the 
first  Congress  of  the  New  Government  was  to  convene  in  New  York 
City  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  (March  4)  and  count  the  presi- 
dential ballots.  This  programme  was  enacted,  except  that  Congress 
was  late  in  convening  at  New  York,  the  members  of  House  and 
Senate  adjourning  daily  for  lack  of  a  quorum,  from  March  4  to  April 
i  in  the  case  of  the  House,  and  to  April  6  in  the  case  of  the  Senate. 
From  this  point  the  story  is  told  elsewhere  in  this  Number  of  The 
Journal  of  American  History,  gathered  from  the  pens  of  eye-witnesses 
out  of  the  old  newspapers  of  that  day.  Thus  the  reader  may  absorb 
the  actual  atmosphere  of  Washington's  inauguration,  reading  the 
very  accounts,  now  a  century  and  a  quarter  old,  which  thrilled  the 
eager  millions  of  Washington's  constituents,  who  could  not  get  to 
New  York  to  see  the  glorious  pageant  with  their  own  eyes. 

If  we  have  read  them  aright,  these  contemporaneous  narratives 
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breathe  the  gratitude  and  faith  toward  God  of  a  consciously-delivered 
people.  The  demonstration  of  this  grows  overwhelming  in  Washing- 
ton's inaugural  address,  the  replies  of  House  and  Senate,  Washing- 
ton's brief  response,  and  the  antiphonal  chorus  of  addresses,  with 
Washington's  replies  rising  up — the  alternate  strains  of  a  mighty 
anthem  out  of  every  corner  of  the  land.  When  before  has  a  nation 
been  dedicated  in  such  a  thick  cloud  of  incense  of  faith  and  invocation  ? 

The  present  is  a  day  of  unrest,  lack-faith,  repudiated  authority, 
and  threatening  social  revolution.  Is  this  wholesome? — or  were  our 
fathers  right?  Was  God's  Hand  with  them,  as  they  believed?  Is 
there  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends?  Does  the  Most  High  rule  in 
the  kingdom  of  men?  The  fervent  faith  that  surrounded  Washing- 
ton's inauguration  and  the  installation  of  the  Government  we  live 
under  challenges  our  own  growing  lack  of  faith;  and  the  question 
raised  is  most  fundamental  in  the  interpretation  and  vital  application 
of  human  history. 

Is  faith  in  God  the  root  of  stability  in  man?  Does  exercise  of 
conscience  toward  Heaven  beget  the  necessary  sense  of  responsibility 
that  ensures  freedom  in  self-government?  Assuredly  our  Revolu- 
tionary and  Constitutional  fathers  believed  in  this,  and  certain  symp- 
toms, invariably  attending  the  recklessness  toward  violence  so  bold 
today,  powerfully  support  this  view ;  for  why  are  scepticism  and  irre- 
ligion  the  soils  that  nourish  socialism,  anarchism,  syndicalism,  and 
kindred  growths?  Is  God — not  at  all,  stony  abstraction,  blind  force, 
a  pantheistic  nothing?  Or  is  He,  in  truth,  what  our  fathers  thought 
— a  Personal  God,  with  Words  of  Revelation  for  His  created  likeness, 
personal  man;  a  Revelation  which  mankind  disregards  only  by  such 
violence  to  our  organic  nature  as  throws  us,  souls  and  institutions,  into 
the  ruin  of  anarchy?  And  can  we,  sustained  by  the  conservative 
environment  created  out  of  our  fathers'  faith,  release  our  conscience 
without  imperilling  our  children  ?  or  think  that  the  passions  of  ordin- 
ary men,  freed  from  the  fear  of  God,  will  subject  their  impulses  to 
the  feeble  voice  of  mental  suggestion  and  expediency  ? 

The  dreamy  lids  of  thoughtless  optimism  frown  impatient  at  every 
doubt ;  but  we  who  think,  even  out  of  the  shadow  of  our  great  empire, 
may  look  back  with  grave  concern  to  the  one-time  faith  on  which  our 
foundations  rest.  The  fathers  builded  well.  Do  we?  Washington, 
delivering  the  first  presidential  inaugural,  believed  he  saw  God's 
Finger  directing  the  Nation's  Hope.  Again,  and  again,  and  again, 
he  saw  it.  Indeed,  his  own  was  the  hand  God's  Hand  had  used  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  to  start  events  that  gave  French  empire  unto 
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England,  and  America  to  freedom ;  his  was  the  hand  God's  taught  to 
win  independence  by  running  away  from  battles  and  refusing  to  fight ; 
his  hand  God  had  employed  to  start  and  guide  the  movement  that  had 
shaped  the  Constitution ;  and,  last  of  all,  in  his  hand  now  God  placed 
the  civil  sword,  where  He  had  placed  the  military  sword,  to  captain 
freedom  in  the  ways  of  peace. 

How  dramatic  that  moment  in  which  this  man  of  God  took  such 
a  last  new  responsibility  out  of  the  Hand  that  gave!  "The  preserva- 
tion of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican 
model  of  government,"  declared  the  great  but  humble  instrument  01 
Divinity,  before  the  assembled  House  and  Senate,  "are  justly  con- 
sidered as  deeply,  perhaps  as  finally,  staked  on  the  experiment  in- 
trusted to  the  hands  of  the  American  people." 

"It  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit  in  this  first  official  act," 
Washington  could  not  fail  to  add,  as  one  laboring  under  the  conscious 
weight  of  such  responsibility,  "my  fervent  supplications  to  that 
Almighty  Being  who  rules  over  the  Universe,  who  presides  in  the 
councils  of  nations,  and  whose  providential  aids  can  supply  every 
human  defect,  that  His  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  government  instituted 
by  themselves  for  these  essential  purposes ;  and  may  enable  every  in- 
strument employed  in  its  administration  to  execute  with  success  the 
functions  allotted  to  his  charge.  In  tendering  this  homage  to  the 
Great  Author  of  every  public  and  private  good,  I  assure  myself  that 
it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my  own;  nor  those  of  my 
fellow  citizens  at  large  less  than  either. 

"No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  Invisible 
Hand  which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men  more  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Every  step  by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the 
character  of  an  independent  nation  seems  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  some  token  of  providential  agency.  And  in  the  important  revolu- 
tion just  accomplished  in  the  system  of  their  united  government,  the 
tranquil  deliberations  and  voluntary  consent  of  so  many  distinct  com- 
munities, from  which  the  event  has  resulted,  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  means  by  which  most  governments  have  been  established,  without 
some  return  of  pious  gratitude,  along  with  an  humble  anticipation  of 
the  future  blessings  which  the  past  seem  to  presage.  These  reflec- 
tions, arising  out  of  the  present  crisis,  have  forced  themselves  too 
strongly  on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed." 

Such  was  the  figure  raised  by  God  to  the  head  of  a  nation  set 
by  Him  to  lead  the  van  of  freedom — as  Moses'  faith  was  set  to  form 
a  people  to  teach  the  ancients  government  by  law ! 
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GOD  of  our  fathers  I  need  we  trace 

The  mis'ries  of  a  former  race, 
To  learn  true  conduct  from  recorded  woes  ? 

But  now  our  errors  and  our  crimes, 

Drew  down  thy  judgments  on  the  times  — 
Black  o'er  our  heads  a  tempest  rose. 

4 

Soon  all  the  Heav'ns  were  in  a  flame, 
Pointing  to  blast  our  peace  and  fame: 
But,  oh  I  thy  mercy  turn'd  the  storm  aside, 
Deign'd  to  becalm  the  raging  seas, 
Deign'd  to  diffuse  the  swelling  breeze, 
And  to  the  port  of  peace  our  vessel  guide.  — 

Our  pilot  sav'd  thro'  such  a  wat'ry  war, 
Sits  at  the  helm,  and  points  to  Hope's  bright  star, 
And,  God  his  guide,  he  bids  us  boldly  go, 
Whatever  rocks  oppose,  whatever  tempests  blow. 
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BOSTON 

Saturday,  April  n,  1789. 

Important  and  Brilliant  Intelligence 

BY  EXPRESS 

N  Thursday  evening,  at  6  o'clock,  SILVANUS  BOURNE, 
Esq.  arrived  express  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  now  convened  at  New-  York,  to  his  Excellency 
John  Adams,  Esq.  of  Braintree,  with  a  Notification  ol 
his  being  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
signed  by  his  Excellency  JOHN  LANGDON,  Esq. 
President  of  the  Senate,  pro.  tern. 

Of  the  formation  of  Congress  —  the  following  letters,  communi- 
cated by  our  correspondent  at  New-York,  and  honored  by  Mr.  BOURNE 
—  will  give  the  particulars. 

NEW-YORK,  APRIL  3.  On  the  1st  inst.  a  quorum  of  the  Hon. 
House  of  Representatives  convened,  and  chose  the  Hon.  FREDERICK 
AUGUSTUS  MUHLENBERG,  Esq.  for  their  Speaker,  and  WIL- 
LIAM BECKLEY,  Esq.  of  Virginia,  for  their  Secretary.  Mr.  Muhlen- 
berg  has  been  several  times  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania. 

APRIL  5.  We  have  now  thirty-six  members  of  the  House  con- 
vened, who  are  busily  engaged  in  business.  It  is  expected,  that  a 
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Senate  will  be  formed  to-morrow.  The  federal  State-House  is  not 
yet  completed — the  scaffolding  is  up  in  front — the  Eagle  with  its 
accompaniments  not  displayed  consequently. 

APRIL  6. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  at  noon,  the  Senate  gave  notice  to  the  House, 
that  they  had  assembled— (Mr.  RICHARD  HENRY  LEE'S  arrival 
having  made  up  the  quorum)  that  they  had  chosen  a  President  to 
open  and  count  the  votes  (Mr.  LANGDON,  of  New-Hampshire, 
being  chosen)  and  that  they  were  ready  to  open  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  in  presence  of  the  House.  About  half-past 
one,  the  House  attended  in  the  Senate  chamber,  and  the  votes  were 
counted — a  list  whereof  is  inclosed — The  House  agreed  that  the  Senate 
should  nominate  some  person  to  notify  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  their  election. — Accordingly,  CHARLES  THOMSON,,  Esq.  to 
tify  Gen.  WASHINGTON  and  SILVANUS  BOURNE,  Esq.  of  Roxbury, 
to  notify  Dr.  ADAMS.  I  expect  Mr.  BOURNE  will  be  the  bearer  of 
this  letter,  and  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  upon  me  to  announce  to  you, 
that,  at  length,  every  preparatory  step  is  taken  for  the  complete  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  government. 

Mr.  LANGDON  is  appointed  President  pro  hac  vice,  and  the  two 
Houses  will  be  daily  occupied  in  public  business,  which  I  hope  will  be 
in  a  tolerably  advanced  states  before  the  arrival  of  the  President.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired,  that  an  Impost  Bill  may  be  passed,  and  presented 
to  him  to  sign  as  soon  as  may  be.  The  Spring  ships  will  bring  a 
great  part  of  the  goods  from  which  an  import  may  be  raised,  and 
several  ships  are  expected  soon  to  arrive  from  India.  The  interest 
of  the  publick  manifestly  requires,  that  all  due  expedition  should  be 
used  in  accomplishing  this  business. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Pennsylvanians 
to  make  a  hard  push  for  the  immediate  removal  of  Congress  from 
New- York.  But  I  earnestly  hope,  that  a  measure  so  productive  of 
party  heats,  and  tending  so  naturally  to  a  great  loss  of  time,  now  so 
precious,  will  be  postponed.  Certainly,  it  would  be  a  bad  beginning  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  LANGDON,  the  President  pro.  tern,  presided  with  great  dignity 
and  propriety. 

State  of  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  opened  and  counted  April  6,  1789. 

His  Excellency  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Esq.  UNANIMOUS  in 
all  the  States. 
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In  New-Hampshire  5.    Mr.  Adams  5. 

Massachusetts  10.    Mr.  Adams  10. 

Connecticut  7.    Mr.  Adams  5.    Mr.  Huntington  2. 

New  Jersey  6.    Mr.  Adams  I.    Mr.  Jay  5. 

Pennsylvania  10.    Mr.  Adams  8.    Mr.  Hancock  2. 

Delaware  3.    Mr.  Jay  3. 

Maryland  6.    Mr.  Harrison  6. 

Virginia  10.  Mr.  Adams  5.  Mr.  Jay  i.  Mr.  Hancock  i.  Mr. 
Clinton  i. 

South  Carolina  7.    Mr.  Hancock  i.    Mr.  Rutledge  6. 

Georgia  5.  Mr.  Milton  2.  Mr.  Armstrong  i.  Mr.  Tellfair  i. 
Mr.  Lincoln  i. 

By  these  returns  it  authentically  appears  that  His  Excellency 
JOHN  ADAMS,  had  34  votes — the  Hon.  John  Jay,  9 — the  Hon.  R. 
H.  Harrison,  6 — the  Hon.  J.  Rutledge,  6 — His  Excellency  John  Han- 
cock, 4 — His  Excellency  George  Clinton,  3 — His  Excellency  Samuel 
Huntington,  2 — John  Milton,  Esq.  2 — James  Armstrong,  Esq.  I — 
Hon.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  i — Edward  Tellfair,  Esq.  i. 

So  that  Mr.  ADAMS  having  the  highest  number  next  to  the  Presi- 
dent, is  chosen  Vice-President. 

The  Hon.  RUFUS  KING,  Esq.  is  nominated  a  candidate  to 
represent  the  city  of  New- York,  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State. 

We  feel  happy  in  being  able  to  inform  the  publick,  that  his  Excel- 
lency Mr.  ADAMS,  in  consequence  of  having  received  on  Thursday 
evening,  official  information  of  his  election  as  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  will  on  Monday  next,  at  ten  o'clock,  set  out  from  his 
seat  in  Braintree  for  N.  York;  will  take  leave  of  our  worthy  Chief 
Magistrate  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  will  then  be  escorted  to  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  by  Col.  TYLER'S  troop  of  Horse.  This  promptitude  and 
attention  in  the  second  Magistrate  in  our  great  Republick,  must  give 
peculiar  pleasure  to  his  constituents — and  augurs  a  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness so  necessary  — and  so  much  desired." — Massachusetts  Centinel, 
Volume  XI,  Number  8,  page  32. 

On  Monday  the  6th  Inst.  GENERAL  WASHINGTON  was,  in 
Congress,  declared  President,  and  the  Hon.  JOHN  ADAMS,  Esq; 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States — on  Sunday  Evening  last, 
CHARLES  THOMPSON,  Esq;  arrived  in  this  Town,  and  on  Mon- 
day Morning  set  off  for  Mount  Vernon,  to  carry  this  Intelligence  to 
his  Excellency. — The  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser, 
Volume  XVI,  Numberjo,  April  14, 
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Haalyuujfam  at  <&rmrg*tmira  atih  Salttaunr* 

Baltimore,  April  21. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  George-Town,  dated  April  17, 

"Yesterday  passed  through  this  Town,  on  his  Way  to  New  York, 
his  Excellency  GENERAL  WASHINGTON,  accompanied  by  the 

Honorable  CHARLES  THOMSON,  Esq;  Secretary  to  Congress. The 

former  of  these  Personages,  goes  to  fill  the  Seat  of  President  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  -  -  the  last  Distinction,  which  a  grateful 
People  can  bestow,  or  a  Life  spent  with  unexampled  Honour  and  Ap- 
plause, can  deserve. 

To  this  illustrious  Appointment,  he  was  unanimously  called  by 
the  Voice  of  his  Country — The  Annals  of  History,  furnish  nothing 
so  singular  in  its  Nature,  or  so  eminently  glorious.  Heroes  and  Legis- 
lators may  have  enjoyed  the  Confidence  of  a  Majority  of  their  Coun- 
trymen; but  none  but  WASHINGTON  ever  unanimously  pleased  as 
the  former,  or  was  unanimously  chosen  for  the  latter. — Whilst  this 
very  singular  Event  displays  to  the  astonished  World,  an  Empire  ot 
dissimilar  Climes,  Products,  and  Interests,  listening  to  the  simple  and 
enlightened  Voice  of  Reason;  it  on  the  other  Hand  exhibits  to  Man- 
kind, a  Character  in  its  Nature  so  very  perfect,  that  for  its  Improve- 
ment, nothing  can  be  added. — 

From  Alexandria  to  George-Town,  he  was  attended  by  a  voluntary 

Company  of  private  Gentlemen Neighbors,  Friends  and  Children 

of  the  Man,  who  had  saved  their  Country  and  them.  -  -  -  Impelled 
by  Gratitude  alone,  and  not  moving,  servile,  at  the  Injunction  of  Com- 
mand, they  chose  this  Method  to  manifest  their  Affection  in  him, 
without  whom,  Freedom  had  been  nothing  but  a  name.  An  attendant 
corps,  collected  together  by  such  Motives,  does  more  Honour  to  a 
Man,  than  all  the  Triumphs  which  Rome  ever  beheld ;  and  the  Person 
so  honoured,  is  more  illustrious,  than  any  Monarch  on  the  Globe. 

The  Gentlemen  of  George-Town,  emulous  to  display  their  Patriot- 
ism, and  to  evince  their  Attachment  for  the  first  character  in  Amer- 
ica, respectfully  received  him  at  the  Banks  of  the  Patowmack,  and  set 
out  to  escort  him,  until  they  should  meet  the  Gentlemen  from  Balti- 
more. 

May  this  virtuous  and  truly  great  Man,  thus  in  Safety  be  con- 
ducted to  the  Place  of  his  Destination ;  and  may  Heaven,  auspicious  to 
his  declining  years,  kindly  smooth  over  the  Thorns  of  Legislation  -  - 
avert  from  his  Administration  the  Tumults  of  popular  Discord and 
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cause  the  same  Sun  which  hath  diffosed  [sic]  around  the  Meridian  of 
his  Life  so  much  Splendour,  finally  to  go  down  on  his  latter  End  in 
Peace." 

The  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States  arrived  in  this  place  [Balti- 
more] on  his  Way  to  Congress,  on  Friday  Afternoon,  the  I7th  Instant, 
with  CHARLES  THOMSON,  Esq;  and  Colonel  HUMPHRIES.  This  great 
Man  was  met  some  Miles  from  Town,  by  a  large  Body  of  respectable 
Citizens  on  Horseback,  and  conducted,  under  a  Discharge  of  Cannon, 
to  Mr.  Grant's  Tavern,  through  Crowds  of  admiring  Spectators.  At 
Six  o'Clock,  a  Committee  chosen  in  consequence  of  a  late  Notification, 
to  adjust  the  Preliminaries  for  his  Reception,  waited  upon  him  with 
an  Address,  which,  with  his  Answer,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  give 
to  the  Public.  A  great  Number  of  the  Citizens  were  presented  to 
him,  and  very  graciously  received.  Having  arrived  too  late  for  a 
Public  Dinner,  he  accepted  an  Invitation  to  Supper,  from  which  he 
retired  a  little  after  Ten  o'Clock.  The  next  Morning  he  was  in  his 
Carriage  at  Half  past  Five  o'Clock,  when  he  left  Town,  under  a  Dis- 
charge of  Cannon,  and  attended  as  on  his  Entrance,  by  a  Body  of  the 
Citizens  on  Horseback.  These  Gentlemen  accompanied  him  Seven 
Miles,  when  alighting  from  his  Carriage,  he  would  not  permit  them 
to  proceed  any  further ;  but  took  leave  of  them,  after  thanking  them 
in  an  affectionate  and  obliging  Manner  for  their  Politeness.  We 
shall  only  add  On  this  Occasion,  that  those  who  had  often  seen  him 
before,  and  those  who  never  had,  were  equally  anxious  to  see  him. 
Such  is  the  rare  impression  excited  by  his  uncommon  Character  and 
Virtues. 

ADDRESS  to  the  PRESIDENT  of  the  UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA. 

SIR, 

We  feel  the  honour  you  have  this  day  conferred  on  the  Town  of 
Baltimore,  by  favouring  it  with  your  presence,  infinitely  heightened 
and  enhanced  by  the  desirable  event  which  has  produced  it.  Happy  to 
behold  your  elevation,  permit  us  to  re-assure  you  of  our  purest  love  and 
affection. 

In  considering  the  occasion  that  has  once  more  drawn  you  from 
scenes  of  domestic  ease  and  private  tranquility,  our  thoughts  naturally 
turn  on  the  situation  of  our  country,  previous  to  the  expedient  of  the 
late  general  convention.  When  you  became  a  member  of  that  body 
which  framed  our  new  and  excellent  constitution,  you  dissipated  the 
fears  of  good  men,  who  dreaded  the  disunion  of  the  States,  and  the 
loss  of  our  liberties  in  the  death  of  our  enfeebled  and  expiring  con- 
federation :  And  now  Sir,  by  accepting  the  high  authorities  of  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  of  America,  you  teach  us  to  expect  every 
blessing  that  can  result  from  the  wisest  recommendations  to  Congress, 
and  the  most  prudent  and  judicious  exercise  of  those  authorities ;  thus 
relieving  us  in  the  one  instance,  from  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions, 
as  when,  in  a  different  capacity,  you  recrossed  the  Delaware;  and  in 
the  other,  as  when  you  captured  Cornwallis. 

But  it  is  from  the  tenor  of  your  whole  life,  and  your  uniform  and 
upright  political  principles  and  conduct  that  we  derive  the  fullest 
assurance  that  our  hopes  will  be  realized.  Believing  that  a  faithful 
performance  of  public  engagements  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
people,  and  their  implicit  reliance  on  the  promises  of  government,  to 
its  stability,  we  recollect  with  pleasure  your  well  known  sentiments 
on  this  subject,  and  have  no  doubt  but  the  other  branches  of  Congress 
will  concur  with  you  in  placing  public  credit  on  the  most  solid  foun- 
dation. We  have  also  every  reason  to  conclude  that  under  the  admin- 
istration of  a  Washington,  the  useful  and  ingenious  arts  of  peace,  the 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  duly  favoured  and  improved,  as  being  far  more  certain  sources  of 
national  wealth  than  the  richest  mines,  and  surer  means  to  promote 
the  felicity  of  a  people  than  the  most  successful  wars.  Thus,  Sir,  we 
behold  a  new  era  springing  out  of  our  independence,  and  a  field  dis- 
played where  your  talents  for  governing  will  not  be  obscured  by  the 
splendour  of  the  greatest  military  exploits.  We  behold  too,  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  a  free  and  enlightened  peo- 
ple, choosing  by  a  free  election,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  the  late 
Commander-in-Chief  of  their  armies,  to  watch  over  and  guard  their 
civil  rights  and  privileges. 

Wre  sincerely  pray  that  you  may  long  enjoy  your  present  health, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  frequent  opportunities  to 
testify  their  veneration  of  your  virtues,  by  continuing  you  through 
many  successive  elections  in  the  first  station  of  human  honour  and 
dignity.  In  these  expressions  of  our  affection  and  attachment,  we 
are  sensible  we  do  not  speak  the  wishes  of  a  Town  only,  but  the  united 
feelings  of  a  whole  people. 

In  behalf  of  the  Citizens  of  Baltimore,  we  have  the  honour  to  be 
&c.  &c. 

James  McHenry,          R.  Smith, 

Nicholas  Rogers,  O.  H.  Williams, 

Joshua  Barney,  Thorozvgood  Smith, 

Paul  Bentalau,  William  Clemm, 

John  Bankson,  J.  Swan, 

Isaac  Griest. 
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THE  FIRST  VK-K   I'KKSIOENT  AND  SECOND   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Reproduced    from    an    old    engraving    of    the    painting    by    Gilbert    Stuart 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON.   FATHER  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

One  of  the   six   replicas  In   bronie,   made  In    1857   of  the   white    marble   statue,    modelled    from   life   by 
Jean  Antolne  Houdon.  In  1788.  for  the  State  of  Virginia.     The  original  I*  In  the  State  House  at   Rich- 
mond.    This  statue  was   presented   to  New   York   City   In   1884   by   the   pupils  of  the    Public  School* 
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The  ANSWER,  by  the  PRESIDENT  of  the  UNITED  STATES  of 
AMERICA. 

GENTLEMEN, 

The  token  of  regard  and  affection  which  I  have  often  received 
from  the  Citizens  of  this  Town,  were  always  acceptable,  because,  I 
believed  them  always  sincere. — Be  pleased  to  receive  my  best  acknowl- 
edgements for  the  renewal  of  them  on  the  present  occasion. 

If  the  affectionate  partiality  of  my  fellow-citizens  has  prompted 
them  to  ascribe  greater  effects  to  my  conduct  and  character,  than  were 
justly  due,  I  trust  the  indulgent  sentiment  on  their  part,  will  not  pro- 
duce any  presumption  on  mine. 

I  cannot  now,  gentlemen,  resist  my  feelings  so  much  as  to  with- 
hold the  communication  of  my  ideas,  respecting  the  actual  situation 
and  prospect  of  our  national  affairs.  It  appears  to  me  that  little  more 
than  common  sense  and  common  honesty  in  the  transactions  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  would  be  necessary  to  make  us  a  great  and  happy 
nation.  For  if  the  general  government,  lately  adopted,  shall  be  arranged 
and  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  acquire  the  full  confidence  of 
the  American  people,  I  sincerely  believe  they  will  have  greater  advan- 
tages from  their  natural,  moral  and  political  circumstances,  for  public 
felicity,  than  any  other  people  ever  possessed. 

In  the  contemplation  of  those  advantages,  now  soon  to  be  realized, 
I  have  reconciled  myself  to  the  sacrifice  of  my  fondest  wishes,  so  far 
as  to  enter  again  upon  the  stage  of  public  life. — I  know  the  delicate 
nature  of  the  duties  incident  to  the  part  which  I  am  called  to  perform, 
and  I  feel  my  incompetence,  without  the  singular  assistance  of  Provi- 
dence, to  discharge  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner. — But  having  under- 
taken the  task,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  no  fear  of  encountering  difficul- 
ties, and  no  dread  of  losing  popularity  shall  ever  deter  me  from  pur- 
suing what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  interests  of  my  country. — Mary- 
land Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser,  Volume  XVI,  Number  $!> 
April  21,  1789. 

ttanlfittgiim  at  Pftlafcrlphia 

Philadelphia,  April  22. 

Yesterday  morning  at  ten  o'clock  his  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  United  States  left  this  city,  on  his  journey  to  New- York.  His 
Excellency  was  accompanied  by  Charles  Thomson,  esquire,  and  Colonel 
Humphreys,  formerly  aid-de-camp  to  his  Excellency. — Previous  to  his 
Excellency's  departure,  the  following  Addresses  were  presented: — 
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An  Address  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  the  President 
and  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania. 

SIR, 

THE  President  and  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania 
chearfully  embrace  this  interesting  occasion  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  to  felicitate  our- 
selves and  our  country  upon  your  unanimous  appointment  to  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  the  late  war,  in  tracing  its 
difficulties,  and  in  contemplating  its  success,  we  are  uniformly  im- 
pressed with  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  services  which  you  have 
rendered  to  your  country;  and  by  that  impression,  we  are  taught  to 
expect  that  the  exercises  of  the  same  virtues  and  abilities  which  have 
been  this  happily  employed  in  obtaining  the  prize  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, must  be  effectually  instrumental  in  securing  to  your  fellow- 
citizens  and  their  posterity  the  permanent  blessings  of  a  free  and 
efficient  government.  And  although  the  history  of  the  revolution 
will  furnish  the  best  evidence  of  the  invariable  attachment  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  Union,  yet  we  can- 
not resist  this  favorable  opportunity  of  personally  assuring  you,  that 
in  every  measure  which  tends  to  advance  the  national  character,  you 
may  rely  on  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  executive  authority  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  discharging  the  duties  of  your  present  important  station,  it 
must,  sir,  be  a  never-failing  source  of  consolation  and  support,  that 
the  unbounded  love  and  confidence  of  the  people,  will  produce  a  favor- 
able construction  of  all  your  actions,  and  will  contribute  to  the  har- 
mony and  success  of  your  administration.  For  we  know,  that  eventu- 
ally your  happiness  must  depend  upon  the  happiness  of  your  country, 
and  we  believe  that  in  wishing  an  adequate  execution  of  your  inten- 
tions and  designs,  we  comprehend  all  that  is  necessary  to  both. 

Uniting,  with  our  sister  states,  in  the  admiration  of  those 
motives,  which,  at  this  interesting  aera  of  our  affairs,  have  induced 
you  again  to  relinquish  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  peace,  for  a  con- 
spicuous and  laborious  participation  in  the  cares  and  toils  of  public 
life,  we  fervently  pray  for  the  preservation  of  your  health,  and  we 
confidently  hope  that  the  consummation  of  a  patriot's  wishes — the 
glory  and  felicity  of  your  country,  will  crown  the  period  of  a  long  and 
illustrious  existence,  and  prepare  you  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  ever- 
lasting reward. 
Council  Chamber.  THOMAS  MIFFLIN. 
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To  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  pleased  to  return 
the  following  Answer: 

To  the  President  and  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I  RECEIVE  with  great  satisfaction  the  affectionate  congratu- 
lations of  the  president  and  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  my  appointment  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

If  under  favor  of  the  Divine  Providence,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  it  was  my  fortune  to  have  been  in  any  degree 
instrumental  in  vindicating  the  liberty  and  confirming  the  independ- 
ence of  my  country,  I  now  find  a  full  compensation  for  my  services 
in  a  belief  that  those  blessings  will  be  permanently  secured  by  the 
establishment  of  a  free  and  efficient  government.  And  you  will  permit 
me  to  say,  on  this  occasion,  that  as  nothing  could  add  to  the  evidence 
I  have  formerly  received  of  the  invariable  attachment  of  your  com- 
monwealth to  the  interests  and  honor  of  the  union,  so  nothing  could 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  me  at  this  time  than  the  assurances  you 
have  given  me  of  the  zealous  co-operation  of  its  executive  authority 
in  facilitating  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  objects  which  are  com- 
mitted to  my  charge. 

While  I  feel  my  sensibility  strongly  excited  by  the  expressions 
of  affection  and  promises  of  support,  which  I  everywhere  meet  with 
from  my  countrymen,  I  entertain  a  consolatory  hope,  that  the  purity 
of  my  intentions,  and  the  perseverance  of  my  endeavours  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  my  country,  will  atone  for  any  of  the  slighter  defects 
which  may  be  discovered  in  my  administration.  For,  whatever  may 
be  the  issue  of  our  public  measures,  or  however  I  may  err  in  opinion, 
I  trust  it  will  be  believed,  that  I  could  not  have  been  actuated  by  any 
interests  separate  from  those  of  my  country. 

Suffer  me,  Gentlemen,  to  conclude  by  assuring  you  that  I  am 
well  pleased  with  the  justice  you  have  done  to  the  motives  from  which 
I  have  acted,  and  by  thanking  you  for  the  tender  concern  you  have 
been  pleased  to  manifest  for  my  personal  felicity. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

The  ADDRESS  of  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen  and  Common 

Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  Common  Council  Assembled. 

To  His  Excellency  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  President  of  the  United 

States  of  America. 
SIR, 

WE,  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of 
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the  city  of  Philadelphia,  have  assembled,  to  present  you  our  sincere 
congratulations  on  your  appointment  to  the  station  of  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

We  rejoice,  Sir,  that  the  citizens  of  America,  so  long  accustomed 
to  claim  your  services  in  every  hour  of  public  difficulty,  have  again 
given  the  most  affectionate  and  honorable  testimony  to  your  dis- 
tinguished worth,  by  calling  you,  with  united  suffrage,  to  take  the 
highest  seat  of  power  amongst  freemen. 

When  the  gloom  which  overcast  the  cause  of  liberty  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  late  war,  occasioned  by  the  alarm  of  a  mighty  nation,  armed, 
to  suppress  the  voice  of  freedom  in  this  infant  land,  for  a  moment 
sunk  the  spirit  of  its  sons — You,  Sir,  arose !  instantaneous  confidence 
possessed  the  minds  of  your  fellow  citizens; — under  your  auspices — 
they  fought — they  bled — and,  through  unparalleled  distress  of  war — 
you  led  them  to  freedom,  the  choicest  gift  of  Heaven. 

Scarce  had  that  solemn  scene  passed  over,  when  a  triumphant 
victor  returned  his  sword  to  the  hands  of  the  civil  rulers  of  his  country. 

Scarce  had  you  retired  to  the  calm  retreat  of  domestic  peace, 
when  that  civil  rule,  which  we  had  suddenly  established  amidst  the 
busy  tumult  of  war,  proved  unequal  to  secure  the  blessings  to  be 
derived  from  a  well  digested  constitution,  you,  Sir,  were  again  called 
forth,  and,  presiding  over  our  wisest  councils,  have  handed  to  your 
country  a  system  of  civil  policy,  happily  uniting  civil  liberty  with 
effective  government. 

What  then  remained  undone — is  now  accomplished: — And  you 
are  called  to  preside  in  dispensing  the  blessings  of  that  government, 
in  the  forming  of  which  took  so  distinguished  a  part. 

May  your  administration  derive  blessings  to  your  country,  and 
honor  and  happiness  to  yourself. 

In  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  we  bid  you  welcome ; 
and  assure  you,  that  we,  and  those  we  represent,  have  the  warmest 
personal  attachment  to  you,  and  shall  always  rejoice  to  meet  you 
singly,  or  connected  with  that  august  body  over  which  you  are  going 
to  preside. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen  and  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  Common  Council 
assembled,  this  twentieth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  1789. 

ALEX.  WILCOCKS,  Recorder. 
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HIS  EXCELLENCY'S  REPLY 

To  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen  and  Common-Council  of  the  City 

of  Philadelphia. 

I  CONSIDER  myself  particularly  obliged  to  you,  Gentlemen, 
for  your  congratulatory  Address  on  my  appointment  to  the  station  ot 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Accustomed  as  I  have  been  to  pay  a  respectful  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  my  countrymen,  I  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  decline 
the  acceptance  of  the  high  office,  to  which  I  have  been  called  by  their 
united  suffrage. 

When  I  contemplate  the  interposition  of  Providence,  as  it  was 
visibly  manifested,  in  guiding  us  through  the  Revolution,  in  prepar- 
ing us  for  the  reception  of  a  general  government,  and  in  conciliating 
the  good  will  of  the  people  of  America  towards  one  another  after  its 
adoption;  I  feel  myself  oppressed,  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  munificence.  I  feel  that  nothing  is  due  to  my 
personal  agency  in  all  these  complicated  and  wonderful  events,  except 
what  can  simply  be  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  an  honest  zeal  for 
the  good  of  my  country. 

If  I  have  distressing  apprehensions,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
justify  the  too  exalted  expectations  of  my  countrymen,  I  am  supported 
under  the  pressure  of  such  uneasy  reflections  by  a  confidence,  that 
the  most  gracious  Being,  who  hath  hitherto  watched  over  the  in- 
terests and  averted  the  perils  of  the  United  States,  will  never  suffer 
so  fair  an  inheritance  to  become  a  prey  to  anarchy,  despotism,  or  any 
other  species  of  oppression. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  kind  wishes,  that  my  administra- 
tion may  be  happy  to  myself  and  country. 

I  pray  you,  Gentlement,  will  accept,  on  your  own  behalf,  as  well  as 
on  that  of  the  citizens  you  represent,  my  heartfelt  acknowledgements 
for  the  polite  welcome  I  have  received  upon  my  arrival  in  your  city. 
In  tendering  these  acknowledgements,  I  must  also  desire  it  may  be 
fully  understood,  that  I  entertain  the  same  reciprocal  sensations  of 
attachment  for  the  good  people  of  Philadelphia,  which  they  have  on 
all  occasions  evinced  in  my  favor.  G.  WASHINGTON. 

To  His  Excellency  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Esq;  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  &c. 
SIR, 
WE,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  do  most  heartily  congratulate  your  accession  to  the  high  and 
important  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  are  deeply  sensible  of  what  we  owe  to  Almighty  God,  for  the 
great  deliverance  he  hath  wrought  for  us  by  your  Excellency,  when 
General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armies  of  our  Country,  and 
for  having  inspired  the  people  with  the  wisdom  of  appointing  you,  by 
an  unanimous  suffrage,  to  the  chair  of  First  Magistrate  over  them. 

The  tender  regard  which  heretofore  you  always  paid  to  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  these  states,  when  possessed  of  almost  dictatorial 
power,  gives  us  a  certain  prospect  of  a  mild,  legal  and  upright  govern- 
ment in  future.  We  are  duly  impressed  with  the  mercies  of  God  in 
preserving  you  hitherto,  in  so  many  public  and  private  dangers  to 
which  your  person  hath  been  exposed;  and  we  hope  and  pray  the 
same  Providence  will  carry  you  through  the  great  work  (which  seems 
reserved  for  you)  of  establishing  justice,  insuring  tranquility,  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare,  and  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
independence  to  the  good  people  of  your  native  country,  and  their 
latest  posterity. 

We  want  words  to  express  our  satisfaction  on  this  occasion,  and 
beg  leave  to  assure  you  of  our  affectionate  attachment  to  your  person, 
and  our  best  endeavours  to  render  your  administration  happy  and  glo- 
rious. 

THO.  M'KEAN,  C.  J. 

WILLIAM  A.  ATLEE, 

JACOB  RUSH, 

GEO.  BRYAN. 
Philadelphia,  April  the  20, 


HIS  EXCELLENCY'S  ANSWER. 


To  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

GENTLEMEN, 

IT  affords  me  the  most  sensible  pleasure  to  be  informed,  that  my 
accession  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  United  States  has  met  the 
approbation  of  my  fellow  citizens  in  general,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania. 

Your  recapitulation  of  the  deliverance,  in  which  Almighty  God 
hath  been  pleased,  in  some  sort,  to  make  use  of  me  as  his  instrument, 
ought  only  to  awaken  my  deepest  gratitude  for  his  mercies  in  the 
time  past,  and  an  humble  reliance  on  them  for  the  time  to  come. 

Feeling  how  greatly  I  shall  stand  in  need  of  the  patriotic  assist- 
ance of  every  good  citizen  of  America,  the  confidence  they  continue 
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to  express  in  the  rectitude  of  my  dispositions  will  always  be,  as  it  ever 
has  been,  an  unfailing  source  of  consolation  to  me,  in  every  hour 
of  difficulty  or  distress.  While  the  whole  course  of  my  past  conduct 
will  be  a  better  security  for  my  future  transactions,  than  any  verbal 
assurance  I  can  give,  I  will  only  say,  that  I  should  find  myself  sin- 
gularly happy  in  contributing  to  realize  the  glorious  work,  which  your 
partiality  for  me  has  been  indulgent  enough  to  anticipate,  of  estab- 
lishing justice,  insuring  tranquility,  promoting  the  general  welfare, 
and  insuring  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  independence  to  the  good 
people  of  our  native  country,  and  their  latest  posterity. 

I  entreat  you  to  be  persuaded,  Gentlemen,  that,  although  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  could  prevail  upon  myself  to  enter 
again  on  the  stage  of  public  life,  yet,  since  I  have  done  it,  the  unequiv- 
ocal encouragement  of  support,  given  by  the  respectable  citizens  and 
magistrates,  will  tend  very  much  to  remove  my  embarrassments,  and,  I 
hope,  to  open  the  way  for  a  prosperous  administration. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

To  His  Excellency  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Esq;  L  L.  D  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  thereof,  &c 

The  ADDRESS  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

PERMIT,  Sir,  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
join  in  the  general  joy,  occasioned  by  your  accession  to  the  first  office 
in  the  FEDERAL  EMPIRE.  It  is  by  this  honor  (the  highest  that  Amer- 
ica can  bestow)  that  a  grateful  people  express  the  affection  which 
your  eminent  services  have  excited  in  their  bosoms.  It  is  this  that 
has  given  them  but  ONE  VOICE  in  their  delegation  of  this  important 
trust,  and  that  unites  the  homage  of  the  heart  with  the  duty  of  the 
citizen.  To  be  the  first  magistrate  of  a  great  empire,  is  a  station  that 
many  have  attained:  but  to  acquire  it  by  the  UNANIMOUS  VOICE  of  a 
•free  people,  is  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  rare  as  those 
illustrious  virtues,  of  which  it  is  the  just  reward.  We  rejoice  in  an 
event  so  auspicious  to  our  country: — and  we  confidently  hope,  that 
your  endeavours  to  extend  the  blessings  of  good  government  will  be 
crowned  with  a  success  as  brilliant  as  that  which  distinguished  your 
exertions  in  defence  of  our  freedom. 

As  guardians  of  this  University,  (which  boasts  the  honor  of 
enrolling  the  name  of  your  Excellency  among  those  of  her  sons)  we 
anticipate  the  encouragement  which  such  institutions  will  receive 
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under  your  administration.  The  influence  of  sound  learning  on  re- 
ligion and  manners,  on  government,  liberty  and  laws,  will  make  it  a 
favorite  object  in  every  civilized  society: — and  the  sciences  having 
experienced  your  protection  amidst  the  convulsions  of  war,  reason- 
ably expect  a  distinguished  patronage  in  the  calm  of  peace. 

We  devoutly  pray  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  that 
you  may  long  enjoy  the  felicity  of  that  country  which  you  have 
rescued  from  tyranny,  and  established  in  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  independence:  and  that  finally  you  may  meet  the  reward  which 
awaits  his  good  and  faithful  servants. 

THOMAS  M'KEAN,  President. 
Philadelphia,  April  20,  1789. 
To  which  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  make  the  following  Answer: 

To  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

GENTLEMEN  : 

I  ACCEPT  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  Address  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  my  appointment  to  the  first  office 
in  the  union. 

Notwithstanding  I  had  most  seriously  determined  never  more 
to  take  part  in  transactions  of  a  public  nature,  yet  a  conviction  of 
duty  would  not  suffer  me,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  refuse  a  com- 
pliance with  the  unanimous  call  of  my  country. 

Nor  could  I  remain  insensible  to  the  honor  that  was  conferred 
upon  me  by  this  fresh  and  distinguished  proof  of  its  approbation. 
Probably  my  fellow  citizens  anticipate  too  many  and  too  great  advan- 
tages from  the  appointment.  It  will,  however,  be  an  object  indeed 
near  to  my  heart,  to  verify,  as  far  as  may  be  in  my  power,  those 
favorable  presentiments,  by  endeavouring  to  secure  the  liberty,  and 
promote  the  happiness,  of  the  American  people. 

I  am  not  a  little  flattered  at  being  considered  by  the  patrons  of 
literature  as  one  of  their  number.  Fully  apprised  of  the  influence 
which  sound  learning  has  on  religion  and  manners,  on  government, 
liberty  and  laws,  I  shall  only  lament  my  want  of  ability  to  make  it 
still  more  extensive.  I  conceive  hopes,  however,  that  we  are  at  the 
eve  of  a  very  enlightened  aera.  The  same  unremitting  exertions, 
which,  under  all  the  blasting  storms  of  war,  caused  the  arts  and 
sciences  to  flourish  in  America,  will  doubtless  bring  them  nearer  to 
maturity,  when  they  shall  have  been  sufficiently  invigorated  by  the 
milder  rays  of  peace. 
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I  return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  devout  intercession  at 
the  Throne  of  Grace,  for  my  felicity  both  here  and  hereafter.  May 
you  also,  Gentlemen,  after  having  been  the  happy  instruments  of 
diffusing  the  blessings  of  literature,  and  the  comforts  of  religion, 
receive  the  just  compensation  for  your  virtuous  deeds. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

To  His  Excellency  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Esq.  President  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  &c.  &c. 

SIR, 

THE  standing  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  embrace  this  early  opportunity  of  waiting  on  your 
Excellency  with  their  congratulations  on  your  unanimous  appoint- 
ment, by  the  People,  to  the  office  of  first  magistrate  of  this  great 
empire,  it  being  the  strongest  evidence  of  your  unrivalled  merit,  and 
of  their  exalted  wisdom.  Permit  us  to  express  our  peculiar  joy  and 
pride  upon  the  occasion,  that  our  beloved  General,  and  the  President- 
General  of  our  Society,  has  received  the  free  suffrage  of  each  of 
our  fellow  citizens  of  these  States.  We  have  now  the  most  perfect 
assurance,  that  the  inestimable  rights  and  liberties  of  human  nature, 
for  which  we  have  toiled,  fought  and  bled,  under  your  command,  will 
be  preserved  inviolate;  and  we  felicitate  our  country,  that  their  na- 
tional safety  and  dignity  are  secure,  and  that  they  have  the  best 
grounded  prospects  of  all  that  happiness,  which  a  good  constitution, 
under  a  wise  and  virtuous  administration,  can  afford.  As  we  have 
the  fullest  confidence  that  our  Society,  whose  basis  is  friendship  and 
charity,  will,  equally  with  others,  enjoy  these  blessings,  and  partake 
of  your  regard,  so  we  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  we  shall  never  be 
wanting  in  our  endeavours  to  contribute  all  in  our  power  to  your  per- 
sonal comfort  and  honor,  and  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  your  gov- 
ernment. 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

THOMAS  M'KEAN,  Vice-President. 
Philadelphia,  April  20,  1780. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY'S  ANSWER 

To  the  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  Pennsylvania. 
GENTLEMEN, 

THE  congratulations  of  my  fellow  soldiers  and  faithful  followers 
in  the  military  line  of  this  state,  on  my  election  to  the  first  magistracy 
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of  the  Union,  cannot  but  be  exceedingly  flattering  and  pleasing  to  me ; 
for  my  mind  has  been  deeply  affected  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
attachment  and  aid  I  have  experienced  from  them,  during  the  course 
of  our  arduous  struggle  for  liberty,  that  the  impression  will  never  be 
effaced. 

Heaven  alone  can  foretell  whether  any,  or  what,  advantages  are 
to  be  derived  by  my  countrymen  from  my  holding  the  office,  which 
they  have  done  me  the  honor  of  conferring  upon  me,  not  only  without 
my  solicitations,  but  even  contrary  to  my  inclinations. 

I  promise  nothing  but  an  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of 
the  office.  If  by  that  attention  I  may  be  so  fortunate  as  still  to  con- 
tinue to  possess  the  affectionate  regard  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and 
particularly  of  that  body  of  which  you  are  the  representatives,  it  will 
be  no  small  addition  to  my  happiness.  The  support  which  you  and 
they  have  promised  cannot  fail,  under  the  smiles  of  Providence,  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  wishes,  by  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  our  common  country.  In  the  meantime,  I  thank  you, 
Gentlemen,  for  the  interest  you  so  kindly  take  in  my  personal  comfort 
and  honor,  as  well  as  in  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

The  following  Toasts  were  drank  on  Monday  last,  at  the  Enter- 
tainment given  at  the  City-Tavern  to  his  Excellency  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON, Esquire. 

i.  The  United  States. 

,     2.  The  Federal  Constitution. 

3.  The  Senate  and  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

4.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  our  Great  and  Good  Ally. 

5.  His  Catholic  Majesty. 

6.  The  United  Netherlands. 

7.  The  State  of  Virginia. 

8.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

9.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

10.  The  immortal  memory  of  those  Heroes,  who  fell  in  defense 
of  the  liberties  of  America. 

11.  The  members  of  the  late  General  Convention. 

12.  The  Agriculture,  Commerce,    and    Manufactures    of     the 
United  States. 

13.  May  those  who  have  opposed  the  New  Constitution  be  con- 
verts, by  the  experience  of  its  happy  effects. 
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14.  Government  without  oppression,  and  liberty  without  licen- 
tiousness.— Pennsylvania  Packet  and  Daily  Advertiser,  Number 
3190,  April  22,  1789. 

At  a rruton,  £?nn  irrsnj 

A  SONATA 

Sung  by  a  Number  of  young  Girls,  dressed  in  white  and  decked  with 
Wreaths  and  Chaplets  of  Flowers,  holding  Baskets  of  Flowers 
in  their  Hands  as  General  Washington  passed  under  the  Tri- 
umphal Arch  raised  on  the  Bridge  at  Trenton,  April  21,  1789. 

WELCOME,  mighty  Chief!  once  more 
Welcome  to  this  grateful  Shore: 
Now  no  mercenary  Foe 
Aims  again  the  fatal  Blow  — 
Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  Blow. 

Virgins  fair  and  Matrons  grave, 
Those  thy  conquering  arms  did  save, 
Built  for  thee  triumphal  Bowers. 
Strew,  ye  Fair,  his  Way  with  Flowers — * 
Strew  your  Hero's  Way  with  Flowers. 

*As  they  sung  these  Lines  they  strewed  the  Flowers  before  the 
General  who  halted  till  the  SONATA  was  finished. 


The  General  being  presented  with  a  Copy  of  the  Sonata,  was  pleased 
to  address  the  following  Card  to  the  Ladies. 

To  the  LADIES  of  Trenton,  who  were  assembled  on  the  twenty-first 
Day  of  April,  1789,  at  the  Triumphal  Arch  erected  by  them  on 
the  Bridge,  which  extends  across  the  Assanpink  Creek. 

GENERAL  WASHINGTON  cannot  leave  this  Place  with- 
out expressing  his  Acknowledgements  to  the  Matrons  and  Young 
Ladies,  who  received  him  in  so  novel  and  grateful  a  manner  at  the 
triumphal  Arch  in  Trenton,  for  the  exquisite  sensations  he  experi- 
enced in  that  affecting  moment.  — The  astonishing  contrast  between 
his  former  and  actual  situation  at  the  same  spot — the  elegant  taste 
with  which  it  was  adorned  for  the  present  occasion — and  the  inno- 
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cent  appearance  of  the  White-Robed  CHOIR,  who  met  him  with  the 
gratulatory  Song — have  made  such  an  impression  on  his  remem- 
brance, as,  he  assures  them,  will  never  be  effaced. — Maryland 
Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser,  Volume  XVI,  Number  34,  May  I, 
1789. 

QJfj?  Htr*-|teBtftettt  in  £fom  $0rk 

NEW- YORK,  April  22. 

On  monday  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  arrived  in  this  city,  amidst 
the  acclamation  of  all  ranks  of  citizens,  his  Excellency,  JOHN  ADAMS, 
Esq;  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  His  Excellency  was 
escorted  from  the  Connecticut  line  to  Kingsbridge  by  the  light-horse 
of  West-Chester  county,  under  the  command  of  Major  Pintard. — 
At  Kingsbridge  he  was  met  by  General  Malcolm,  with  the  officers 
of  his  brigade,  and  the  city  troop  of  horse,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Stakes — all  the  officers  of  distinction — many  members  of 
Congress,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens  in  carriages  and  on  horse- 
back also  attended  at  the  bridge  to  receive  his  Excellency.  From 
thence  they  formed  a  procession  into  the  city,  to  the  house  of  the 
Hon.  John  Jay,  Esq;  when  his  arrival  was  announced  by  a  discharge 
of  cannon. 

Yesterday  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  consisting  of  Mr.  Strong 
and  Mr.  Izard,  conducted  the  Vice-President  to  the  Senate-Chamber, 
and  Mr.  Langdon,  the  President  pro  tempore,  left  the  chair,  and 
addressing  the  Vice-President,  said,  'That  he  had  it  in  charge  from 
the  Senate  to  introduce  him  to  the  chair  of  the  House,  and  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  then  conducted  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  the  chair  who  addressed  the  Senate  to  the  following  purport : — 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate, 

Invited  to  this  respectable  situation,  by  the  suffrages  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens, according  to  the  constitution,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty, 
cheerfully  and  readily  to  accept  it.  Unaccustomed  to  refuse  any 
public  service,  however  dangerous  to  my  reputation,  or  dispropor- 
tioned  to  my  talents,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  to  have  adopted 
another  maxim  of  conduct,  at  this  time,  when  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  require,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  ever,  the  attention  of  those  who  possess  any  share  of  the  public 
confidence. 
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I  should  be  destitute  of  sensibility,  if,  upon  my  arrival  in  this 
city,  and  presentation  to  this  Legislature,  and  especially  to  this  Sen- 
ate, I  should  see,  without  emotion,  so  many  of  those  characters  of 
whose  virtuous  exertions  I  have  so  often  been  a  witness ;  from  whose 
countenances  and  examples  I  have  ever  derived  encouragement  and 
animation ;  whose  disinterested  friendship  has  supported  me  in  many 
intricate  conjunctures  of  public  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad: 
Those  celebrated  defenders  of  the  liberties  of  this  country,  whom 
menaces  could  not  intimidate,  corruption  seduce,  nor  flattery  allure: 
Those  intrepid  assertors  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  whose  philosophy 
and  policy,  have  enlightened  the  world,  in  twenty  years,  more  than 
it  was  ever  before  enlightened  in  many  centuries,  by  ancient  schools  or 
modern  universities. 

I  must  have  been  inattentive  to  the  course  of  events,  If  I  were 
either  ignorant  of  the  fame,  or  insensible  to  the  merit  of  those  other 
characters  in  the  Senate,  to  whom  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to 
have  been,  hitherto,  personally  unknown. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  congratulate  the  people  of  America 
on  the  formation  of  a  national  constitution  and  the  fair  prospects  of  a 
consistent  administration  of  a  good  government  of  laws;  on  the 
acquisition  of  a  house  of  representatives,  chosen  by  themselves;  of 
a  Senate  thus  composed,  by  their  own  state  Legislatures;  and  on  the 
prospect  of  an  executive  authority,  in  the  hands  of  one,  whose  por- 
trait I  shall  not  presume  to  draw.  Were  I  blessed  with  powers  to 
do  justice  to  his  character,  it  would  be  impossible  to  increase  the 
confidence  or  affection  of  his  country,  or  make  the  smallest  addition 
to  his  glory.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  a  discharge  of  the  present 
exalted  trust,  on  the  same  principles,  with  the  same  abilities  and 
virtues,  which  have  uniformly  appeared  in  all  his  former  conduct, 
public  or  private.  May  I,  nevertheless,  be  indulged  to  inquire,  if 
we  look  over  the  catalogue  of  the  first  magistrates  of  nations,  whether 
they  be  denominated  Presidents  or  Consuls,  Kings  or  Princes,  where 
shall  we  find  one,  whose  commanding  talents  and  virtues,  whose 
over-ruling  good  fortune  has  so  completely  united  all  hearts  and 
voices  in  his  favor?  Who  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
foreign  nations  and  fellow-citizens  with  equal  unanimity?  Qualities 
so  uncommon  are  no  common  blessing  to  the  country  that  possesses 
them.  By  those  great  qualities  and  their  benign  effects  has  Provi- 
dence marked  out  the  head  of  this  nation  with  a  hand  so  distinctly 
visible  as  to  have  been  seen  by  all  men,  and  mistaken  by  none, 

It  is  not  for  me  to  interrupt  your  deliberations  by  any  general 
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observations  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  or  by  recommending  or  pro- 
posing any  particular  measures.  It  would  be  superfluous,  to  gentle- 
men of  your  great  experience,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  order.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  make  an  apology  for  myself.  Not  wholly  without 
experience  in  public  assemblies,  I  have  been  more  accustomed  to 
take  a  share  in  their  debates,  than  to  preside  in  their  deliberations. 
It  shall  be  my  constant  endeavour  to  behave  towards  every  member 
of  this  most  honorable  Body,  with  all  that  consideration,  delicacy 
and  decorum,  which  becomes  the  dignity  of  his  station  and  character  : 
But  if,  from  inexperience  or  inadvertency,  anything  should  ever 
escape  me,  inconsistent  with  propriety,  I  must  entreat  you,  by  im- 
puting it  to  its  true  cause,  and  not  to  any  want  of  respect,  to  pardon 
and  excuse  it. 

A  trust  of  the  greatest  magnitude  is  committed  to  this  legisla- 
ture, and  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  you.  Your  country  expects 
from  the  results  of  your  deliberations,  in  concurrence  with  the  other 
branches  of  government,  consideration  abroad  and  contentment  at 
home;  Prosperity,  Order,  Justice,  Peace,  and  Liberty:  And  may  God 
Almighty's  Providence  assist  you  to  answer  their  just  expectations. 
—  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser,  Volume  XVI,  Num- 
ber 34,  May  i, 


(8f  ti}t  Arrival  0f  %  |lr*0tltott  an&  Ute-Prwftnti  at  $frm  flork 

FROM  OUR  CORRESPONDENT 

NEW-  YORK,  APRIL  23—  (last  Thursday)  This  day,  at  about 
1/2  after  2  o'clock,  the  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States,  landed 
at  Murray's  Wharf  in  this  city.  —  The  fleet,  consisting  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  craft,  left  Elizabeth-Town  Point,  early  in  the  morning; 
where  his  Excellency  was  met  by  a  joint  Committee  of  Congress  — 
the  Chancellor  and  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  —  and  the  Recorder 
of  this  city  —  who,  after  congratulating  him  on  his  arrival,  embarked 
with  him,  in  the  Barge,  lately  built  for  the  purpose  —  which  was  rowed 
by  13  branch  pilots  of  the  several  ports,  and  commanded  by  Capt. 
RANDALL,  all  dressed  in  white.  A  discharge  was  given  on  their 
embarkation  —  and  they  were  accompanied  by  six  other  barges,  the 
crews  also  in  white.  On  passing  the  Spanish  Packet  which  was 
dressed  in  colours,  and  which  was  moored  off  in  the  river  for  the 
purpose  —  the  fleet  was  saluted  by  her  —  another  salute  was  paid  on 
their  passing  the  Battery  —  and  again  by  the  Artillery  Companies 
when  landed. 

\ 
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On  landing  His  Excellency  the  President  was  received  with  the 
acclamations  of  all  ranks  of  people — and  proceeded  to  the  House  of 
the  former  Presidents  of  Congresss,  escorted  and  accompanied  as 
follow : 

Troop  of  Horse. 

Grenadiers. 

Light-Infantry.     Artillery. 
Military  Officers. 

Body  Guard — composed  of  grenadiers  of  ist  reg*t. 

The  PRESIDENT, 
attended  by  his  Excellency  Gov.  CLINTON 

their  Suites. 

Officers  of  the  State. 

Mayor  and  Corporation.     Clergy. 

Citizens. 

While  happiness  added  brilliancy  to  the  beauty  of  those  of  our 
countrywomen,  who  filled  the  windows  of  all  the  houses,  joy  burst 
forth  from  the  bosoms  of  the  vast  concourse  of  citizens  whom  the 
occasion  had  assembled  together:  And  all  testified  the  pleasure  they 
felt  on  beholding  their  illustrious  countryman,  again  taking  on  him- 
self the  cares  of  his  country. 

This  moment  the  candles  are  lighted  for  an  illumination — and 
at  a  small  distance  the  city  appears  as  if  in  flames — although  much 
dampned  by  the  rain.  The  transparent  Paintings  are  numerous,  and 
most  elegantly  executed. 

The  PRESIDENT  was  in  a  plain  suit — blue  coat — buff  waist- 
coat and  breeches.  It  is  13  years  since  I  saw  him — so  you  may  sup- 
pose he  appears  altered — he  however  looks  well  and  healthy.  All  the 
difference  that  I  discern  is  that  he  is  not  quite  so  fleshy  as  he  was  at  the 
above  period.  A  circumstance  which,  it  is  said,  happened  to  our 
illustrious  President  on  his  journey  here,  may  be  worth  mentioning. 
At  Trenton-Bridge,  an  arch  of  ever-greens  was  thrown  over — and 
a  gallery  raised  on  each  side — on  which  a  large  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  seated.  On  the  President's  entering  the  arch, 
a  select  choir  of  almost  angelic  fingers  [sic]  began  an  Ode,  composed 
for  the  occasion. — Transported  by  the  melody,  his  Excellency  was 
unable  to  proceed,  and  with  silent  astonishment,  he  sat, 
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-Unconscious  of  the  tear 


Which  trickled  down  his  cheek- 


Until  the  cessation  of  the  musick — when,  amidst  the  shouts  of  ALL, 
he  pursued  his  journey. — Massachusetts  Centinel,  Volume  XI,  Num- 
ber 13,  Page  50,  April  29, 1789. 

Aturtlj* r  Arronnt  of  Haalfmgfcm'B  Entrant*  Jnta  Sfau  $0rk 

NEW- YORK,  April  25. 

On  Thursday  about  two  o'clock,  arrived  in  town,  the  most  illus- 
trious GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  President  of  the  United  States! 
His  Excellency  slept  at  Woodbridge  on  Wednesday  night,  and  on 
Thursday  morning  arrived  at  the  Boudinot's,  where  he  breakfasted, 
along  with  the  gentlemen  composing  the  committee,  appointed  by 
Congress,  &c.,  &c. — About  twelve  o'clock  he  was  conducted  on  board 
of  the  barge  prepared  for  his  reception,  the  beauty  of  which  met 
with  his  highest  approbation;  he  was  rowed  across  the  Bay  by  thir- 
teen skilful  pilots,  Thomas  Randall,  Esq;  acting  as  cockswain.  His 
Excellency's  barge  was  accompanied  by  a  barge  containing  the  heads 
of  the  great  departments  of  the  United  States,  viz.  the  honorable  the 
board  of  treasury,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  secre- 
tary at  war. 

There  never  was  a  scene  in  which  universal  pleasure  appeared 
more  than  on  his  approaching  the  battery  and  Murray's  wharf.  The 
Spanish  packet,  which  lay  with  her  colours  only  displayed  to  salute 
him  as  he  passed,  on  the  firing  of  a  gun,  displayed,  in  a  moment, 
every  flag  known  in  foreign  nations.  The  ship  North-Carolina,  be- 
longing to  Arnold  H.  Dohrman,  Esq;  was  decorated  in  like  manner, 
and  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  had  their  flags  flying.  On  the 
barge's  passing  the  packet,  she  fired  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns,  which 
was  returned  by  the  same  number  from  the  battery.  After  which  he 
advanced  to  the  stairs  erected  and  decorated  at  the  bottom  of  Wall- 
street,  for  his  Excellency's  reception.  His  landing  without  doubt 
was  beyond  description;  universal  joy  diffused  itself  through  every 
order  of  the  beholders ;  there  was  no  contest  for  rank — the  only  thing 
in  which  they  tried  to  succeed,  was,  who  could  appear  the  most 
pleased.  It  was  remarked  of  a  venerable  old  gentleman  nigh  the 
place  of  landing,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  barge,  expressed  him- 
self nearly  as  follows:— "I  have  beheld  him  when  he  commanded  the 
American  army;  I  saw  him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  retiring 
to  his  primeval  habitation;  and  now  I  behold  him  returning  to  take 
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the  Chair  of  Presidency.  I  have  not  another  wish,  but  that  he  may 
die  as  he  lived,  THE  BELOVED  OF  HIS  COUNTRY." 

These  are  the  generous  sentiments  that  filled  the  admiring  throng, 
and  diffused  themselves  in  the  breast  of  every  lover  of  the  Saviour 
of  our  Land. 

His  Excellency,  on  landing,  was  received  and  congratulated  by 
his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  this  state,  and  the  officers  of  the  state 
and  corporation,  and  the  following  procession  was  formed: — First, 
Col.  Lewis,  accompanied  by  two  officers,  and  followed  by  the  troop 
of  dragoons,  commanded  by  Capt.  Stakes.  The  grenadiers  headed  by 
Capt.  Scriba.  Music.  Infantry  of  the  brigade,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Swartwout  and  Steddiford.  Grenadiers,  under  Captain 
Harsin.  Col.  Bauman,  at  the  head  of  the  artillery.  Music.  General 
Malcolm  and  Aid.  Officers  of  the  militia.  Committee  of  Congress. 
The  PRESIDENT,  supported  by  Governor  Clinton.  The  President's 
suite.  Officers  of  the  state.  Mayor  and  Alderman  of  New- York. 
The  French  and  Spanish  Ambassadors,  in  their  carriages.  The  whole 
order  followed  by  an  amazing  concourse  of  citizens. 

The  procession  advanced  through  Queen-street  to  the  house 
fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  his  Excellency,  where  it  terminated. 
After  which,  he  was  conducted,  without  form,  to  the  house  of  Gov- 
ernor Clinton,  with  whom  his  Excellency  dined.  In  the  evening,  the 
houses  of  the  citizens  were  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Yesterday  the  Honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives waited  on  his  Excellency  the  President,  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  safe  arrival  at  the  Seat  of  Government. 

April  27.  On  Saturday  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  met  at  the 
Coffee-House  about  half  after  eleven  o'clock,  in  consequence  of  a 
special  call  from  the  President.  From  the  Coffee-House  they  pro- 
ceeded in  form  to  the  House  of  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  headed  by  John  Broome,  Theophylact  Beach,  and  John 
Murray,  Esquires. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  President's,  they  were  conducted  into  the 
audience-room,  and  upon  his  Excellency's  entering,  Mr.  Broome,  the 
President  of  the  Chamber,  addressed  him  to  the  following  effect: — 
That  he  had  the  honour,  in  the  name  of  that  Corporation,  to  con- 
gratulate his  Excellency  upon  his  safe  arrival  in  this  city,  under  the 
dignified  character  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  also  to 
inform  him,  that  the  Members  of  the  Chamber  felt  a  singular  pleasure 
in  having  a  gentleman  of  his  distinguished  talents  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  the  Union ;  and  further  assured  him,  that  it  would  be  their 
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uniform  endeavour,  by  every  constitutional  exertion  in  their  power, 
to  render  his  Excellency's  administration  prosperous  and  happy. 
To  which  his  Excellency  replied  to  the  following  effect : — 
That  he  was  greatly  obliged  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  for 
that  mark  of  their  politeness  and  respect,  and  that  he  should  be  happy 
at  all  times,  as  far  as  lay  with  him,  to  promote  the  interest  of  com- 
merce. 

After  his  Excellency's  reply,  he  was  introduced  by  the  President 
of  the  Chamber  to  every  member  present. — Maryland  Journal  and 
Baltimore  Advertiser,  Volume  XVI,  Number  35,  May  5, 1789. 

UUtslmutf mi's  JJitaiuutratum 

On  Thursday  last,  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  the  inauguration  of  THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  UNITED 
STATES  was  solemnized. 

At  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  the  people  assembled  in  the  several 
churches,  with  the  Clergy  of  the  respective  denominations,  to  implore 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  new  goverment,  its  favor  and  pro- 
tection to  the  PRESIDENT,  and  success  and  acceptance  to  his  ad- 
ministration. 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  procession  moved  from  the  House  of 
the  President,  in  Cherry-Street — through  Queen,  Great-Dock  and 
Broad  Streets,  to  the  Federal  States  House,  in  the  following  order: 

Col.  LEWIS, 
Attended  by  two  Officers. 

Capt.  STAKES 
With  the  Troop  of  Horse. 

Artillery 

Grenadiers,  under  Capt.  HARSIN, 
^erman  Grenadiers,  under  Capt.  SCRIBA, 

Major  BICKER. 

The  Infantry  of  the  Brigade. 

Major  CHRYSTIE. 

Sheriff. 
Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Civil  Officers,  j  Assistants. (PRESIDENT.  [Assistants. j Civil  Officers. 

Committee  of  the  Representatives. 

Hon.  Mr.  JAY. 

Gen.  KNOX. 
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Chancellor  LIVINGSTON, 
Several  gentlemen  of  distinction. 

When  within  a  proper  distance  of  the  State-House,  the  troops 
formed  a  line  on  both  sides  of  the  way.  THE  PRESIDENT  pass- 
ing through,  was  conducted  into  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  introduced 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Immediately  after,  accompanied  by  the  two  Houses,  he  was  con- 
ducted into  the  Gallery  adjoining  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  front- 
ing Broad-Street,  where,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  citizens,  the  Oath,  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  was  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  the  Hon.  R.  R.  LIVINGSTON,  Esq.  Chancellor  of  the 
State  of  New- York. 

The  Chancellor  then  proclaimed  him  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  which  was  followed  by  the  instant  dis- 
charge of  13  cannon,  and  loud  repeated  shouts  :THE  PRESIDENT  bow- 
ing to  the  people,  the  air  again  rang  with  their  acclamations:  He 
then  retired  with  the  two  Houses  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  he 
made  the  following  SPEECH. 

uJjc  Jnaugural  Aitir?BH 

FELLOW-CITIZENS  OF  THE  SENATE, 
AND  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Among  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  life,  no  event  could  have  filled 
me  with  greater  anxieties,  than  that  of  which  the  notification  was 
transmitted  by  your  order,  and  received  on  the  I4th  day  of  the  present 
month. — On  the  one  hand,  I  was  summoned  by  my  country,  whose 
voice  I  can  never  hear  but  with  veneration  and  love,  from  a  retreat 
which  I  had  chosen  with  the  fondest  predilection,  and  in  my  flattering 
hopes,  with  an  immutable  decision  as  the  asylum  of  my  declining 
years ;  a  retreat  which  was  rendered  every  day  more  necessary  as  well 
as  more  dear  to  me,  by  the  addition  of  habit  to  inclination,  and  of 
frequent  interruptions  in  my  health  to  the  gradual  waste  committed 
on  it  by  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the 
trust  to  which  the  voice  of  my  country  called  me,  being  sufficient  to 
awaken  in  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  of  her  citizens,  a  distrust- 
ful scrutiny  into  his  qualifications,  could  not  but  overwhelm  with 
despondence  one,  who,  inheriting  inferior  endowments  from  nature, 
and  unpractised  in  the  duties  of  civil  administration,  ought  to  be 
peculiarly  conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies.  In  this  conflict  of  emo- 
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tions,  all  I  dare  aver,  is,  that  it  has  been  my  faithful  study  to  collect 
my  duty  from  a  just  appreciation  of  every  circumstance,  by  which  it 
might  be  affected.  All  I  dare  hope,  is,  that,  if  in  executing  this  task, 
I  have  been  too  much  swayed  by  a  grateful  remembrance  of  former 
instances,  or  by  an  affectionate  sensibility  to  this  transcendant  proof 
of  the  confidence  of  my  fellow  citizens;  and  have  thence  too  little 
consulted  my  incapacity  as  well  as  disinclination,  for  the  weighty  and 
untried  cares  before  me;  my  error  will  be  pallioted  by  the  motives 
which  misled  me,  and  its  consequences  be  judged  by  my  country,  with 
some  share  of  the  partiality  in  which  they  originated. 

Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  I  have,  in  obedience  to 
the  public  summons,  repaired  to  the  present  station;  it  would  be 
peculiarly  improper  to  omit  in  this  first  official  act,  my  fervent  sup- 
plications to  that  Almighty  Being  who  rules  over  the  Universe;  who 
presides  in  the  councils  of  nations,  and  whose  providential  aids 
can  supply  every  human  defect,  that  his  benediction  may  consecrate 
to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  a 
government  instituted  by  themselves  for  these  essential  purposes ;  and 
may  enable  every  instrument  employed  in  its  administration,  to  exe- 
cute with  success,  the  functions  allotted  to  his  charge.  In  tendering 
this  homage  to  the  great  author  of  every  public  and  private  good,  I 
assure  myself  that  it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my 
own;  nor  those  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  large,  less  than  either.  No 
people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible  hand, 
which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men  more  than  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Every  step  by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the  character 
of  an  independent  nation,  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some 
token  of  providential  agency.  And  in  the  important  revolution  just 
accomplished  in  the  system  of  their  united  government,  the  tranquil 
deliberations,  and  voluntary  consent  of  so  many  distinct  communities, 
from  which  the  event  has  resulted,  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
means  by  which  most  governments  have  been  established,  without 
some  return  of  pious  gratitude  along  with  an  humble  anticipation  of 
the  future  blessings  which  the  past  seem  to  presage.  These  reflec- 
tions arising  out  of  the  present  crisis,  have  forced  themselves  to 
strongly  on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed.  You  will  join  with  me,  I  trust, 
in  thinking  that  there  are  none  under  the  influence  of  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  new  and  free  government  can  more  auspiciously  com- 
mence. 

By  the  article  establishing  the  executive  department,  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  President  to  "recommend  to  your  consideration,  such 
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measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient."  The  circum- 
stances under  which  I  now  meet  you,  will  acquit  me  from  entering 
into  that  subject,  farther  than  to  refer  to  the  great  constitutional 
charter  under  which  you  are  assembled,  and  which,  in  denning  your 
powers,  designates  the  objects  to  which  your  attention  is  to  be  given. 
It  will  be  more  consistent  with  those  circumstances,  and  far  more 
congenial  with  the  feelings  which  actuate  me,  to  substitute,  in  place 
of  a  recommendation  of  particular  measures,  the  tribute  that  is  due 
to  the  talents,  the  rectitude,  and  the  patriotism  which  adorn  the  char- 
acters selected  to  devise  and  adopt  them.  In  those  honorable  quali- 
fications, I  behold  the  surest  pledges,  that  as  on  one  side  no  local 
prejudices,  or  attachments — no  separate  views,  no  party  animosities, 
will  misdirect  the  comprehensive  and  equal  eye  which  ought  to  watch 
over  this  great  assemblage  of  communities  and  interests;  so,  on  the 
other,  that  the  foundations  of  our  national  policy  will  be  laid  in  the 
pure  and  immutable  principles  of  private  morality;  and  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  free  government,  be  exemplified  by  all  the  attributes  which  can 
win  the  affections  of  its  citizens,  and  command  the  respect  of  the 
world — I  dwell  on  this  prospect  with  every  satisfaction  which  an 
ardent  love  of  my  country  can  inspire.  Since  there  is  no  truth  more 
thoroughly  established,  than  that  there  exists  in  the  ceconomy  and 
course  of  natur.e,  an  indissoluble  union  between  virtue  and  happiness ; 
between  duty  and  advantage,  between  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest 
and  magnanimous  policy,  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosperity 
and  felicity.  Since  we  ought  to  be  no  less  persuaded  that  the  propi- 
tious smiles  of  Heaven,  can  never  be  expected  on  a  Nation  that  dis- 
regards the  eternal  rules  of  order  and  right,  which  Heaven  itself  has 
ordained.  And  since  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty,  and 
the  destiny  of  the  republican  model  of  government,  are  justly  con- 
siderer  as  deeply,  perhaps  as  finally  staked  in  the  experiment  entrusted 
to  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 

Besides  the  ordinary  objects  submitted  to  your  care,  it  will  re- 
main with  your  judgment  to  decide,  how  far  an  exercise  of  the  occa- 
sional power  delegated  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  constitution  is  ren- 
dered expedient  at  the  present  juncture  by  the  nature  of  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  system,  or  by  the  degree  of  in- 
quietude which  has  given  birth  to  them.  Instead  of  undertaking  par- 
ticular recommendations  on  this  subject,  in  which  I  could  be  guided 
by  no  lights  derived  from  official  opportunities,  I  shall  again  give  way 
to  my  entire  confidence  in  your  discernment  and  pursuit  of  the  public 
good. 
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For  I  assure  myself  that  whilst  you  carefully  avoid  every  altera- 
tion which  might  endanger  the  benefits  of  an  united  and  effective  gov- 
ernment, on  which  ought  to  await  the  future  lession  of  experience ;  a 
reverence  for  the  characteristic  rights  of  freemen,  and  a  regard  for 
the  public  harmony,  will  sufficiently  influence  your  deliberations  on 
the  question  how  far  the  former  an  be  more  impregnably  fortified,  or 
the  latter  be  safely  and  advantageously  promoted. 

To  the  preceding  observations  I  have  one  to  add,  which  will  be 
most  properly  addressed  to  the  house  of  representatives,  it  concerns 
myself,  and  will  therefore  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

When  I  was  first  honoured  with  a  call  into  the  service  of  my 
country,  then  on  the  eve  of  an  arduous  struggle  for  its  liberties,  the 
light  in  which  I  contemplated  my  duty  required  that  I  should  renounce 
every  pecuniary  compensation.  From  this  resolution  I  have  in  no 
instance  departed.  And  being  still  under  the  impressions  which  pro- 
duced it,  I  must  decline  as  inapplicable  to  myself,  any  share  in  the 
personal  emoluments.,  which  may  be  indispensably  concluded  in  a  per- 
manent provision  for  the  executive  department,  and  must  accordingly 
pray,  that  the  pecuniary  estimate  for  the  station  in  which  I  am  placed, 
may,  during  my  continuance  in  it,  be  limited  to  such  actual  expendi- 
tures as  the  public  good  may  be  thought  to  require. 

Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my  sentiments,  as  they  have  been 
awakened  by  the  occasion  which  brings  us  together — I  shall  take  my 
present  leave ;  but  not  without  resorting  once  more  to-the  benign  parent 
of  the  human  race,  in  humble  supplication,  that  since  he  has  been 
pleased  to  favour  the  American  people  with  opportunities  for  deliber- 
ating in  perfect  tranquility,  and  dispositions  for  deciding  with  un- 
paralleled unanimity  on  a  form  of  government  for  the  security  of  their 
union,  and  the  advancement  of  their  happiness ;  so  His  divine  blessing 
may  be  equally  conspicuous  in  the  enlarged  views,  the  temperate  con- 
sultations, and  the  wise  measures  on  which  the  success  of  this  govern- 
ment must  defend.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

THE  PRESIDENT,  accompanied  by  His  Excellency  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  then  went  to  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  where  divine  service  was 
performed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  PROVOST,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  State,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Senate. 

The  religious  solemnity  being  ended,  the  President  was  escorted 
to  his  residence. 

Yesterday  morning  THE  PRESIDENT  received  the  compliments  01 
His  Excellency  the  Vice  President,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
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this  State;  the  principal  Officers  of  the  different  Departments;  the 
foreign  Ministers;  and  a  great  number  of  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. 

We  are  informed  that  THE  PRESIDENT  has  assigned  every  Tues- 
day and  Friday,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  three,  for  receiving 
visits ;  and  that  visits  of  compliments  on  other  days,  and  particularly  on 
Sundays,  will  not  be  agreeable  to  him. 

It  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  so  much  of  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S time  will  be  engaged  by  the  various  and  important  business, 
imposed  on  him  by  the  Constitution,  that  he  will  find  himself  con- 
strained to  omit  returning  visits,  or  accepting  invitations  to  Entertain- 
ments. 

The  transparent  paintings  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
on  Thursday  evening,  were  equal,  at  least,  to  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  before  seen  in  America. 

That  displayed  before  the  Fort  at  the  bottom  of  Broad-way,  did 
great  honor  to  its  inventors  and  executors,  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
design  and  goodness  of  the  workmanship;  it  was  finely  lighted  and 
advantageously  situated:  The  virtues,  FORTITUDE,*  JUSTICE,f 
and  WISDOMJ  were  judiciously  applied;  of  the  first,  all  America  has 
had  the  fullest  evidence ;  and  with  respect  to  the  two  others,  who  does 
not  entertain  the  most  pleasing  anticipations. 

*The  President.    tThe  Senate.     JThe  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

His  Excellency  DON  GARDOQUI'S  residence  next  caught  the  eye 
—and  fixed  it  in  pleasing  contemplation:  The  Tout-en-setnble  here 
formed  a  most  brilliant  front;  the  figures  well  fancied,  THE 
GRACES,  suggested  the  best  ideas ;  and  the  pleasing  variety  of  em- 
blems, floivers,  shrubbery,  arches,  &c.  and  above  all  the  MOVING 
PICTURES,  that  figured  in  the  windows,  or  as  it  were  in  the  back 
ground,  created  by  fixing  the  transparencies  between  the  windows, 
afforded  a  new — an  animated,  and  enchanting  spectacle. 

The  residence  of  his  Excellency,  COUNT  MOUSTIER,  was  illumin- 
ated in  a  stile  of  novel  elegance;  the  splendid  bordering  of  lamps 
around  the  windows,  doors,  &c.  with  the  fancy  pieces  in  each  window ; 
and  above  all  the  large  designs  in  front,  the  allusions,  of  which  we 
cannot  at  present  particularly  describe,  did  great  honor  to  the  taste 
and  sentiment  of  the  inventor. 

The  above  two  instances  of  attention  to  honor  this  great  and 
important  occasion,  so  highly  interesting  to  our  "dear  country,"  evince 
the  friendship,  the  delicacy  and  politeness  of  our  illustrious  allies. 

The  portrait  of  "THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY"  ex- 
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hibited  in  Broad-Street,  was  extremely  well  executed,  and  had  a  fine 
effect. 

There  was  an  excellent  Transparency,  also  shewn  at  the  Theatre, 
and  at  the  corner,  near  the  Fly-Market:  In  short,  emulation  and  in- 
genuity were  alive;  but  perhaps  were  in  no  instance  exhibited  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  the  display  of  the  Fire  Works,  which,  from 
one  novelty  to  another,  continued  for  two  hours,  to  surprise,  by 
variety,  taste,  and  brilliancy. 

The  illumination  of  the  Federal  State  House,  was  among  the 
most  agreeable  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  evening;  and  the  ship  Caro- 
lina formed  a  beautiful  pyramid  of  Stars:  —  The  evening  was  fine  — 
the  company  innumerable  —  everyone  appeared  to  enjoy  the  scene,  and 
no  accident  casts  the  smallest  cloud  upon  the  retrospect.  —  The 
Gazette  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  Volume  I,  Page  23. 

Amid  ttj?  JkupU'B  Jragt  r0 

FROM  NEW-  YORK. 

APRIL  30.  We  have  had  this  day  one  of  those  impressive  sights 
which  dignify  and  adorn  human  nature.  At  9  o'clock,  all  the  churches 
were  opened  —  and  the  people,  in  prodigious  numbers,  thronged  these 
sacred  temples  —  and,  with  one  voice,  put  up  their  prayers  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  safety  of  the  President. 

At  12  the  procession  moved  to  the  Federal  State-  House,  where 
in  the  gallery  fronting  Broad-Street,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  con- 
course, his  Excellency  took  the  oath,  the  book  being  placed  on  a  velvet 
cushion.  The  Chancellor  then  proclaimed  him  President  —  and  in  a 
moment  the  air  trembled  with  the  shouts  of  the  citizens,  and  the  roar 
of  artillery.  His  Excellency,  with  that  greatness  of  soul  —  that  dig- 
nity and  calmness,  which  are  his  characteristicks  —  then  bowed  to  his 
"fellow-citizens"  —  who  again  huzzaed.  —  Massachusetts  Centinel,  Vol- 
ume XI,  Number  15,  Page  59,  May  6,  1789. 


The  day  —  the  long  wished  for  day  is  arrived  —  and  we  hail  it 
welcome  —  Welcome,  as  the  harbinger  of  times  propitious  to  the  PROS- 
PERITY and  HAPPINESS  of  our  country:  —  Welcome,  as  the  era  which 
shall  perpetuate  the  triumph  of  REASON  and  PATRIOTISM,  over  local 
prejudices,  and  selfish  prepossessions  —  over  the  views  of  ambition  and 
the  arts  of  designing  men  —  and  which  shall  give  our  country,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Old  World,  that  respectability,  dignity  and  importance; 
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which  her  extent  of  territory  —  her  immense  resources,  and  the  genius 
of  her  citizens,  entitle  her  to:  —  Welcome  as  again  witnessing  to  the 
unanimous  call  of  MILLIONS  to  the  illustrious  WASHINGTON, 
again  to  take  under  his  direction,  the  welfare  of  that  country,  his 
valour  so  lately  saved  —  and  which  has  been  since  threatened  with 
destruction. 

That  this  day  may  be  the  commencement  of  a  period,  wherein 
those  blessings  which  were  expected  from  our  independence  —  those 
advantages  which  have  been  anticipated  from  the  Constitution,  may 
be  realized:  —  That  from  it  we  may  date  our  national  prosperity  and 
solid  union:  —  That  each  revolving  year,  as  it  rolls  down  the  current 
of  time,  may  present  in  it  renewed  felicity  to  our  country  :  And  that 
it  may  be  celebrated  as  the  happy  birth-day  of  a  happy  nation,  until 
the  exit  of  time  may  be  performed  on  the  Theatre  of  this  World  —  "is 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

"An  EMPIRE'S  born,  let  cannon  loud 

'Bid  echo  rend  the  sky, 
"Let  every  heart  adore, 

'High     Heaven  —  our     GREAT     ALLY."  —  Massachusetts 
Centinel,  Volume  X,  Number  49,  Page 


A  f?nlrmu  Appeal  10  iirattrn  and  Earth 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  New-York,  May  j. 

I  was  extremely  anxious  to  arrive  here,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  President  and  the  two  Houses.  That  event, 
however,  did  not  take  place  till  Thursday  last,  when  the  President 
was  qualified  in  the  open-gallery  of  the  Congress  House,  in  the  sight 
of  many  thousand  people.  The  scene  was  solemn  and  awful,  beyond 
description.  It  would  seem  extraordinary,  that  the  administration 
of  an  oath,  a  ceremony  so  very  common  and  familiar,  should,  in  so 
great  a  degree,  excite  the  public  curiosity.  But  the  circumstances  of 
his  election  —  the  impression  of  his  past  services  —  the  concourse  of 
spectators  —  the  devout  fervency  with  which  he  repeated  the  oath  — 
and  the  reverential  manner  in  which  he  bowed  down  and  kissed  the 
sacred  volume  —  all  these  conspired  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  august 
and  interesting  spectacles  ever  exhibited  on  this  globe.  It  seemed, 
from  the  number  of  witnesses,  to  be  a  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven  and 
Earth  at  once.  Upon  the  subject  of  this  great  and  good  man,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  an  enthusiast;  but  I  confess,  that  I  was  under  an  awful 
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and  religious  persuasion,  that  the  gracious  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  was 
looking  down,  at  that  moment,  with  peculiar  complacency  on  an  act, 
which  to  a  part  of  his  creatures  was  so  very  important.  Under  this 
impression,  when  the  Chancellor  pronounced,  in  a  very  feeling  man- 
ner, "Long  live  George  Washington,"  my  sensibility  was  wounded  up 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  I  could  do  no  more  than  wave  my  hat  with  the 
rest,  without  the  power  of  joining  in  the  repeated  acclamations  which 
rent  the  air. — The  Pennsylvania  Packet  and  Daily  Advertiser,  Num- 
ber 3207,  May  12,  1789. 

A  Jte 

I  was  present  in  the  pew  (in  St.  Paul's  Chapel)  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  must  assure  you  that,  after  making  all  deductions  for  the 
delusion  of  one's  fancy  in  regard  to  characters,  I  still  think  of  him 
with  more  veneration  than  for  any  other  person.  Time  has  made 
havoc  upon  his  face.  That  and  other  circumstances  not  to  be  reas- 
oned about,  conspire  to  keep  up  the  awe  which  I  brought  with  me. 
He  addressed  the  two  Houses  in  the  Senate  Chamber;  it  was  a  very 
touching  scene  and  quite  of  a  solemn  kind.  His  aspect  grave  almost 
to  sadness;  his  modesty,  actually  shaking;  his  voice  deep,  a  little  trem- 
ulous, and  so  low  as  to  call  for  close  attention ;  added  to  the  series  of 
objects  presented  to  the  mind  and  overwhelming  it,  produced  emotions 
of  the  most  affecting  kind  upon  the  members. — Fisher  Ames. 
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IR, 

We,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  return  you 
our  sincere  thanks  for  your  excellent  speech,  delivered 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress;  congratulate  you  on  the 
complete  organization  of  the  federal  government,  and 
_  _  _  felicitate  ourselves  and  our  fellow  citizens,  on  your 
elevation  to  the  office  of  President  ;  an  office,  highly  important  by  the 
powers  constitutionally  annexed  to  it,  and  extremely  honorable  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  appointment  is  made.  The  unanimous  suf- 
frage of  the  elective  body  in  your  favor,  is  peculiarly  expressive  of 
the  gratitude,  confidence  and  affection  of  the  citizens  of  America,  and 
is  the  highest  testimonial  at  once  of  your  merit,  and  of  their  esteem. 
We  are  sensible,  Sir,  that  nothing  but  the  voice  of  your  fellow  citizens, 
could  have  called  you  from  a  retreat,  chosen  by  the  fondest  predilec- 
tion, endeared  by  habit,  and  consecrated  to  the  repose  of  declining 
years;  we  rejoice,  and  with  us,  all  America,  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
call  of  our  common  country,  you  have  returned  once  more  to  public 
life.  In  you  all  parties  confide,  in  you  all  interests  unite,  and  we  have 
no  doubt,  that  your  past  services,  great  as  they  have  been,  will  be 
equalled  by  your  future  exertions  ;  and  that  your  prudence  and  sagacity 
as  a  statesman,  will  tend  to  avert  the  dangers  to  which  we  were  ex- 
posed, to  give  stability  to  the  present  government,  and  dignity  and 
splendour  to  that  country,  which  your  skill  and  valor  as  a  soldier,  so 
eminently  contributed  to  raise  to  independence  and  empire. 

When  we  contemplate  the  coincidence  of  circumstances,  and 
wonderful  combination  of  causes  which  gradually  prepared  the  people 
of  this  country  for  independence  ;  when  we  contemplate  the  rise,  prog- 
ress and  termination  of  the  late  war,  which  gave  them  a  name  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  are,  with  you,  unavoidably  led  to  ac- 
knowledge and  adore  the  great  Arbiter  of  the  universe,  by  whom 
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empires  rise  and  fall.  A  review  of  the  many  signal  instances  of 
divine  interposition  in  favor  of  this  country,  claims  our  most  pious 
gratitude.  And  permit  us,  Sir,  to  observe,  that  among  the  great 
events  which  have  led  to  the  formation  and  establishment  of  a  federal 
government,  we  esteem  your  acceptance  of  the  office  of  President 
as  one  of  the  most  propitious  and  important. 

In  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
pursue  that  enlarged  and  liberal  policy,  to  which  your  speech  so 
happily  directs.  We  are  conscious  that  the  prosperity  of  each  State 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  welfare  of  all,  and  that  in  promoting 
the  latter,  we  shall  effectually  advance  the  former.  In  full  persuasion 
of  this  truth,  it  shall  be  our  invariable  aim  to  divest  ourselves  of  local 
prejudices  and  attachments,  and  to  view  the  great  assemblage  of 
communities  and  interests  committed  to  our  charge  with  an  equal 
eye.  We  feel,  Sir,  the  force,  and  acknowledge  the  justness  of  the 
observation,  that  the  foundation  of  our  national  policy  should  be  laid 
in  private  morality.  If  individuals  be  not  influenced  by  moral  prin- 
ciples, it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  public  virtue ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  legislatures  to  enforce,  both  by  precept  and  example,  the  utility  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  distributive 
justice.  We  beg  you  to  be  assured,  that  the  Senate  will  at  all  times 
cheerfully  co-operate  in  every  measure  which  may  strengthen  the 
Union,  conduce  to  the  happiness,  or  secure  and  perpetuate  the  liberties 
of  this  great  confederated  republic. 

We  commend  you,  Sir,  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  earn- 
estly beseeching  him  long  to  preserve  a  life  so  valuable  and  dear  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  and  that  your  administration  may  be 
prosperous  to  the  nation  and  glorious  to  yourself. 

In  Senate,  May  16,  1789. 
Signed  by  order, 

JOHN  ADAMS,  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

lHarihiuritfln'fl  AttHmer  to  tlj?  &atat*'B  A&fcr*H0 

GENTLEMEN, 

I  thank  you  for  your  address,  in  which  the  most  affectionate 
sentiments  are  expressed  in  the  most  obliging  terms.  The  coincidence 
of  circumstances  which  led  to  this  auspicious  crisis;  the  confidence 
reposed  in  me  by  my  fellow  citizens,  and  the  assistance  I  may  expect 
from  counsels  which  will  be  dictated  by  an  enlarged  and  liberal  policy, 
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seem  to  presage  a  more  prosperous  issue  to  my  administration,  than 
a  diffidence  of  my  abilities  had  taught  me  to  anticipate.  I  now  feel 
myself  inexpressibly  happy  in  a  belief,  that  Heaven,  which  has  done 
so  much  for  our  infant  nation,  will  not  withdraw  its  providential  in- 
fluence before  our  political  felicity  shall  have  been  completed ;  and  in 
a  conviction  that  the  Senate  will  at  all  times  co-operate  in  every  meas- 
ure which  may  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  this  confederated  re- 
public. 

Thus  supported  by  a  firm  trust  in  the  great  Arbiter  of  the  uni- 
verse, aided  by  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  Union,  and  imploring  the 
divine  benediction  on  our  joint  exertions  in  the  service  of  our  country, 
I  readily  engage  with  you  in  the  arduous,  but  pleasing  task  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  nation  happy. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
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HAIL  thou  auspicious  day! 
Far  let  America 

Thy  praise  resound; 
Joy  to  our  native  land! 
Let  ev'ry  heart  expand, 
For  WASHINGTON'S  at  hand 
With  glory  crown'd! 

Thrice  blest  Columbians  hail  ! 
Behold,  before  the  gale, 

Your  CHIEF  advance; 
The  matchless  Hero's  nigh! 
Applaud  HIM  to  the  sky, 
Who  gave  you  liberty, 

With  generous  France. 

Illustrious  Warrior  hail! 
Oft  did  thy  sword  prevail 

O'er  hosts  of  foes: 
Come  and  fresh  laurels  claim, 
Still  dearer  make  thy  name, 
Long  as  immortal  Fame 

Her  trumpet  blows  ! 

Thrice  welcome  to  this  shore, 
Our  leader  now  no  more, 

But  ruler  thou; 
Oh  truly  good  and  great  ! 
Long  live  to  glad  our  state, 
Where  countless  honors  wait 

To  deck  thy  brow. 

Far  be  the  din  of  Arms, 
Henceforth  the  olive's  charms 

Shall  war  preclude; 
These  shores  a  HEAD  shall  own, 
Unsull'y'd  by  a  throne, 
Our  much  loved  WASHINGTON, 

The  great,  the  good. 
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IR, 

The  Representatives  of  the  People  of  the  United 

States  present  their  congratulations  on  the  event  by 
which  your  fellow  citizens  have  attested  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  your  merit.  You  have  long  held  the  first  place 
___  _  ^  _^  in  their  esteem;  you  have  often  received  tokens  of 
their  affection  ;  you  now  possess  the  only  proof  that  remained  of  their 
gratitude  for  your  service,  of  their  reverence  for  your  wisdom,  and  of 
their  confidence  in  your  virtues.  You  enjoy  the  highest,  because  the 
truest  honor,  of  being  the  First  Magistrate,  by  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  freest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  well  know  the  anxieties  with  which  you  must  have  obeyed 
a  summons,  from  the  repose  reserved  for  your  declining  years,  into 
public  scenes,  of  which  you  had  taken  your  leave  forever;  but  the 
obedience  was  due  to  the  occasion.  It  is  already  applauded  by  the 
universal  joy  which  welcomes  you  to  your  station,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  it  will  be  rewarded  with  all  the  satisfaction,  with  which 
an  ardent  love  for  your  fellow  citizens  must  review  successful  efforts 
to  promote  their  happiness. 

This  anticipation  is  not  justified  merely  by  the  past  experience  of 
your  signal  services.  It  is  particularly  suggested  by  the  pious  im- 
pressions under  which  you  commence  your  administration,  and  the 
enlightened  maxims  by  which  you  mean  to  conduct  it.  We  feel  with 
you  the  strongest  obligations  to  adore  the  invisible  hand  which  has 
led  the  American  people  through  so  many  difficulties,  to  cherish  a 
conscious  responsibility  for  the  destiny  of  republican  liberty,  and  to 
seek  the  only  sure  means  of  preserving  and  recommending  the  precious 
deposit  in  a  system  of  legislation,  founded  on  the  principles  of  an 
honest  policy,  and  directed  by  the  spirit  of  a  diffusive  patriotism. 
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The  question  arising  out  of  the  Fifth  Article  of  the  Constitution, 
will  receive  all  the  attention  demanded  by  its  importance,  and  will, 
we  trust,  be  decided  under  the  influence  of  all  the  considerations  to 
which  you  allude. 

In  forming  the  pecuniary  provisions  for  the  executive  depart- 
ment, we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  a  wish  resulting  from  motives  which 
give  it  a  peculiar  claim  to  our  regard.  Your  resolution  in  a  moment 
critical  to  the  liberties  of  your  country,  to  renounce  all  personal 
emolument,  was  among  the  many  presages  of  your  patriotic  services, 
which  have  been  amply  fulfilled;  and  your  scrupulous  adherence  now 
to  the  law  then  imposed  on  yourself,  cannot  fail  to  demonstrate  the 
purity,  whilst  it  increases  the  lustre  of  a  character,  which  has  so 
many  titles  to  admiration. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  which  we  have  thought  fit  to  address 
to  you:  they  flow  from  our  own  hearts,  and  we  verily  believe,  that 
among  the  millions  we  represent,  there  is  not  a  virtuous  citizen  whose 
heart  will  disown  them. 

All  that  remains  is,  that  we  join  in  your  fervent  supplication  for 
the  blessings  of  Heaven  on  our  country;  and  that  we  add  our  own 
for  the  choicest  of  those  blessings  on  the  most  beloved  of  her  citizens. 

B  HwjuJttB?  to 

GENTLEMEN, 

YOUR  very  affectionate  address  produces  emotions  which  I  know 
not  how  to  express.  I  feel  that  my  past  endeavors  in  the  service  of 
my  country  are  far  overpaid  by  its  goodness;  and  I  fear  much  that 
my  future  ones  may  not  fulfill  your  kind  anticipation.  All  that  I  can 
promise  is,  that  they  will  be  invariably  directed  by  an  honest  and  an 
ardent  zeal.  Of  this  resource  my  heart  assures  me.  For  all  beyond, 
I  rely  on  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  with  whom  I  am  to  co- 
operate, and  a  continuance  of  the  blessings  of  Heaven  on  our  beloved 
country. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
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JOHN   JAY,    FIRST   CHIEF  JUSTICE   OF   THE   SUPREME    COURT   OF   THE 

UNITED  STATES 

From  the  painting  by  John  Trumbull,  In  the  Governor's  Room,  New  York 

City  Hall 


Robert  M»rrl.«.  as  Secretary  of  Finance,  was  on.-  of  th«-  three  Secretaries  (the  other  two  being 
Jay  and  Knox).  who  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  after  the  Revolution  until 
Washington  was  Inaugurated.  This  portrait  was  reproduced  from  Phllllbrown's  engraving  of 

ChappeD'n  painting 


EDMUND   RANDOLPH.    FIRST   ATTORNEY-GENERAL  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 
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IR, 

We,  the  Delegates  of  the  State  Societies  of  the 
Cincinnati,  assembled  at  our  triennial  general  meeting, 
congratulate  you  on  being  unanimously  elected  the 
head  of  our  rising  Republic. 

___  As  a  part  of  the  community,  we  felicitate  our 

countrymen  on  this  happy  event  ;  and  we  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
of  expressing  our  sentiments,  with  no  less  zeal  than  sincerity. 

When  we  say  we  love  and  revere  you  as  a  Father,  we  not  only 
speak  the  language  of  our  own  hearts,  but  we  speak  the  language  of 
all  who  have  fought,  suffered,  and  conquered  under  your  command. 
Were  poverty  and  consciousness  of  duty  our  only  recompense,  still 
should  we  glory  in  the  part  we  have  acted.  For  our  motives,  as  they 
regarded  our  country,  will  afford  us  satisfaction,  as  well  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  as  in  the  moment  of  dissolution.  As  members  of 
our  institution,  on  a  former  occasion,  we  appealed  to  Heaven  and 
our  own  hearts  for  the  purity  of  our  intentions.  Our  fellow  citizens 
will  witness,  that  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  late 
American  armies  has  not  been  less  patriotic  in  peace  than  it  was 
glorious  in  war. 

A  good  constitution  was  the  object  for  which  we  risked  our  lives, 
and  experienced  unparalleled  difficulties.  We  were  happy  in  the  con- 
viction that  our  views  are  answered  in  the  present  government  of  the 
United  States.  While  we  applaud  the  wisdom  of  our  countrymen  in 
placing  you  at  the  head  of  it,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  support  its  ad- 
ministration with  the  remnants  of  lives  long  since  devoted  to  the 
public  service. 

We  need  not  enumerate  your  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  your 
country;  or  echo,  in  the  suffrages  of  our  particular  constituents,  the 
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public  sentiment.  But  we  may  say,  that  we  see  with  exultation  our 
countrymen  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  Independence  under  the 
auspices  of  the  person,  who  was  more  instrumental  than  any  other 
in  its  establishment.  May  you,  as  a  reward  for  your  services,  enjoy 
length  of  days,  and  every  temporal  blessing,  and  may  such  blessings 
be  a  prelude  to  everlasting  felicity. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  General  Meeting, 

T.  MIFFLIN,  Vice-President  General. 
Attest,         H.  KNOX,  Secretary  General. 
Philadelphia,  May  4,  1790. 
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IR, 

The  Legislature  of  New-Jersey,  although  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  trouble  and  interruption  occasioned  by  the 
numerous  addresses  of  congratulation,  on  your  accept- 
ance of  the  highest  office  in  the  commonwealth,  would 

__  _  neither  forgive  themselves,  nor  expect  the  pardon  of 
their  constituents,  should  they  neglect,  in  this  their  first  meeting,  after 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  express  their  joy,  on 
seeing  you  at  the  head  of  the  United  States. 

New-  Jersey  having  been  the  central  theatre  of  the  late  war,  and 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  important  military  operations,  which 
distinguished  the  American  armies,  and  added  new  honors  to  their 
illustrious  commander,  we  are  particularly  induced  to  commemorate 
those  brilliant  exploits,  which,  while  they  immortalized  your  name, 
afforded  peace  and  security  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  state. 

Adulation,  Sir,  we  are  as  much  indisposed  to  offer,  as  you  can 
be  disinclined  to  receive;  but  while  we  add  our  voice  to  that  of  the 
world,  in  celebrating  your  military  achievements,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  acknowledging  the  attention,  which  you  have  always  paid  to  the 
laws  of  the  state,  and  your  inflexible  perseverance,  amidst  all  the  dire 
necessities  of  war,  in  preferring  the  rights  of  the  citizen  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  soldier  ;  thus,  while  equal  to  the  most  renowned  war- 
riors as  a  hero,  you  have  proved  yourself  superior  to  them  as  a  citizen. 

As  New-  Jersey  was  early  and  unanimous  in  adopting  the  Con- 
stitution, under  which  you  rule  —  as  every  voice  called  you  forth  to 
the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  and  every  person  looks  up  to  it  and 
you  for  protection,  prosperity,  and  good  government  —  we  may,  we 
trust,  assure  you,  that  the  citizens  of  this  state  will,  to  the  utmost 
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of  their  abilities,  ever  strengthen  and  support  you  in  the  discharge  of 
your  high  and  momentous  trust. 

We  have  reason  to  adore  the  Divine  Providence,  in  raising  up 
for  us  a  Leader  and  Ruler,  so  perfectly  suited  to  our  situation  and 
circumstances  ;  and  sincerely  believe,  that  great  and  important  as  your 
services  have  been,  you  will  not  derive  more  honor  therefrom,  than 
from  your  humility  and  self-denial,  in  modestly  ascribing  all,  as  you 
constantly  have  done,  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Most  High. 

We  earnestly  pray,  that  the  same  kind  Providence  which  has 
conducted  you  with  so  much  honor  to  yourself,  and  such  unspeakable 
felicity  to  the  public,  may  long  continue  you  a  blessing  to  the  United 
States,  in  your  present  important  office,  and  at  last  crown  you  with 
that  palm  of  victory,  which  is  promised  to  those,  who  by  divine  as- 
sistance shall  finally  prove  to  be  more  than  conquerors. 
House  of  Assembly,  November  30,  1789. 
Signed  in  and  by  order  of  the  House, 

John  Beatty,  Speaker. 
Council  Chamber,  Dec.  i,  1789. 
Signed  in  and  by  order  of  Council, 

WILLIAM  LIVINGSTON,  President. 


in  tip  AfcorwH  of  £fom  3te  r0n| 

GENTLEMEN, 

IN  replying  to  the  flattering  and  affectionate  address  with  which 
you  are  pleased  to  honor  me,  I  confess  a  want  of  expression  to  con- 
vey the  grateful  sentiments  which  it  inspires.  You  will  do  justice  to 
those  sentiments,  by  believing  that  they  are  founded  in  sincere  re- 
gard, and  respectful  esteem. 

The  opportunities  which  were  afforded  me,  in  the  trying  vicis- 
situdes of  our  arduous  struggle,  to  remark  the  generous  spirit,  which 
animated  the  exertions  of  your  citizens,  have  impressed  a  remem- 
brance of  their  worth,  which  no  length  of  time,  or  change  of  circum- 
stances, can  efface. 

To  the  gallantry  and  firmness  of  their  efforts  in  the  field,  they 
have  added  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  distinguished  patriotism  in 
council.  Appreciating,  with  judicious  discernment,  the  blessings  of 
that  independence,  which  their  efforts  contributed  to  establish,  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  secure  and  perpetuate  them,  by  adopting  a  con- 
stitution, which  promised  equal  and  efficient  protection  to  the  privileges 
of  Confederated  America. 
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The  assurance  now  given  by  your  honorable  body,  to  support 
the  federal  system,  is  a  renewed  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  it 
is  held,  and  a  happy  indication  of  the  beneficial  effects  already  ex- 
perienced, and  hereafter  expected  to  flow  from  its  operations.  As 
such  it  is  to  me  peculiarly  grateful,  and  must  be  so  to  every  citizen  of 
the  union,  whose  wish  is  private  prosperity  and  public  honor. 

Allow  me,  Gentlemen,  to  assure  you  of  every  endeavor  on  my 
part,  to  promote  these  desirable  objects. 

In  making  my  acknowledgments  for  the  favorable  opinions  you 
express  of  my  military  conduct,  as  it  respected  the  observance  of  civil 
rights,  it  is  justice  to  assign  great  merit  to  the  temper  of  those  citizens, 
whose  estates  were  more  immediately  the  scene  of  warfare.  Their 
personal  services  were  rendered  without  constraint,  and  the  derange- 
ment of  their  affairs  submitted  to  without  dissatisfaction.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  patriotism  over  personal  consideration,  and  our  present 
enjoyment  of  peace  and  freedom  reward  the  sacrifice. 

Imploring  a  continuance  of  these  enjoyments  to  our  country,  and 
individual  happiness  to  the  citizens  who  procured  them,  I  offer  up  a 
sincere  prayer  for  you,  Gentlemen,  and  your  constituents. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
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Brave,  just,  and  generous,  wise,  sincere, 

Thy  virtues  cheer  each  drooping  son ; 
And  thy  proud  rivals  half  revere 
Columbia's  Genius,  Washington. 

Hail,  Columbia !    Columbia's  Genius,  hail ! 
Freedom  ever  shall  prevail! 

No  more  shall  envy  blast  our  fame, 

Or  jealousy  our  hearts  divide. 
The  Band  of  Brothers  now  proclaim 
The  knot  indissolubly  ty'd. 

Hail,  Columbia !    Columbia's  Genius,  hail ! 
Freedom  ever  shall  prevail! 

Now  Liberty,  by  Heav'n's  command, 
Returns  to  bless  Columbia's  shore, 
Well  pleas'd  to  view  the  happy  land, 
And  cries,  "I'll  wander  now  no  more." 
Hail,  Columbia !    Columbia's  Genius,  hail ! 
Freedom  ever  shall  prevail! 

"In  this  my  last  asylum  blest 

Columbia  shall  my  Empire  own, 
And  he  who  won  me  stand  confest, 
The  faithful  guardian  of  my  throne." 
Hail,  Columbia !    Columbia's  Genius,  hail ! 
Freedom  ever  shall  prevail! 
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MERICA  seemed  safe  under  his  protection.  His  face 
was  grander  than  any  sculptor  had  ever  wrought  in 
marble.  None  could  behold  him  without  awe  and 
reverence.  One  of  Washington's  most  invaluable 
characteristics  was  the  faculty  of  bringing  order  out 
__  __  of  confusion.  The  influence  of  his  mind  was  like  light 
gleaming  through  an  unshaped  world.  It  was  this  faculty,  more  than 
any  other,  that  made  him  so  fit  to  ride  upon  the  storm  of  revolution 
where  everything  was  unfixed  and  drifting  in  a  troubled  sea."- 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

"The  character  of  Washington  in  war,  in  peace  and  in  private 
life  is  the  most  sublime  on  historical  record."  —  William  Hickling  Pres- 
cott. 

"Washington  invested  everything  he  touched  with  a  kind  of 
sacredness."  —  Dr.  Von  Hoist. 

"I  regard  George  Washington  as  not  only  one  of  the  great  men  of 
history,  but  in  a  conspicuous  sense  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  in  affecting  the  civil  and  religious  emancipation  of  this 
nation,  as  Moses  was  the  instrument  of  God  in  the  deliverance  of  the 
Hebrew  people  from  religious  bondage."  —  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

"By  common  consent  Washington  is  regarded  as  not  merely  the 
Hero  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  the  World's  Apostle  of  Lib- 
erty." —  John  Frederick  Schroeder. 

"Perhaps  there  never  was  another  man  who  trod  with  more  un- 
sullied honor  the  highest  ways  of  glory."  —  James  Graham. 

"There  was  not  a  man  on  the  Eastern  Continent  whom  Napoleon 
did  not  desire  to  rule,  nor  one  on  the  Western  whom  Washington 
did  not  wish  to  endow  with  the  right  of  self-government."-—  Thomas 
Armitage. 

"To  George  Washington  nearly  alone  in  modern  times  had  it 
been  given  to  accomplish  a  wonderful  revolution  and  yet  to  remain 
to  all  future  time  the  theme  of  a  people's  gratitude  and  an  example 
of  virtuous  and  beneficent  power."  —  Lord  John  Russell. 
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"Happy  the  Republic  which  has  such  a  founder  to  commemorate. 
The  destiny  of  that  people  ought  indeed  to  be  great,  ought  indeed  to 
be  noble  and  beneficent,  of  whom  George  Washington  is  even  the 
highest  type." — Justin  McCarthy. 

"He  was  invested  with  a  glory  that  shed  a  lustre  on  all  around 
him." — Bishop  John  Carroll. 

"His  religion  became  him.  He  brought  it  with  him  into  office 
and  did  not  lose  it  there." — Jeremiah  Smith. 

"Brilliant  beyond  all  other  names  that  blaze  in  the  splendor  of 
those  days  of  trial  and  triumph  shines  the  name  of  George  Washing- 
ton."— Frances  A.  Johnson. 

"I  never  knew  so  constant  an  attendant  on  church  as  Washing- 
ton. His  behavior  in  the  house  of  God  was  ever  so  reverential  that 
it  produced  the  happiest  effect  upon  my  congregation  and  greatly 
assisted  me  in  my  pulpit  labors.  No  company  ever  kept  him  from  the 
church." — Rev.  Lee  Massey. 

"Providence  left  him  childless  that  the  nation  might  call  him 
father." — Medal,  United  States  Mint. 

"You  are  the  only  human  being  for  whom  I  ever  felt  an  awful 
reverence." — Lord  Erskine  to  Washington. 

"What  Englishman  is  there  who  is  not  proud  of  the  once  dreaded 
name  of  Washington?" — Dean  Stanley. 

"Men  agree  to  honor  Washington  because  in  his  life  they  think 
they  have  a  demonstration  that  right  is  might." — Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which  redounds  to  his  eternal 
honor,  that  while  President  of  the  United  States  he  appointed  not 
one  of  his  own  relations  to  an  office  of  trust  or  emolument,  although 
he  has  several  that  are  men  of  ability  and  well  qualified  to  fill  the  most 
important  stations  in  the  Government." — Isaac  Weld. 

"His  character  is  a  constellation  of  all  the  greatest  attributes  that 
adorn  human  nature." — Samuel  Stanhope  Smith. 

"Washington  fought  not  to  conquer,  but  to  defend;  not  to  ruin 
the  foe,  but  to  protect  his  people ;  not  to  enslave  a  country,  but  to  free, 
to  bless,  to  build  up  a  nation ;  to  establish  it  on  the  broad  basis  of  equal 
rights  under  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  under  the  protection  of 
love." — Captain  Josiah  Dunham. 

"Few  men  who  have  earned  for  themselves  a  celebrated  name  in 
the  history  of  the  world  exhibit  such  a  harmony,  such  a  concordant 
symmetry  of  all  the  qualities  calculated  to  render  himself  and  others 
happy,  as  Washington;  and  it  has  been  very  appropriately  observed 
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that,  like  the  master-piece  of  ancient  art,  he  must  be  the  more  admired 
in  the  aggregate,  the  more  closely  he  is  examined  in  detail." — George 
von  Returner. 

"Washington  is  to  my  mind  the  purest  figure  in  history." — Glad- 
stone. 

"He  was  one  who  seemed  to  have  been  expressly  formed  by 
Providence  for  the  mighty  work  of  establishing  the  independence  of 
a  people." — British  Register,  1800. 

"George  Washington  belongs  to  patriotism,  to  civilization,  and  to 
heroism  all  the  world  over.  He  was  a  child  of  the  larger  history, 
not  a  mere  unit  in  the  development  of  a  single  nation." — Dr.  Joseph 
Parker. 

"He  had  a  genius  for  rectitude.  There,  indeed,  he  was  extra- 
ordinary; perhaps  unique  among  public  men." — James  Parton. 

"The  name  and  deeds  of  Washington  will  live  so  long  as  liberty 
has  a  votary,  or  freedom  a  friend." — Hannibal  Hamlin. 

"No  nobler  figure  ever  stood  in  the  fore  front  of  a  nation's  life." 
— John  Richard  Green. 

"He  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  great  and  glorious  deeds,  and 
pointed  out  by  the  hand  of  Deity, — to  America,  as  the  revolutionary 
chief." — Gunning  Bedford. 

"I  must  confess  that  but  few  men  of  humanity  can  lay  claim  to 
such  a  cult  as  George  Washington,  the  intellectual  and  moral  Chris- 
topher Columbus  of  Saint  Liberty.  Of  course  he  was  greater  than 
Napoleon  I.,  much  more  amiable  than  Cromwell,  and  realized  at  the 
utmost  that  which  old  Greece  used  to  call  Kalokagathos — kind- 
hearted." — Hans  Von  Bulow. 

"In  modern  times,  Washington,  I  believe,  was  the  greatest  man." 
— Sir  Henry  Grattan. 

"The  fame  of  Washington  is  enshrined  in  the  existence  and  grows 
with  the  growth  of  your  great  republic." — Sir  Frederick  Leighton. 

"His  integrity  was  pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexible  I  ever 
knew." — Thomas  Jefferson. 

"It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Historian  and  the  Sage  in  all  ages 
to  omit  no  occasion  of  commemorating  this  illustrious  man ;  and  until 
time  shall  be  no  more  will  a  test  of  the  progress  which  our  race  has 
made  in  wisdom  and  virtue  be  derived  from  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
immortal  name  of  Washington." — Lord  Brougham. 

"More  valuable  even  than  his  military  genius  was  that  unyielding 
spirit  which  animated  Washington  himself,  and  with  which  he  inspired 
both  the  Congress  and  the  people." — Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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"Washington  did  the  two  greatest  things  which  in  politics  it  h> 
permitted  man  to  attempt.  He  maintained  by  peace  the  independence 
of  his  country  which  he  conquered  by  war.  ...  Of  all  great  men 
he  was  the  most  virtuous  and  most  fortunate.  In  this  world  God  has 
no  higher  favor  to  bestow." — Guizot. 

"In  whatever  light  we  view  the  character  of  this  truly  great  man 
we  are  struck  with  the  fresh  cause  for  esteem  and  admiration  we 
every  moment  discover.  New  and  shining  traits  of  humility, — of 
wisdom  and  disinterested  heroism." — W'illiam  P.  Carey. 

"The  work  left  undone  by  Washington  was  finished  by  Lincoln. 
Kindred  in  service,  kindred  in  patriotism,  each  is  surrounded  in  death 
by  kindred  homage.  One  sleeps  in  the  East,  the  other  in  the  West; 
and  thus  in  death  as  in  life,  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  Wash- 
ington was  the  natural  representative  of  National  Independence.  He 
might  also  have  represented  National  Unity  had  this  principle  been 
challenged  to  bloody  battle  during  his  life,  for  nothing  was  nearer 
his  heart  than  the  consolidation  of  our  Union." — Charles  Sumner. 

"He  belongs  to  that  rare  class  of  men,  rare  as  Homers  and  Mil- 
tons — rare  as  Platos  and  Newtons — who  have  impressed  their  char- 
acter upon  nations  without  pampering  national  vices." — Edwin  Percy 
IV  hip  pie. 

"The  universal  consent  of  mankind  accords  to  Washington  the 
highest  place  among  the  great  men  of  the  race." — George  Frisbie 
Hoar. 

"Washington  more  justly  than  any  other  man  may  be  likened  to 
a  circle  the  excellence  of  which  depends  on  its  complete  roundness, 
not  on  its  magnitude." — Joseph  Meredith  Toner. 

"He  has  been  to  me  for  more  than  forty  years  a  light  upon  the 
path  of  life." — William  E.  Gladstone. 

"His  fame  is  a  sea  without  a  shore." — David  Ramsay. 

"Washington  stands  alone,  unapproachable,  like  a  snow  peak 
rising  above  its  fellows  into  the  clear  air  of  the  morning,  with  a 
dignity,  constancy  and  purity  which  have  made  him  the  ideal  type 
of  civic  virtue  to  succeeding  generations.  No  greater  benefit  could 
have  befallen  the  republic  than  to  have  such  a  type  from  the  first 
before  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  people." — James  Bryce. 

"Twice  he  was  made  dictator,  with  absolute  power,  and  never 
abused  the  awful  and  despotic  trust.  The  monarchic  soldiers  and 
civilians  would  make  him  king.  He  tramped  on  their  offer,  and  went 
back  to  his  fields  of  corn  and  tobacco  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  grandest 
act  of  his  public  life  was  to  give  up  his  power;  the  most  magnanimous 
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deed  of  his  private  life  was  to  liberate  his  slaves."-  -Theodore  Parker. 
"Washington  was  so  useful  because  he  was  so  devout,  he  was  so 
strong  because  he  was  so  reliant  upon  God,  and  unselfish  and  heroic 
because  he  had  in  him  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  Christ." — D.  Joel 
Swartz. 

His  modesty  must  be  very  astonishing,  especially  to  Frenchmen. 
He  speaks  of  the  American  war  as  if  he  had  not  directed  it ;  and  of 
his  victories  with  an  indifference  which  strangers  even  would  not 
affect." — Jean  Pierre  Brissot. 

"Washington  reverses  the  rules  of  perspective  in  history,  for  the 
farther  he  recedes  the  nobler  and  grander  does  his  figure  become."- 
James  Abraham  Gar  field. 

"The  orb  of  his  fame  now  in  the  mid  heavens  will  increase  in 
lustre  and  its  power  of  attraction  to  the  end  of  time." — James  Osborne 
Putnam. 

"The  character  of  Washington  stands  alone  among  the  great 
men  of  the  world,  as  a  pure  man,  a  patriot,  a  wise  statesman,  a  citizen, 
a  ruler,  a  husbandman,  a  general,  and  a  Christian." — Charles  Lanman. 
"General  Washington's  conduct  is  above  all  praise.  He  has  left 
a  noble  example  to  sovereigns  and  nations,  present  and  to  come."- 
Marqicis  of  Lansdowne. 

"He  was  the  most  wonderful  combination  of  well  balanced  intel- 
lectual endowment  that  our  country  ever  produced." — Reuben  T.  Dur- 
rett. 

"Upon  the  life  of  no  personage  in  American  history  has  fallen 
an  afterglow  so  clear,  so  steadfast,  and  so  beautiful.  His  memory  has 
the  felicity,  rare  among  men,  and  rarest  among  great  men,  that  it  is 
sullied  by  no  taint,  obscured  by  no  doubt,  disturbed  by  no  dispute." — 
Edward  John  Phelps. 

"The  talents  and  the  great  actions  of  General  Washington  have 
secured  to  him,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  the  truly  sublime  title  01 
the  'liberator  of  America.'  " — Count  d'  Estaing. 

"The  birthday  of  Washington  shall  be  an  eternal  festival  wher- 
ever a  free  man  speaks  the  English  tongue." — William  Charles 
Macready. 

"Nor  is  the  greatness  of  Washington  to  be  attributed  in  any 
degree  to  that  good  fortune  to  which  so  many  military  commanders 
have  owed  their  fame  and  success.  His  whole  life  was  one  of  constant 
difficulty  and  frequent  disappointments." — Cyrus  E.  Edmonds. 

"He  made  no  mistakes ;  there  are  no  black  spots  on  his  reputation. 
For  sound  judgment,  integrity,  symmetry  and  commanding  dignity 
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of  character  he  has  no  superior  among  great  men.  He  feared  God 
and  loved  righteousness.  His  sole  ambition,  his  highest  happiness 
was  to  do  his  duty  and  to  serve  his  country." — Dr.  Philip  Schaff. 

"Washington  in  short  was  always  and  everywhere  great.  Great 
in  peace,  as  he  was  great  in  war.  Great  in  council  as  he  was  great  m 
action.  In  every  circumstance,  every  department,  civil  or  military, 
he  was  great,  and  as  hath  been  observed,  he  was  good  as  he  was  great. 
Rome  had  her  Caesar,  Greece  her  Alexander,  Sweden  her  Charles 
XII;  but  we,  and  of  this  as  our  superior  glory  we  will  ever  boast, 
we  have  had  our  Washington." — Colonel  Isaac  Roberdeau. 

"Modern  history  has  not  so  spotless  a  character  to  commemorate 
It  is  the  highest  glory  of  England  to  have  given  birth,  even  amid 
Transatlantic  wilds,  to  such  a  man;  and  if  she  cannot  number  him 
among  those  who  have  extended  her  provinces  or  augmented  her 
dominions,  she  may  at  least  feel  a  legitimate  pride  in  the  victories 
which  he  achieved,  and  the  great  qualities  he  exhibited  in  the  contest 
with  herself." — Sir  Archibald  Allison. 

"It  was  his  crowning  glory  that  he  was  a  Christian." — Richard 
Hooker  Wilbur. 

"Washington,  born  to  command,  to  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and 
direct  the  storm,  discovered  to  the  astonished  world  that  in  the  wilds 
of  America  had  been  raised  a  hero  to  eclipse  in  glory  the  Alexanders 
of  Greece,  the  Caesars  of  Rome,  and  the  Hampdens  of  Britain." — 
Captain  Samuel  White. 

"Let  us  bless  God  that  America,  having  produced  one  such  son, 
may  bring  forth  others  like  him,  when  the  day  of  trial  shall  come." — 
Caroline  Matilda  Kirkland. 

George  Washington,  the  highest  human  personification  of  justice 
and  benevolence." — William  Henry  Seward. 

"I  recommend  the  constant  remembrance  of  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal maxims  conveyed  to  the  citizens  by  the  Father  and  Founder  of 
the  United  States." — Earl  Buchan. 

"I  place  Washington  in  the  first  rank  among  men  whom  it  is 
the  world's  duty  to  honor.  He  belongs  to  the  whole  of  mankind. 
America  lives  through  Washington." — Alfred  Joseph  Naquet. 

"Washington  was  the  first  to  see  the  rising  sun  of  coming  ages." — 
Arsene  Houssaye. 

"His  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to  the  French  nation,  as  to  all 
freemen  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds." — Napoleon. 

"America  has  furnished  the  character  of  Washington,  and  if  our 
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American  Institutions  had  done  nothing  else,  that  alone  would  entitle 
them  to  the  respect  of  mankind." — Daniel  Webster. 

"In  final  contemplation  of  his  character  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  Washington  the  greatest  of  good  men  and  the  best  of 
great  men." — Edward  Everett. 

"The  fame  of  George  Washington  will  increase,  and  he  will 
stand  forth  a  great  Doric  column,  simple  and  sublime." — Elizabeth 
Oakes  Smith. 

"His  fame,  bounded  by  no  country,  will  be  confined  to  no  age." — 
Sir  William  Hamilton. 

"The  want  of  the  age  is  a  European  Washington." — Lamartine 

"The  fame  of  Washington  stands  apart  from  every  name  in 
history;  shining  like  a  truer  light  and  a  more  benignant  glory."- 
IVashington  Irving. 

"He  was  a  father  to  the  Muscoga  people;  and  not  only  to  them, 
but  to  all  the  people  beneath  the  Sun." — Big  Worrier. 

"General  Washington  is  not  the  idol  of  a  day,  but  the  hero  of 
ages." — London  Courier,  1800. 

"It  is  not  in  the  grasp  of  any  painter  to  hold  the  dignity  and 
mightiness  of  the  great  subject." — James  Sharpless,  on  Washington. 

"Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  Adams,  Madison  and  Jay  each  repre- 
sented some  of  the  elements  which  formed  the  Union, — Washington 
embodied  them  all." — Chauncey  Mitchell  Depew. 

"I  know  of  no  historic  character  concerning  whom  the  verdict  ot 
humanity  is  so  unanimous  as  it  is  concerning  George  Washington."- 
Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen. 

"Washington  is  the  advocate  of  human  nature,  the. light  of  both 
worlds." — Mirabeau. 

"A  character  of  virtues,  so  happily  tempered  by  one  another  and 
so  wholly  unalloyed  by  any  vices,  as  that  of  Washington,  is  hardly  to 
be  found  on  the  pages  of  history." — Charles  James  Fox. 

"The  greatest  character  in  modern  times." — Marquis  Louis  de 
Fontanes. 

"It  [the  name  of  Washington]  is  the  watchword  of  liberty  in 
every  land;  it  is  heard  with  mingled  respect  and  apprehension  in  the 
palaces  of  kings,  with  reverence  in  the  hut  of  the  savage." — John  Car- 
roll Brent. 

"Washington  is  a  great  work  of  the  Almighty  Artist,  which  none 
can  study  without  receiving  purer  ideas  and  more  lofty  conceptions 
of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  human  character." — James  Kirke 
Paulding. 
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"I  am  not  surprised  at  what  George  has  done,  for  he  was  always 
a  good  boy." — Mary  Washington,  1789. 

"Modest  in  the  midst  of  pride,  wise  in  the  midst  of  folly,  calm  in 
the  midst  of  passion,  cheerful  in  the  midst  of  gloom,  steadfast  among 
the  wavering,  hopeful  among  the  despondent,  bold  among  the  timid, 
prudent  among  the  rash,  generous  among  the  selfish,  true  among  the 
faithless,  greatest  among  good  men,  and  best  among  the  great,  such 
was  George  Washington." — Henry  Armitt  Brozvn. 

"The  character  of  Washington  has  ascended  above  the  ordinary 

language  of  eulogy No  rank,  military  or  civil,  ever  raised 

him,  or  could  come  up  to  that  majesty  of  character  which  the  God  of 
his  nature  had  implanted  in  him." — John  J.  Crittenden. 

"In  every  situation,  under  every  circumstance,  in  every  view  of 
his  glorious  career,  we  may  trace  the  sublime — I  might  say  divine 
energy  of  that  soul  with  which  he  was  endowed  by  Omnipotence." — 
Samuel  Knox. 

"Washington  hath  left 

His  awful  memory 

A  light  for  after  times." — Robert  Southey. 

"Greatest  of  the  sons  of  men, 

Our  glorious  Washington  was  born." — William  Cullen  Bryant. 

"Washington — the  Atlas  of  your  country." — Chevalier  de  Silly. 

"His  lofty  character  heightened  the  value  of  every  service  he 
rendered,  dignified  every  honor  he  wore,  and  glorifies  the  reverence 
the  world  bestows  upon  his  memory." — John  G.  Nicolay. 

"To  no  ancient  hero,  benefactor,  or  lawgiver  were  divine  honors 
ever  so  justly  decreed  as  to  Washington  the  homage  of  the  world." — 
George  William  Curtis. 

"The  memory  of  Washington  shall  nerve  every  American  arm 
and  cheer  every  American  breast." — Rufus  Choate. 

"His  strength  was  in  himself,  and  he  moved  the  world  by  the 
power  of  his  character." — Bishop  Thomas  M.  Clark. 

"The  national  life  itself  throbs  through  Washington's  transmitted 
life,  and  the  aroma  of  his  grace  is  as  conscientiously  breathed  by 
statesmen  and  citizens  to-day,  as  invisible  atmosphere  which  secures 
physical  vitality  and  force." — Henry  B.  Carrington. 

"Beyond  all  his  great  deeds  which  can  be  recorded  or  appraised,  we 
owe  him  our  gratitude  in  still  higher  measure  for  the  example  of 
character  which  he  set  before  the  young  Republic  in  the  dawn  of  its 
days." — John  Hay. 
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"It  is  the  manhood  pure  and  simple  of  George  Washington  that 
appeals  to  the  far-spreading  republican  sympathy  and  connects  the 
man  with  every  fibre  of  our  republican  civilization." — Maurice  Thomp- 
son. 

"Though  friends,  followers,  and  countrymen  should  betray  or  aban- 
don me,  I  will  return  to  my  own  Virginia,  plant  the  standard  of 
liberty  on  my  native  mountains,  and  calling  around  me  the  friends 
of  Freedom,  we  will  fight  for  our  country  and  our  homes,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  independence,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  a  tyrant." — George 
Washington,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Revolution. 
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BY 
FRANK  ALLABEN 

In  God's  scale  not  the  labor  to  be  done 

Was  light,  nor  light  the  issue  that  He  weighed, 
And,  ere  our  ne  ed  was  cradled,  came  to  aid, 

Toiling  in  candle-light  of  sun  and  sun 

Under  the  heavens,  where  the  Toiling  One, — 
His  thought,  uprisen  from  counsel,  age-long  laid, 
And  seeking  matrix  for  his  crystals, — made 

Thy  heart  and  soul  a  greatness,  Washington, 

Precipitating  from  the  Eternal  Wave 

The  pillars  of  new  worlds  of  new  behaviour 
On  new  foundations,  whence  new  hopes  began 

New  bases  to  new  continents,  that  gave 

Freedom  her  sword,  just  government  his  saviour, 
Our  flag  its  father,  and  the  world  a  man ! 
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HE  remarkable  series  of  addresses  which  follow,  called 
forth  by  the  inauguration  of  our  Government  under 
the  Constitution,  are  like  a  mighty  song  of  consecra- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  God.  Their  significance 
seems  never  before  to  have  been  emphasized,  although 
they  are  by  far  the  most  astonishing  product  of  the 
joy  and  faith  of  the  budding  Nation  in  its  inaugural  days,  clothing 
our  national  beginnings  in  a  flowing  expression  of  spontaneous  piety 
without  parallel  in  Christian  times.  Our  fathers  believed  with  all 
their  souls  that  the  God  of  nations  is  He  Whose  Face  shines  out  of 
His  revealed  Word,  and  that  Angels  and  the  spirits  of  justified  men 
surround  His  throne,  intensely  interested  in  the  affairs  of  their 
brethren  of  earth.  So  believing,  they  had  fought  and  suffered  for 
freedom  with  a  noble  valor  and  magnificent  self-forgetfulness.  So 
believing,  they  invoked  Divine  Strength  and  Divine  Wisdom  for  those 
in  whose  hands  was  placed  their  country's  guidance.  So  believing, 
they  sang  these  Te  Deums  which  remain  for  us,  —  children  of  the 
fathers,  —  witnesses  of  faith,  reproaches  to  materialism,  inspirations  to 
quests  after  truth  and  righteousness.  THE  EDITOR. 
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IR, 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  in  their  power,  to  testify  the 
lively  and  unfeigned  pleasure  which  they,  with  the 
rest  of  their  fellow  citizens,  feel  on  your  appointment 
to  the  first  office  in  the  nation. 

We  adore  Almighty  God,  the  author  of  every  perfect  gift,  who 
hath  endued  you  with  such  a  rare  and  happy  assemblage  of  talents,  as 
hath  rendered  you  equally  necessary  to  your  country  in  war  and  in 
peace. 

Your  military  achievements  ensured  safety  and  glory  to  America, 
in  the  late  arduous  conflict  for  freedom  ;  while  your  disinterested  con- 
duct and  uniformly  just  discernment  of  the  public  interest,  gained 
you  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people.  And  in  the  present  interest- 
ing period  of  public  affairs,  the  influence  of  your  personal  character 
moderates  the  divisions  of  political  parties,  and  promises  a  permanent 
establishment  of  the  civil  government. 

From  a  retirement  more  glorious  to  you  than  thrones  and 
sceptres,  you  have  been  called  to  your  present  elevated  station,  by 
the  voice  of  a  great  and  free  people  ;  and  with  an  unanimity  of  suffrage 
that  has  few  if  any  examples  in  history.  A  man  more  ambitious  of 
fame,  or  less  devoted  to  his  country,  would  have  refused  an  office 
in  which  his  honors  could  not  be  augmented,  and  where  they  might 
possibly  be  subject  to  a  reverse. 

We  are  happy  that  God  hath  inclined  your  heart  to  give  your- 
self once  more  to  the  public.  And  we  derive  a  favorable  presage 
of  the  event  from  the  zeal  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  their  con- 
fidence in  your  virtues;  as  well  as  from  the  knowledge  and  dignity 
with  which  the  federal  councils  are  filled.  But  we  derive  a  presage 
even  more  flattering  from  the  piety  of  your  character.  Public  virtue 
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is  the  most  certain  mean  of  public  felicity,  and  religion  is  the  surest 
basis  of  virtue.  We  therefore  esteem  it  a  peculiar  happiness  to  be- 
hold in  our  chief  magistrate  a  steady,  uniform,  avowed  friend  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  who  has  commenced  his  administration  in  rational 
and  exalted  sentiments  of  piety,  and  who,  in  his  private  conduct,  adorns 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  and  on  the  most  public  and 
solemn  occasions  devoutly  acknowledges  the  government  of  Divine 
Providence. 

The  example  of  distinguished  characters  will  ever  possess  power- 
ful and  extensive  influence  on  the  public  mind;  and  when  we  see,  in 
such  a  conspicuous  station,  the  amiable  example  of  piety  to  God,  of 
benevolence  to  men,  and  of  a  pure  and  virtuous  patriotism,  we  nat- 
urally hope  that  it  will  diffuse  its  influence,  and  that  eventually  the 
most  happy  consequences  will  result  from  it.  To  the  force  of  imita- 
tion we  will  endeavor  to  add  the  wholesome  instructions  of  religion. 
We  shall  consider  ourselves  as  doing  an  acceptable  service  to  God  in 
our  profession,  when  we  contribute  to  render  men  sober,  honest  and  in- 
dustrious citizens,  and  the  obedient  subjects  of  a  lawful  government. 
In  these  pious  labors,  we  hope  to  imitate  the  most  worthy  of  our 
brethren  of  other  Christian  denominations,  and  to  be  imitated  by 
them;  assured,  that  if  we  can,  by  mutual  and  generous  emulation, 
promote  truth  and  virtue,  we  shall  render  essential  service  to  the 
Republic;  we  shaJl  receive  encouragement  from  every  wise  and  good 
citizen,  and  above  all,  meet  the  approbation  of  our  Divine  Master. 

We  pray  Almighty  God  to  have  you  always  in  his  holy  keeping. 
May  he  prolong  your  valuable  life,  an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to 
your  country;  and  at  last  bestow  on  you  the  glorious  reward  of  a 
faithful  servant. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly, 

JOHN  RODGERS,  Moderator. 
Philadelphia,  May  26,  1789. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

I  receive,  with  great  sensibility,  the  testimonial  given  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  of  the  lively  and  unfeigned  pleasure  experienced  by  them 
on  my  appointment  to  the  first  office  in  the  nation. 
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Although  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  avoid  being  elated,  by  the 
too  favorable  opinion  which  your  kindness  for  me  may  have  induced 
you  to  express  of  the  importance  of  my  former  conduct,  and  the  effect 
of  my  future  services;  yet,  conscious  of  the  disinterestedness  of  my 
motives,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  conceal  the  satisfaction  I  have 
felt  upon  finding  that  my  compliance  with  the  call  of  my  country,  and 
my  dependence  on  the  assistance  of  Heaven  to  support  me  in  my 
arduous  undertakings,  have,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  met  the  universal 
approbation  of  my  countrymen. 

While  I  reiterate  the  professions  of  my  dependence  upon  Heaven, 
as  the  source  of  all  public  and  private  blessings;  I  will  observe,  that 
the  general  prevalence  of  piety,  philanthropy,  honesty,  industry  and 
economy  seems,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  particularly 
necessary  for  advancing  and  confirming  the  happiness  of  our  country, 
while  all  men  within  our  territories  are  protected  in  worshipping  the 
Deity  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences ;  it  is  rationally  to 
be  expected  from  them  in  return,  that  they  will  all  be  emulous  of 
evincing  the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  by  the  innocence  of  their 
lives  and  the  beneficence  of  their  actions.  For  no  man  who  is  profli- 
gate in  his  morals,  or  a  bad  member  of  the  civil  community,  can 
possibly  be  a  true  Christian  or  a  credit  to  his  own  religious  society. 

I  desire  you  to  accept  my  acknowledgments  for  your  laudable 
endeavors  to  render  men  sober,  honest  and  good  citizens,  and  the 
obedient  subjects  of  a  lawful  government ;  as  well  as  for  your  prayers 
to  Almighty  God  for  his  blessing  on  our  common  country,  and  the 
humble  instrument  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  make  use  of  in  the 
administration  of  its  government. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
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IR, 

It  is  with  inexpressible  satisfaction,  that  we,  the 
Ministers,  church  Wardens,  and  Vestrymen  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Congregation,  in  and  near  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  address  your  Excellency  on  the  present 
_  _  great  occasion.  The  entire  esteem,  the  exalted  con- 
sideration with  which  we  view  your  character,  delightfully  combine 
with  the  duty  we  owe  to  this  our  country,  and  the  love  we  bear  to 
every  fellow  citizen  throughout  these  states,  in  exciting  us  to  announce 
the  joy  we  entertain  on  your  appointment  to  the  station  of  President 
in  Chief. 

The  affairs  of  America,  in  which  your  excellency  bore  so  illus- 
trious a  part  from  the  very  beginning  of  a  most  arduous  contest  — 
all  along  exhibited  more  than  the  symptoms  of  a  great  and  general 
prosperity  to  be  at  length  completed.  The  most  clouded  portions  of 
our  time  were  not  without  some  rays  of  hope;  and  numerous  oc- 
currences, through  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  were  brilliant 
and  eminently  fortunate.  The  present  happy  crisis  sheds  a  lustre 
on  the  past  events  of  our  union,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  presage  of 
every  thing  desirable  to  come.  Pleasingly  do  we  anticipate  the  bless- 
ings of  a  wise,  efficient  government  —  equal  freedom  —  perfect  safety 
—a  sweet  contentment  spreading  through  the  whole  land  —  irreproach- 
able manners  with  true  religion,  and  that  righteousness  which  exalteth 
a  nation.  Though  as  individuals  we  can  be  but  very  little  known  to 
you,  yet  as  representatives,  in  some  respect,  of  a  numerous  people  in 
this  city;  and  being  so  situated  as  to  know  well  the  minds  of  our 
German  brethren  nearly  through  this  state,  we  can  with  some  propriety 
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come  forward  in  this  manner.  It  is  therefore  with  assurance  and 
pleasure  we  affirm,  that  there  is  no  body  of  people  whatsoever,  that 
can  or  ever  shall  exceed  those  with  whom  we  are  connected,  in  affec- 
tion for  your  person,  and  confidence  in  your  abilities,  patriotism  and 
distinguished  goodness.  You  are  the  Man  of  their  bosoms  and  ven- 
eration. On  this  ground  may  we  be  entitled  to  some  excuse  for  what 
might  seem  to  be  an  intrusion  in  the  midst  of  your  numerous  weighty 
engagements.  And  here  permit  us  to  subjoin,  that  we  shall  never  cease 
to  address  the  throne  of  grace,  with  the  same  warmth  and  sincerity 
of  heart  for  your  present  and  everlasting  happiness,  as  for  our  own. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

WHILE  I  request  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  ad- 
dress, I  must  confess  myself  highly  gratified  by  the  sentiments  of 
esteem  and  consideration  contained  in  it.  The  approbation  my  past 
conduct  has  received  from  so  worthy  a  body  of  citizens  as  that  whose 
joy  for  my  appointment  you  announce,  is  a  proof  of  the  indulgence 
with  which  my  future  transactions  will  be  judged  by  them. 

I  could  not,  however,  avoid  apprehending,  that  the  partiality  of 
my  countrymen  in  favor  of  the  measures  now  pursued,  had  led  them  to 
expect  too  much  from  the  present  government;  did  not  the  same 
Providence  which  has  been  visible  in  every  stage  of  our  progress  to 
this  interesting  crisis,  from  a  combination  of  circumstances,  give  us 
cause  to  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  our  reasonable  desires. 

Thus  partaking  with  you  in  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  the 
blessings  of  a  wise  and  efficient  government,  I  flatter  myself  that 
opportunities  will  not  be  wanting  for  me  to  shew  my  disposition  to  en- 
courage the  domestic  and  public  virtues  of  industry,  economy,  patriot- 
ism, philanthropy,  and  that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation. 

I  rejoice  in  having  so  suitable  an  occasion  to  testify  the  reciprocity 
of  my  esteem  for  the  numerous  people  whom  you  represent.  From 
the  excellent  character  for  diligence,  sobriety  and  virtue,  which  the 
Germans  in  general,  who  are  settled  in  America,  have  ever  main- 
tained; I  cannot  forbear  felicitating  myself  on  receiving  from  so  re- 
spectable a  number  of  them,  such  strong  assurance  of  their  affection 
for  my  person,  confidence  in  my  integrity,  and  zeal  to  support  me  in 
my  endeavors  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  our  common  country. 
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So  long  as  my  conduct  shall  merit  the  approbation  of  the  wise 
and  the  good,  I  hope  to  hold  the  same  place  in  your  affections,  which 
your  friendly  declarations  induce  me  to  believe  I  possess  at  present; 
and  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  that  may  await  me  in  this  mutable 
existence,  I  shall  earnestly  desire  the  continuation  of  an  interest  in 
your  intercession  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
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IR, 

We,  the  Ministers  and  ruling  Elders,  delegated 
to  represent  the  churches  in  Massachusetts  and  New- 
Hampshire,  which  compose  the  first  Presbytery  of  the 
Eastward,  now  holding  a  stated  session  in  this  town, 
beg  leave  to  approach  your  presence  with  genuine 
feelings  of  the  deepest  veneration  and  highest  esteem. 

In  unison  with  rejoicing  millions,  we  felicitate  our  country,  and 
ourselves,  on  your  unanimous  election  to  the  highest  office  a  nation 
can  bestow  ;  and  on  your  acceptance  of  the  trust,  with  every  evidence 
which  a  citizen  can  give,  of  being  actuated  thereto  by  the  purest 
principles  of  patriotism,  of  piety,  and  of  self-denial. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  our  hearts  to  see  the  late  tedious  and  de- 
structive war  at  length  terminated,  in  a  fair  and  honorable  peace  —  to 
see  the  liberty  and  independence  of  our  country  happily  secured  —  to 
see  wise  constitutions  of  civil  government  peaceably  established  in  the 
several  states  —  and  especially  to  see  a  confederation  of  them  all,  finally 
agreed  on  by  the  general  voice. 

But,  amid  all  our  joys,  we  ever  contemplated  with  regret  the  want 
of  efficiency  in  the  federal  government;  we  ardently  wished  for  a 
form  of  national  union,  which  should  draw  the  cord  of  amity  more 
closely  around  the  several  states;  which  should  concentrate  their  in- 
terests, and  reduce  the  freemen  of  America  to  one  great  body,  ruled 
by  one  head,  and  animated  by  one  soul. 

And  now  we  devoutly  offer  our  humble  tribute  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  to  the  all-gracious  Father  of  Lights,  who  has  inspired 
our  public  councils  with  a  wisdom  and  firmness  which  have  effected 
that  desirable  purpose,  in  so  great  a  measure,  by  the  national  con- 
stitution; and  who  has  fixed  the  eyes  of  all  America  on  you,  as  the 
worthiest  of  their  citizens,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  it. 
Whatever  any  have  supposed  wanting  in  the  original  plans,  we 
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are  happy  to  see  so  wisely  providing  in  its  amendments  ;  and  it  is  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  behold  how  easily  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  people,  in  the  man  who  sits  at  the  helm  of  government,  has 
eradicated  every  remaining  objection  to  its  form. 

Among  these  we  never  considered  the  want  of  a  religious  test, 
that  grand  engine  of  persecution  in  every  tyrant's  hand:  but,  we 
should  not  have  been  alone  in  rejoicing,  to  have  seen  some  explicit 
acknowledgment  of  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath 
sent,  inserted,  somewhere,  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  country. 

Under  the  nurturing  hand  of  a  ruler  of  such  virtues,  and  one  so 
deservedly  revered  by  all  ranks,  we  joyfully  endulge  the  hope,  that 
virtue  and  religion  will  revive  and  flourish;  that  infidelity,  and  the 
vices  ever  attendant  in  its  train,  will  be  banished  every  polite  circle; 
and  that  national  piety  will  soon  become  fashionable  there,  and  from 
thence  be  diffused  among  all  ranks  in  the  community. 
Newbury  Port,  Oct.  28, 


In  ilj*  Afctefia  nf  %  3frtr0t  ftoabBfrnj  of  UJP  Caatmarii 

GENTLEMEN, 

The  affectionate  welcome,  which  you  are  pleased  to  give  me  to 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  Union,  would  leave  me  without  excuse,  did 
I  fail  to  acknowledge  the  sensibility  which  it  awakens,  and  to  express 
the  most  sincere  return  that  a  grateful  sense  of  your  goodness  can 
suggest. 

To  be  approved  by  the  praise-worthy,  is  a  wish  as  natural  to 
becoming  ambition  as  its  consequence  is  flattering  to  our  self-love. 

I  am,  indeed,  much  indebted  to  the  favorable  sentiments  which 
you  entertain  towards  me,  and  it  will  be  my  study  to  deserve  them. 

The  tribute  of  thanksgiving,  which  you  offer  to  the  gracious 
Father  of  Lights,  for  his  inspiration  of  our  public  councils  with 
wisdom  and  firmness  to  complete  the  national  constitution,  is  worthy 
of  men,  who,  devoted  to  the  pious  purposes  of  religion,  desire  their 
accomplishment  by  such  means  as  advance  the  temporal  happiness  of 
their  fellow  men.  And  here,  I  am  persuaded,  you  will  permit  me  to 
observe,  that  the  path  of  true  piety  is  so  plain  as  to  require  but  little 
political  direction. 

To  this  consideration  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  absence  of  any 
regulation  respecting  religion  from  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  country. 
To  the  guidance  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  this  important  object 
is,  perhaps,  more  properly  committed.  It  will  be  your  care  to  in- 
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struct  the  ignorant,  and  to  reclaim  the  devious:  and  in  the  progress 
of  morality  and  science,  to  which  our  government  will  give  every 
furtherance,  we  may  confidently  expect  the  advancement  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  the  completion  of  our  happiness. 

I  pray  the  munificent  Rewarder  of  virtue,  that  your  agency  in 
this  good  work  may  receive  its  compensation  here  and  hereafter. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
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nf  tty  S>gn0fc  0f  ttf?  Rrf0rm?&  Sutrlj 
,  in  Nnrtif  Am*  rira,  t0  <£?0rg? 
ttujfcm,  iprrmtottt  0f  iff*  Mnite 

IR, 

The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
North  America,  embrace  the  occasion  of  their  annual 
session,  being  the  first  since  your  appointment,  to 
present  you  their  sincere  congratulations,  and  to  join 
in  that  great  and  general  joy  testified  by  all  the  descrip- 
tions of  citizens  on  your  acceptance  of  the  highest  office  in  the  nation. 
We  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  gratitude  to  God  for  preserv- 
ing your  valuable  life  amidst  so  many  dangers  till  this  time;  for 
inspiring  you  with  a  large  portion  of  the  martial  spirit,  and  forming 
you  also  for  the  milder  and  more  agreeable  arts  of  government  and 
peace;  for  endowing  you  with  great  virtues,  and  calling  them  into 
exercise  by  great  events;  for  distinguishing  you  with  honors,  and 
giving  you  remarkable  prudence  and  moderation;  and  for  making 
your  extraordinary  talents  the  more  conspicuous,  useful  and  durable, 
by  superinducing  the  noble  ornament  of  humility.  Your  country  has, 
with  one  voice,  attested  your  excellence  by  inviting  you  again  to  public 
life,  and  you  have  confirmed  its  judgment  by  returning  to  fresh  scenes 
and  toils  after  you  had  retired  to  the  shade  from  the  burden  and  heat 
of  a  long  day. 

Among  the  many  signal  interpositions  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
remark  the  late  important  change  in  the  general  government ;  a  change 
neither  effected  by  accident,  nor  imposed  by  force ;  but  adopted  in  the 
bosom  of  peace,  after  a  free  and  mature  deliberation;  and  in  which 
a  people  widely  extended,  and  various  in  their  habits,  are  united,  be- 
yond the  most  raised  expectations.  In  these  respects  the  United  States 
of  America  stand  single  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Other 
revolutions  may  have  been  more  diversified  and  a  splendid,  but  none 
more  honorable  to  human  nature,  and  none  so  likely  to  produce  such 
happy  effects.  This  government  being  now  completely  organized, 
and  all  its  departments  "filled,  we  trust  that  God  will  give  wisdom  to 
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its  councils,  and  justice  to  its  administration;  and  that  we  shall  at 
length  realize  those  blessings  which  animated  our  hopes  through  a 
difficult  and  ruinous  war. 

To  our  constant  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  of 
the  whole  human  race,  we  shall  esteem  it  our  duty  and  happiness,  to 
unite  our  earnest  endeavors  to  promote  the  pure  and  undefiled  re- 
ligion of  Christ;  for  as  this  secures  eternal  felicity  to  men  in  a  future 
state,  so  we  are  persuaded  that  good  Christians  will  always  be  good 
citizens,  and  that  where  righteousness  prevails  among  individuals,  the 
nation  will  be  great  and  happy.  Thus,  while  just  government  pro- 
tects all  in  their  religious  rights,  true  religion  affords  to  government 
its  surest  support. 

We  implore  the  Lord  God  to  be  your  sun  and  shield.  May  your 
administration  be  prosperous.  May  the  blessings  of  millions  come 
upon  you,  and  your  name  be  grateful  to  all  posterity.  Above  all,  may 
you  finish  your  course  with  joy,  be  numbered  among  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord,  and  enter  into  everlasting  rest. 

In  the  Name  and  by  the  Order  of  the  Synod, 

JOHN    H.    LIVINGSTON, 
WILLIAM  LINN, 
GERARDUS  A.  KUYPERS, 
PETER  LOUW, 
DIRCK  LEFFERTS, 
ISAAC  ROSEVELT, 
RICHARD  VARICK, 
HENRY  ROOME. 
Neiv-York,  October  p,  1789. 

Attsmer  to  %  &gtto&  nf  %  Ukfnrm*&  iutrJy  (Eljurrlf  in 

Sfartij  Ammra 
GENTLEMEN, 

I  RECEIVE  with  a  grateful  heart  your  pious  and  affectionate 
Address;  and  with  truth  declare  to  you  that  no  circumstance  of  my 
life  has  affected  me  more  sensibly,  or  produced  more  pleasing  emotions 
than  the  friendly  congratulations  and  strong  assurances  of  support 
which  I  have  received  from  my  fellow  citizens  of  all  descriptions,  upon 
my  election  to  the  Presidency  of  these  United  States. 

I  fear,  Gentlemen,  your  goodness  has  led  you  to  form  too  exalted 
an  opinion  of  my  virtues  and  merits.  If  such  talents  as  I  possess 
have  been  called  into  action  by  great  events,  and  those  events  have 
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terminated  happily  for  our  country,  the  glory  should  be  ascribed  to 
the  manifest  interpositions  of  an  over-ruling  Providence.  My  military 
services  have  been  abundantly  recompensed  by  the  flattering  approba- 
tion of  a  grateful  people;  and  if  a  faithful  discharge  of  my  civil 
duties  can  insure  a  life  reward,  I  shall  feel  myself  richly  compensated 
for  any  personal  sacrifice  I  may  have  made,  by  engaging  again  in 
public  life. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  given  as  signal 
a  proof  of  their  wisdom  and  virtue  in  framing  and  adopting  a  con- 
stitution of  government  without  bloodshed  or  the  intervention  of 
force,  as  they,  upon  a  former  occasion,  exhibited  to  the  world  of 
their  valor,  fortitude,  and  perseverance;  and  it  must  be  a  pleasing 
circumstance  to  every  friend  of  good  order  and  social  happiness,  to 
find  that  our  new  government  is  gaining  strength  and  respectability 
among  the  citizens  of  this  country,  in  proportion  as  its  operations  are 
known  and  its  effects  felt. 

You,  Gentlemen,  act  the  part  of  pious  Christians  and  good  citi- 
zens, by  your  prayers  and  exertions  to  preserve  that  harmony  and 
good  will  among  men,  which  must  be  the  basis  of  every  political  estab- 
lishment; and  I  readily  join  with  you,  that  "while  just  government 
protects  all  in  their  religious  rights,  true  religion  affords  to  govern- 
ment its  surest  support." 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  your  good  wishes  for  my  present  and 
future  happiness;  and  I  beseech  the  Almighty  to  take  you  under  his 
especial  care. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
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nf  %  Stalfnpfi,  GUergg  att&  Saitg  of 
lEpiarflpal  (Etfurrtj  in  tty  S>iaie0  of 


aroar?,  i!arglan&,  Tftrgima  anb 
(Earnlwa,  in  dtftwral 
Assemble,  tn  ilje 
nf  %  lintteb 

IR, 

We,  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  States  of  New- 
York,  New-  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  in  General  Con- 
vention assembled,  beg  leave,  with  the  highest  venera- 
tion, and  the  most  animated  national  considerations,  at  the  earliest 
moment  in  our  power,  to  express  our  cordial  joy  on  your  election  to 
the  chief  magistracy  of  the  United  States. 

When  we  contemplate  the  short  but  eventful  history  of  our  nation 
—when  we  recollect  the  series  of  essential  services  performed  by  you 
in  the  course  of  the  revolution,  the  temperate,  yet  efficient,  exertion  of 
the  mighty  powers  with  which  the  nature  of  the  contest  made  it 
necessary  to  invest  you  —  and  especially  when  we  remember  the  vol- 
untary and  magnanimous  relinquishment  of  those  high  authorities  at 
the  moment  of  peace  —  we  anticipate  the  happiness  of  our  country 
under  your  future  administration. 

But  it  was  not  alone  from  a  successful  and  virtuous  use  of  those 
extraordinary  powers  that  you  were  called  from  your  honorable  re- 
tirement to  the  first  dignities  of  our  government.  An  affectionate 
admiration  of  your  private  character,  the  impartiality,  the  persevering 
fortitude,  and  the  energy  with  which  your  public  duties  have  been 
invariably  performed,  and  the  paternal  solicitude  for  the  happiness 
of  the  American  people,  together  with  the  wisdom  and  consummate 
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knowledge  of  our  affairs,  manifested  in  your  last  military  communi- 
cation, have  directed  to  your  name  the  universal  wish,  and  have  pro- 
duced, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  an  example  of 
unanimous  consent  in  the  appointment  of  the  governor  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  nation. 

To  these  considerations,  inspiring  us  with  the  most  pleasing 
expectations,  as  private  citizens,  permit  us  to  add,  that  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  numerous  and  extended  church,  we  most  thankfully 
rejoice  in  the  election  of  a  civil  ruler  deservedly  beloved,  and  eminently 
distinguished  among  the  friends  of  genuine  religion,  who  has  happily 
united  a  tender  regard  for  other  churches  with  an  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  his  own. 

With  unfeigned  satisfaction  we  congratulate  you  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  Constitution  of  government  for  the  United  States  ; 
the  mild,  yet  efficient  operations  of  which,  we  confidently  trust,  will 
remove  every  remaining  apprehension  of  those,  with  whose  opinions 
it  may  not  entirely  coincide,  and  will  confirm  the  hopes  of  its  numerous 
friends.  Nor  do  these  expectations  appear  too  sanguine,  when  the 
moderation,  patriotism,  and  wisdom  of  the  honorable  members  of  the 
federal  legislature  are  duly  considered. 

From  a  body  thus  eminently  qualified,  harmoniously  co-operating 
with  the  executive  authority  in  constitutional  concert,  we  confidently 
hope  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  our  ancient  virtues  ;  the  exten- 
sion of  genuine  religion,  and  the  consequent  advancement  of  our 
respectability  abroad,  and  of  our  substantial  happiness  at  home. 

We  devoutly  implore  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  pre- 
serve you  long  in  health  and  prosperity,  an  animating  example  of 
all  public  and  private  virtues  —  the  friend  and  guardian  of  a  free,  en- 
lightened, and  grateful  people;  and  that  you  may  finally  receive  the 
reward  which  will  be  given  to  those,  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in 
promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind. 


Anam*  r  tn  %  SialfojiH,  CHUrgg,  anil  Hatty  of  %  ]f  rutr  atant 
QHpirrlj  in  tlj*  &tatea  of  N*m-f  nrk,  £foui-3fc  r0nj,  pptutaglua 
autarr,  iflarglanfc.  Hinu'nia  and  &0utij  Carolina,  in  <$r  nwal 

(Immrntuin  Assrmlilrfi 
GENTLEMEN, 

I  SINCERELY  thank  you  for  your  affectionate  congratulations, 
on  my  election  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  United  States. 

After  having  received  from  my  fellow  citizens  in  general  the 
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most  liberal  treatment — after  having  found  them  disposed  to  con- 
template, in  the  most  flattering  point  of  view,  the  performance  of  my 
military  services,  and  the  manner  of  my  retirement  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  console  myself,  in  my  present 
arduous  undertakings,  with  a  hope  that  they  will  still  be  inclined  to 
put  the  most  favorable  constructions  on  the  motives  which  may  in- 
fluence me  in  my  future  public  transactions. 

The  satisfaction  arising  from  the  indulgent  opinion  entertained 
by  the  American  people  of  my  conduct,  will,  I  trust,  be  some  security 
for  preventing  me  from  doing  any  thing  which  might  justly  incur 
the  forfeiture  of  that  opinion.  And  the  consideration  that  human 
happiness  and  moral  duty  are  inseparably  connected,  will  always  con- 
tinue to  prompt  me  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  former,  by  incul- 
cating the  practice  of  the  latter. 

On  this  occasion,  it  will  ill  become  me  to  conceal  the  joy  I  have 
felt  in  perceiving  the  fraternal  affection  which  appears  to  increase 
every  day  among  the  friends  of  genuine  religion.  It  affords  edifying 
prospects  indeed,  to  see  Christians  of  different  denominations  dwell 
together  in  more  charity,  and  conduct  themselves  in  respect  to  each 
other  with  a  more  Christian-like  spirit  than  ever  they  have  done  in 
any  former  age,  or  in  any  other  nation. 

I  receive  with  the  greater  satisfaction  your  congratulations  on 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Constitution  of  government,  because 
I  believe  its  mild,  yet  efficient  operations,  will  tend  to  remove  every 
remaining  apprehension  of  those  with  whose  opinions  it  may  not  en- 
tirely coincide,  as  well  as  to  confirm  the  hopes  of  its  numerous  friends ; 
and  because  the  moderation,  patriotism,  and  wisdom  of  the  present 
federal  legislature,  seem  to  promise  the  restoration  of  order  and  our 
ancient  virtues ;  the  extension  of  genuine  religion,  and  the  consequent 
advancement  of  our  respectability  abroad,  and  of  our  substantial 
happiness  at  home. 

I  request,  most  reverend  and  respected  Gentlemen,  that  you  will 
accept  my  cordial  thanks  for  your  devout  supplications  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  in  behalf  of  me.  May  you  and  the  people 
whom  you  represent,  be  the  happy  subjects  of  the  Divine  benedictions 
both  here  and  hereafter. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
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From  an  engraving  by  Augustus  Robin,  made  tn  1869 
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WHERE  WASHINGTON   TOOK  THE  OATH   AS  FIRST   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 
From  a  print  made  In  1789,  the  year  of  the  Inauguration 


WASHINGTON'S    IN  A  I  Cl'RATION 
From   an    European   engraving   of   the    period 


THE    WASHINGTON    ARMS    THAT    INSPIRED    THE    "STARS    AND    STRIPES" 

Bronze,   placed  In  the  Texas  Room.  Continental  Hall,   Washington,   D.   C.,   by   the  George   Washington 

Chapter  of  the   Daughters  of   the  American    Revolution,    Galveston,   Texas.      Modelled   and   cast  -by    the 

Jno.     Williams,    Inc.,     Bronze    Foundry,     New     York 


from  tffrir  $?arlij  Uterting  fnr  Jfctmfigltratua, 
,  IWaroar*  anfc  tlj*  Heatera  parts  nf 
ani*  Birgtnta,  tn  ttj? 
nf  ilje 


ESPECTED  FRIEND, 

Being  met  in  this  our  annual  assembly,  for  the 
well  ordering  the  affairs  of  our  religious  society,  and 
promotion  of  universal  righteousness,  our  minds  have 
been  drawn  to  consider,  that  the  Almighty,  who  ruleth 
in  Heaven  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  having  per- 
mitted a  great  revolution  to  take  place  in  the  government  of  this 
country;  we  are  fervently  concerned  that  the  Rulers  of  the  people 
may  be  favored  with  the  counsel  of  God,  the  only  sure  means  of 
enabling  them  to  fulfill  the  important  trust  committed  to  their  charge; 
and  in  an  especial  manner,  that  divine  wisdom  and  grace,  vouchsafed 
from  above,  may  qualify  thee  to  fill  up  the  duties  of  the  exalted  station 
to  which  thou  are  appointed. 

We  are  sensible  thou  hast  obtained  great  place  in  the  esteem  and 
affections  of  people  of  all  denominations  over  whom  thou  presidest; 
and  many  eminent  talents  being  committed  to  thy  trust,  we  much  desire 
they  may  be  fully  devoted  to  the  Lord's  honor  and  service  —  that 
thus  thou  mayest  be  an  happy  instrument  in  his  hand,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice,  infidelity  and  irreligion,  and  every  species  of  oppression 
on  the  persons  or  consciences  of  men,  so  that  righteousness  and  peace 
which  truly  exalteth  a  nation,  may  prevail  throughout  the  land,  as 
the  only  solid  foundation  that  can  be  laid  for  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  this  or  any  country. 

The  free  toleration  which  the  citizens  of  these  states  enjoy  in 
the  public  worship  of  the  Almighty,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences,  we  esteem  among  the  choicest  of  blessings;  and  as  we 
desire  to  be  filled  with  fervent  charity  for  those  who  differ  from  us 
in  faith  and  practice,  believing  that  the  general  assembly  of  saints  is 
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composed  of  the  sincere  and  upright-hearted  of  all  nations,  kingdoms 
and  people — so,  we  trust,  we  may  justly  claim  it  from  others ;  and  in 
a  full  persuasion  that  the  divine  principle  we  profess,  leads  into  har- 
mony and  concord,  we  can  take  no  part  in  carrying  on  war  on  any 
occasion,  or  under  any  power,  but  are  bound  in  conscience,  to  lead 
quiet  and  peaceable  lives,  in  godliness  and  honesty,  amongst  men, 
contributing  freely  our  proportion  to  the  indigencies  of  the  poor,  and 
to  the  necessary  support  of  civil  government,  acknowledging  those 
that  rule  well  to  be  worthy  of  double  honor;  and  if  any  professing 
with  us,  are  or  have  been  of  a  contrary  disposition  or  conduct,  we 
own  them  not  therein,  having  never  been  chargeable,  from  our  first 
establishment  as  a  religious  society,  with  fomenting  or  countenancing 
tumults  or  conspiracies,  or  disrespect  to  those  who  are  placed  in  au- 
thority over  us. 

We  wish  not  improperly  to  intrude  on  thy  time  or  patience,  nor 
is  it  our  practice  to  offer  adulation  to  any ;  but  as  we  are  a  people  whose 
principles  and  conduct  have  been  misrepresented  and  traduced,  we 
take  the  liberty  to  assure  thee,  that  we  feel  our  hearts  affectionately 
drawn  towards  thee  and  those  in  authority  over  us,  with  prayers  that 
thy  presidency  may,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  be  happy  to  thy- 
self and  to  the  people ;  and  through  the  increase  of  morality  and  true 
religion,  divine  Providence  may  condescend  to  look  down  upon  our 
land  with  a  propitious  eye,  and  bless  the  inhabitants  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  the  dew  of  Heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth ; 
and  enable  us  gratefully  to  acknowledge  his  manifold  mercies;  and 
it  is  our  earnest  concern,  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  grant  thee  every 
necessary  qualification  to  fill  thy  weighty  and  important  station  to 
his  glory,  and  that  finally,  when  all  terrestrial  honors  shall  fail  and 
pass  away,  thou  and  thy  respectable  consort  may  be  found  worthy  to 
receive  a  crown  of  unfading  righteousness  in  the  mansions  of  peace 
and  joy  forever. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia 
by  adjournments,  from  the  28th  day  of  the  Qth  month,  to  the  third 
day  of  the  loth  month,  inclusive,  1789. 

RICHARD  WALN,  Clerk. 
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Anamrr  in  tip  foligixmii  fcarfrtg  nf  (jhtakrrfl,  (Eomttttri  al  tifrir  frarlg 

iflrrtitw  for  iJntnaglnania,  Nwn-3*ni*tl.  Sflaroar*.  ani  %  Hwtmt 

JJartfi  of  fHarylaufc  and  Virginia 

GENTLEMEN, 

I  receive  with  pleasure  your  affectionate  address,  and  thank  you 
for  the  friendly  sentiments  and  good  wishes  which  you  express  for 
the  success  of  my  administration  and  for  my  personal  happiness. 

We  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment which  by  the  favor  of  Providence  was  formed  by  the  common 
councils,  and  peaceably  established  with  the  common  consent  of  the 
people,  will  prove  a  blessing  to  every  denomination  of  them  ;  to  render 
it  such,  my  best  endeavors  shall  not  be  wanting.  Government  being 
among  other  purposes  instituted  to  protect  the  persons  and  consciences 
of  men  from  oppression,  it  certainly  is  the  duty  of  rulers  not  only  to 
abstain  from  it  themselves,  but  according  to  their  stations  to  prevent 
it  in  others. 

The  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  these  States  of  worshipping 
Almighty  God  agreeably  to  their  consciences,  is  not  only  among  the 
choicest  of  their  blessings,  but  also  of  their  rights.  While  men  per- 
form their  social  duties  faithfully,  they  do  all  that  society  or  the  state 
can  with  propriety  expect  or  demand,  and  remain  responsible  only 
to  their  Maker  for  the  religion  or  mode  of  faith  which  they  may 
prefer  or  profess.  Your  principles  and  conduct  are  well  known  to  me, 
and  it  is  doing  the  people  called  Quakers  no  more  than  justice  to  say, 
that  (except  their  declining  to  share  with  others  the  burthens  of 
the  common  defence)  there  is  no  denomination  among  us  who  are 
more  exemplary  and  useful  citizens.  I  assure  you  very  explicitly, 
that  in  my  opinion  the  conscientious  scruples  of  all  men  should  be 
treated  with  great  delicacy  and  tenderness;  and  it  is  my  wish  and 
desire  that  the  laws  may  always  be  extensively  accommodated  to  them, 
as  a  due  regard  to  the  protection  and  essential  interests  of  the  nation 
may  justify  and  permit. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
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IR, 

We  have  long  been  impatient  to  testify  our  joy 
and  unbounded  confidence  on  your  being  called,  by  an 
unanimous  vote,  to  the  first  station  of  a  country,  in 
which  that  unanimity  could  not  have  been  obtained 
_  _  _  without  the  previous  merit  of  unexampled  services,  of 
eminent  wisdom,  and  unblemished  virtue.  Our  congratulations  have 
not  reached  you  sooner,  because  our  scattered  situation  prevented  the 
communication  and  the  collecting  of  those  sentiments,  which  warmed 
every  breast.  But  the  delay  has  furnished  us  with  the  opportunity, 
not  merely  of  presaging  the  happiness  to  be  expected  under  your 
administration,  but  of  bearing  testimony  to  that  which  we  experience 
already.  It  is  your  peculiar  talent,  in  war  and  in  peace,  to  afford 
security  to  those,  who  commit  their  protection  into  your  hands.  In 
war,  you  shield  them  from  the  ravages  of  armed  hostility:  in  peace, 
you  establish  public  tranquillity,  by  the  justice  and  moderation,  not 
less  than  by  the  vigor  of  your  government.  By  example  as  well  as 
by  vigilance,  you  extend  the  influence  of  laws  on  the  manners  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  You  encourage  respect  for  religion,  and  inculcate  by 
words  and  actions,  that  principle  on  which  the  welfare  of  nations  so 
much  depends,  that  a  superintending  Providence  governs  the  events 
of  the  world,  and  watches  over  the  conduct  of  men.  Your  exalted 
maxims  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  moral  and  physical  improve- 
ment of  our  country  have  produced  already  the  happiest  effects. 
Under  your  administration,  America  is  animated  with  zeal  for  the 
attainment  and  encouragement  of  useful  literature;  she  improves  her 
agriculture,  extends  her  commerce,  and  acquires  with  foreign  nations 
a  dignity  unknown  to  her  before.  From  these  happy  events,  in  which 
none  can  feel  a  warmer  interest  than  ourselves,  we  derive  additional 
pleasure  by  recollecting  that  you,  sir,  have  been  the  principal  instru- 
ment to  effect  so  rapid  a  change  in  our  political  situation.  This  pros- 
pect of  national  prosperity  is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  us  on  another  ac- 
count; because,  whilst  our  country  preserves  her  freedom  and  inde- 
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pendence,  we  shall  have  a  well-founded  title  to  claim  from  her  justice 
the  equal  rights  of  citizenship,  as  the  price  of  our  blood  spilt  under 
your  eyes,  and  of  our  common  exertions  for  her  defence,  under  your 
auspicious  conduct;  rights  rendered  more  dear  to  us  by  the  remem- 
brance of  former  hardships.  When  we  pray  for  the  preservation  of 
them,  where  they  have  been  granted;  and  expect  the  full  extension 
of  them  from  the  justice  of  those  states  which  still  restrict  them ;  when 
we  solicit  the  protection  of  Heaven  over  our  common  country,  we 
neither  omit,  or  can  omit  recommending  your  preservation  to  the 
singular  care  of  Divine  Providence;  because  we  conceive  that  no 
human  means  are  so  available  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  prolongation  of  your  health  and  life,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded the  energy  of  your  example,  the  wisdom  of  your  counsels,  and 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  your  virtues. 

In  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy, 

J.  CARROLL. 
In  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Laity, 

CHARLES  CARROLL,  of  Carrollton. 

DANIEL  CARROLL, 

THOMAS  FITSIMONS, 

DOMINICK  LYNCH. 

AttBt»*r  to  tip  Unman  (HatiynltrH  in  Up  Imfrfc  &iafr0  of  Amrrira 
GENTLEMEN, 

While  I  now  receive  with  much  satisfaction  your  congratulations 
on  my  being  called,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  to  the  first  station  in 
my  country — I  cannot  but  duly  notice  your  politeness  in  offering  an 
apology  for  the  unavoidable  delay.  As  that  delay  has  given  you  an 
opportunity  of  realizing,  instead  of  anticipating  the  blessings  of  the 
general  government,  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  your 
testimony  of  the  encrease  of  the  public  prosperity,  enhances  the  pleas- 
ure which  I  should  otherwise  have  experienced  from  your  affectionate 
address. 

I  feel  that  my  conduct  in  war  and  in  peace,  has  met  with  more 
general  approbation  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected; 
and  I  find  myself  disposed  to  consider  that  fortunate  circumstance 
in  a  great  degree  resulting  from  the  able  support  and  extraordinary 
candor  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  all  denominations. 

The  prospect  of  national  prosperity  now  before  us  is  truly  ani- 
mating, and  ought  to  excite  the  exertions  of  all  good  men  to  establish 
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and  secure  the  happiness  of  their  country,  in  the  permanent  duration 
of  its  freedom  and  independence.  America,  under  the  smiles  of  a 
Divine  Providence,  the  protection  of  a  good  government,  and  the 
cultivation  of  manners,  morals,  and  piety,  cannot  fail  of  attaining  an 
uncommon  degree  of  eminence,  in  literature,  commerce,  agriculture, 
improvements  at  home  and  respectability  abroad. 

As  mankind  becomes  more  liberal  they  will  be  more  apt  to  allow, 
that  all  those  who  conduct  themselves  as  worthy  members  of  the 
community  are  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  civil  government. 
I  hope  ever  to  see  America  among  the  foremost  nations  in  examples 
of  justice  and  liberality.  And  I  presume  that  your  fellow  citizens  will 
not  forget  the  patriotic  part  which  you  took  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  revolution,  and  the  establishment  of  their  government:  or,  the 
important  assistance  which  they  received  from  a  nation  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  is  professed. 

I  thank  you,  Gentlemen,  for  your  kind  concern  for  me.  While 
my  life  and  my  health  shall  continue,  in  whatever  situation  I  may  be, 
it  shall  be  my  constant  endeavor  to  justify  the  favorable  sentiments 
which  you  are  pleased  to  express  of  my  conduct.  And  may  the  mem- 
bers of  your  society  in  America,  animated  alone  by  the  pure  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  still  conducting  themselves  as  the  faithful  subjects 
of  our  free  government,  enjoy  every  temporal  and  spiritual  felicity. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
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IR, 

Whilst  the  infinite  goodness  of  Almighty  God, 
in  his  gracious  Providence  over  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  calls  for  our  sincerest  and  most 
cordial  gratitude  to  him  that  ruleth  supremely,  and 
ordereth  all  things  in  Heaven  and  on  earth  in  un- 
erring wisdom  and  righteousness;  the  happy,  the  peaceable  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  government,  over  which  you  so  deservedly  pre- 
side, cannot  fail  but  inspire  our  souls  with  new  and  the  most  lively 
emotions  of  adoration,  praise  and  thanksgiving  unto  his  holy  name. 

As  it  is  our  most  firm  purpose  to  support  in  our  persons  a  gov- 
ernment founded  in  justice  and  equity,  so  it  shall  be  our  constant 
duty  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  entrusted  to  our  care,  with 
a  due  sense  of  the  necessity  of  uniting  reverence  to  such  government 
and  obedience  to  its  laws,  with  the  duties  and  exercises  of  religion. 
Thus  we  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  in  some  measure  in- 
strumental of  alleviating  the  burden  of  that  weighty  and  important 
charge,  to  which  you  have  been  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
your  fellow  citizens,  and  which  your  love  to  your  country  has  con- 
strained you  to  take  upon  you. 

Deeply  possessed  of  a  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  your  person  to  the  high  station  in  the  national  govern- 
ment, we  shall  continue,  in  our  public  worship  and  all  our  devotions 
before  the  throne  of  grace,  to  pray  that  it  may  please  God  to  bless 
you  in  your  person,  your  family,  and  your  government,  with  all 
temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Signed  by  order  of  the  meeting, 

W.  HENDEL,  p.  t.  Praeses. 
F.  DELLIKER,  p.  t.  Scriba. 
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Attarorr  10  %  JEmtBtaa  attb  lEUtera  of  tly?  Cimiuw  ft?  fnrm?fc 

natuimi  in  the  llttttrd 


GENTLEMEN, 

I  am  happy  in  concurring  with  you  in  the  sentiments  of  gratitude 
and  piety  towards  Almighty  God,  which  are  expressed  with  such  fer- 
vency of  devotion  in  your  address  ;  and  in  believing  that  I  shall  always 
find  in  you  and  the  German  Reformed  Congregations  in  the  United 
States,  a  conduct  correspondent  to  such  worthy  and  pious  expressions. 

At  the  same  time  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  manifestation 
of  your  firm  purpose  to  support  in  your  persons  a  government  founded 
in  justice  and  equity  ;  and  for  the  promise  that  it  will  be  your  constant 
study  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  entrusted  to  your  care,  with 
a  due  sense  of  the  necessity  of  uniting  reverence  to  such  a  govern- 
ment, and  obedience  to  its  laws,  with  the  duties  and  exercises  of 
religion.  Be  assured,  gentlemen,  it  is  by  such  conduct,  very  much  in 
the  power  of  the  virtuous  members  of  the  community  to  alleviate 
the  burden  of  the  important  office  which  I  have  accepted,  and  to  give 
me  occasion  to  rejoice  in  this  world,  for  having  followed  therein  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience. 

Be  pleased  also  to  accept  my  acknowledgments  for  the  interests 
you  so  kindly  take  in  the  prosperity  of  my  person,  family,  and  ad- 
ministration. May  your  devotions  before  the  throne  of  grace  be 
prevalent  in  calling  down  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  yourselves 
and  your  country. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
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IR, 

We,    the    Bishops   of   the    Methodist    Episcopal 

Church,  humbly  beg  leave,  in  the  name  of  our  society 
collectively,  in  these  United  States,  to  express  to  you 
the  warm  feelings  of  our  hearts,  and  our  sincere  con- 
gratulations  on  your  appointment  to  the  presidentship 
of  these  states.  We  are  conscious,  from  the  signal  proofs  you  have 
already  given,  that  you  are  a  friend  of  mankind;  and,  under  this 
established  idea,  place  as  full  a  confidence  in  your  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity, for  the  preservation  of  these  civil  and  religious  liberties  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  providence  of  God  and  the  glorious 
revolution,  as  we  believe  ought  to  be  reposed  in  man. 

We  have  received  the  most  grateful  satisfaction  from  the  humble 
and  entire  dependence  on  the  great  Governor  of  the  Universe,  which 
you  have  repeatedly  expressed,  acknowledging  Him  the  source  of 
every  blessing,  and  particularly  of  the  most  excellent  constitution  of 
these  states,  which  is  at  present  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  may 
in  future  become  its  great  exemplar  for  imitation.  And  hence 
we  enjoy  a  holy  expectation,  that  you  will  always  prove  a  faith- 
ful and  impartial  patron  of  genuine,  vital  religion — the  grand 
end  of  our  creation  and  probationary  existence.  And  we 
promise  you  our  fervent  prayers  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  God 
Almighty  may  endue  you  with  all  the  graces  and  gifts  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  that  may  enable  you  to  fill  up  your  important  station  to  his 
glory,  the  good  of  his  church,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

THOMAS  COKE. 

FRANCIS  ASBURY. 
New-York,  May  29,  1789. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

I  return  to  you  individually,  and  (through  you)  to  your  society 
collectively,  in  the  United  States,  my  thanks  for  the  demonstration 
of  affection,  and  the  expressions  of  joy,  offered  in  their  behalf,  on 
my  late  appointment.  It  shall  still  be  my  endeavor  to  manifest  the 
purity  of  my  inclinations,  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  the  sincerity  of  my  desires  to  contribute  whatever  may  be  in 
my  power  towards  the  preservation  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  the  American  people.  In  pursuing  this  line  of  conduct,  I  hope, 
by  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  not  altogether  to  disappoint 
the  confidence  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  repose  in  me. 

It  always  affords  me  satisfaction,  when  I  find  a  concurrence  in 
sentiment  and  practice  between  all  conscientious  men,  in  acknowledg- 
ments of  homage  to  the  great  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  in 
professions  of  support  to  a  just  civil  government.  After  mentioning 
that,  I  trust  the  people  of  every  denomination,  who  demean  themselves 
as  good  citizens,  will  have  occasion  to  be  convinced,  that  I  shall  always 
strive  to  prove  a  faithful  and  impartial  patron  of  genuine,  vital  re- 
ligion ;  I  must  assure  you  in  particular,  that  I  take  in  the  kindest  part 
the  promise  you  make  of  presenting  your  prayers  at  the  throne  of 
grace  for  me,  and  that  I  likewise  implore  the  divine  benediction  on 
yourselves  and  your  religious  community. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
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ERENE  as  light,  reflected  from  the  full-orb'd  noon, 
appeared  his  soul  at  the  approach  of  death.  His 
faculties  in  bright  perfection,  still  retained  the  mag- 
nanimous virtues  of  his  mind.  His  course  was  finished ; 
he  saw  his  end,  nor  wished  to  avoid  it.  He  saw  his 

_  friends  around  him,  his  wife!    This  melted  his  heart, 

and  almost  changed  his  will.  He  saw  his  country  free  and  flourishing. 
He  saw  her  Independence  firmly  established,  on  the  numbers,  the 
genius,  and  spirit  of  her  sons.  He  saw  the  advance  of  social  virtue, 
industry,  arts  and  knowledge.  He  saw  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  His  soul  exulting  at  the  rapturous  view, 
was  raised  above  the  sense  of  pain.  "To  you  my  friends,  adieu!  my 
blessings  on  my  country!  my  consort!"  he  said,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

Thus  died  WASHINGTON,  as  he  had  lived,  the  father  of  his 
country.  His  body  rests  in  everlasting  repose,  his  spirit  is  with  his 
Savior,  and  his  God,  his  name  is  left  with  us.  And  here  let  us  join 
and  pour  on  it,  the  oblations  of  the  heart ;  love,  gratitude,  and  praise. 
When  we  would  teach  our  children  the  modest  virtues  of  the  man,  and 
of  the  citizen,  we  will  repeat  that  WASHINGTON  was  modest  and 
virtuous.  When  we  would  stimulate  them  to  activity,  enterprise  and 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  we  will  tell  them  that  he  was  active, 
enterprising  and  wise.  When  we  would  inspire  their  minds,  with  the 
love  of  country ;  we  will  say  to  them,  that  he  was  a  patriot.  When  we 
would  fire  their  souls,  with  a  love  of  military  fame,  we  will  remind 
them,  that  he  was  a  Hero.  When  we  would  make  them  all  that  is  use- 
ful, great  or  good,  we  will  distinctly,  recite  to  them  the  history  of 
WASHINGTON.  His  deeds  will  be  ever  fresh  in  our  minds,  as 
he  lives  still  in  our  feelings.  Here  let  us  cherish  him;  it  will  make 
us  better  sons,  better  fathers,  better  husbands,  and  better  citizens. 
And  thus  shall  his  virtues  be  imitated,  while  liberty  is  dear,  and  while 
patriotism  is  honorable.  It  is  thus,  we  shall  benefit  from  his  example ; 
it  is  thus,  we  shall  best  perpetuate  his  memory. 
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And  now,  may  that  Being,  who  gave  WASHINGTON,  to  his 
infant  country,  in  time  of  her  greatest  need,  and  who  has  since  taken 
him  from  it,  of  his  own  will,  have  us,  ever  under  his  fatherly  protection. 
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HE  citizens  of  New  York,  desirous  of  testifying  their 
attachment  to  the  new  national  government,  and  of 
making  their  city  the  place  of  the  permanent  residence 
of  the  Federal  Legislature,  have  enlarged  and  repaired 
their  city  Hall,  and  make  it  a  convenient  and  elegant 
structure,  worthy  of  the  respectable  body  for  whose 
use  it  is  designed. 

This  building  is  situated  at  the  end  of  Broad  street,  where  its 
front  appears  to  great  advantage.  The  basement  story  is  Tuscan, 
and  is  pierced  with  seven  openings:  four  massy  pillars  in  the  center 
support  four  Doric  columns  and  a  pediment.  The  frieze  is  ingeniously 
divided  to  admit  thirteen  stars  in  the  metopes  ;  these,  with  the  Ameri- 
can Eagle  and  other  insignia  in  the  pediment,  and  the  tablets  over 
the  windows,  filled  with  the  13  arrows  and  the  olive  branch  united, 
mark  it  as  a  building  set  apart  for  national  purposes. 

After  entering  from  Broad  Street,  we  find  a  plainly  furnished 
square  room,  flagged  with  stone,  and  to  which  the  citizens  have  free 
access  ;  from  this  we  enter  the  vestibule  in  the  center  of  the  pile,  which 
leads  in  front  to  the  floor  of  the  Representatives'  room,  or  real  Federal 
Hall,  and  through  two  arches  on  each  side,  by  a  public  staircase  on 
the  left,  and  by  a  private  one  on  the  right,  to  the  Senate  chamber  and 
lobbies.  This  vestibule  is  paved  with  marble;  is  very  lofty  and  well 
finished  ;  the  lower  part  is  of  a  light  rustic,  which  supports  an  handsome 
iron  gallery;  the  upper  half  is  in  a  lighter  style,  and  is  finished  with 
a  sky  light  of  about  twelve  by  eighteen  feet,  which  is  decorated  with 
a  profusion  of  ornament  in  the  richest  taste.  Passing  into  the  Rep- 
resentatives' room,  we  find  a  spacious  and  elegant  apartment,  sixty 
one  feet  deep,  fifty  eight  wide,  and  thirty  six  high,  without  including 
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a  coved  ceiling  of  about  ten  feet  high.  The  room  is  of  an  octangular 
form ;  four  of  its  sides  are  rounded  in  the  manner  of  niches  and  give 
a  graceful  variety  to  the  whole.  The  windows  are  large  and  placed 
sixteen  feet  from  the  floor ;  all  below  them  is  finished  with  plain  wains- 
cot, interrupted  only  by  four  chimneys;  but  above  these  a  number 
of  Ionic  columns  and  pilasters,  with  their  proper  entablature,  are  very 
judiciously  disposed,  and  give  great  elegance.  In  the  panels  between 
the  windows,  are  trophies  carved,  and  the  letters  U.  S.  in  a  cypher, 
surrounded  with  laurel.  The  speaker's  chair  is  opposite  the  great  door 
and  raised  by  several  steps;  the  chairs  of  the  members  are  ranged 
semicircularly  in  two  rows  in  front  of  the  speaker.  Each  member  has 
his  separate  chair  and  desk.  There  are  two  galleries  which  front  the 
speaker;  that  below  projects  fifteen  feet,  the  upper  one  is  not  so 
large,  and  is  intended  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  their  friends.  Besides 
these  galleries  there  is  a  space  on  the  floor,  confined  by  a  bar,  where 
the  public  are  admitted.  There  are  three  small  doors  for  common  use, 
besides  the  great  one  in  the  front.  The  curtains  and  chairs  in  this 
room  are  of  light  blue  damask.  It  is  intended  to  place  a  statue  of 
Liberty  over  the  speaker's  chair,  and  trophies  upon  each  chimney. 

After  ascending  the  stairs  on  the  left  of  the  vestibule,  we  reach  a 
lobby  of  nineteen  by  forty  eight  feet,  finished  with  Tuscan  pilasters ; 
this  communicates  with  the  iron  gallery  beforementioned,  and  leads  at 
one  end  to  the  galleries  of  the  Representatives'  room,  and  at  the  other 
to  the  Senate  chamber.  This  room  is  forty  feet  long,  thirty  wide,  and 
twenty  high,  with  an  arched  ceiling;  it  has  three  windows  in  front, 
and  three  back,  to  correspond  to  them;  those  in  front  open  into  a 
gallery  twelve  feet  deep,  guarded  with  an  elegant  iron  railing.  In 
iliiv,  gallery  our  illustrious  PRESIDENT,  attended  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  took  his  oath  of  office,  in  the  face  of 
Heaven,  and  in  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people  assembled  in 
front  of  the  building. 

The  Senate  chamber  is  decorated  with  pilasters,  &c.,  which  are 
not  of  any  regular  order ;  the  proportions  are  light  and  graceful ;  the 
capitals  are  of  a  fanciful  kind,  the  invention  of  Major  L'Enfant,  the 
architect ;  he  has  appropriated  them  to  this  building,  for  amidst  their 
foliage  appears  a  star  and  rays,  and  a  piece  of  drapery  below  suspends 
a  small  medallion  with  U.  S.  in  a  cypher.  The  idea  is  new  and  the 
effect  pleasing;  and  although  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  any  antient 
order,  we  must  allow  that  they  have  an  appearance  of  magnificence. 
The  ceiling  is  plain,  with  only  a  sun  and  thirteen  stars  in  the  center. 
The  marble  which  is  used  in  the  chimneys  is  American,  and  for  beauty 
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of  shades  and  polish  is  equal  to  any  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  Presi- 
dent's chair  is  at  one  end  of  the  room,  elevated  about  three  feet  from 
the  floor,  under  a  rich  canopy  of  crimson  damask.  The  arms  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  placed  over  it.  The  chairs  of  the  members 
are  ranged  semicircularly,  as  those  in  the  Representatives'  room.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  an  handsome  carpet,  and  the  windows  are  fur- 
nished with  curtains  of  crimson  damask.  Besides  these  rooms,  there 
are  several  others,  for  use  and  convenience;  a  library,  lobbies  and 
committee  rooms  above,  and  guard  rooms  below.  On  one  side  (which 
we  could  not  shew  in  the  plate)  is  a  platform,  level  with  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  chamber,  which  affords  a  convenient  walk  for  the  mem- 
bers, of  more  than  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  is  guarded  by  an  iron 
railing. 

We  cannot  close  our  description  without  observing,  that  great 
praise  is  due  to  Major  L'Enfant,  the  architect,  who  has  surmounted 
many  difficulties,  and  has  so  accommodated  the  additions  to  the  old 
parts,  and  so  judiciously  altered  what  he  saw  wrong,  that  he  has  pro- 
duced a  building  uniform  and  consistent  throughout,  and  has  added 
to  great  elegance  every  convenience  that  could  be  desired. 

The  exertions  of  the  workmen  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  who 
affected  so  great  a  work,  in  an  unfavourable  season,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months. 
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R.  PRESIDENT,  Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the 
high  honor  done  me  in  this  appointment,  yet  I  feel 
great  distress  from  a  consciousness  that  my  abilities 
and  military  experience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
tensive and  important  trust.  However,  as  the  Congress 
desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous  duty,  and 
exert  every  power  I  possess  in  their  service,  and  for  support  of  the 
GLORIOUS  CAUSE.  I  beg  they  will  accept  my  most  cordial  thanks 
for  this  distinguished  testimony  of  their  approbation. 

But,  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen,  unfavorable  to  my 
reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  room, 
that  i  this  day  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  my- 
self equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored  with. 

As  to  the  pay,  Sir,  I  beg  to  assure  the  Congress  that  no  pecuniary 
consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous  employ- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  happiness.  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of 
my  expenses.  Those,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is 
all  I  desire. 
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THE  great  object  for  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
hold  an  appointment  in  the  service  of  my  country,  being 
accomplished,  I  am  now  preparing  to  resign  it  into  the 
hands  of  Congress,  and  return  to  that  domestic  retire- 
ment,  which  it  is  well  known,  I  left  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance ;  a  retirement  for  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  sigh  through  a 
long  and  painful  absence,  in  which  (remote  from  the  noise  and  trouble 
of  the  world)  I  meditate  to  pass  the  remainder  of  life  in  a  state  of  un- 
disturbed repose  ;  but,  before  I  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  I  think 
it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  make  this  my  last  official  communica- 
tion, to  congratulate  you  on  the  glorious  events  which  Heaven  has  been 
pleased  to  produce  in  our  favor;  to  offer  my  sentiments  respecting 
some  important  subjects,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  tranquillity  of  the  United  States;  to  take  my  leave 
of  your  Excellency  as  a  public  character,  and  to  give  my  final  blessing 
to  that  country  in  whose  service  I  have  spent  the  prime  of  my  life; 
for  whose  sake  I  have  consumed  so  many  anxious  days  and  watchful 
nights  ;  and  whose  happiness,  being  extremely  dear  to  me,  will  always 
constitute  no  inconsiderable  part  of  my  own. 

IMPRESSED  with  the  liveliest  sensibility  on  this  pleasing  occasion, 
I  will  claim  the  indulgence  of  dilating  the  more  copiously  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  mutual  felicitation.  When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of 
the  prize  we  contended  for,  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  contest,  and  the 
favorable  manner  in  which  it  has  terminated,  we  shall  find  the  great- 
est possible  reason  for  gratitude  and  rejoicing:  this  is  a  theme  that 
will  afford  infinite  delight  to  every  benevolent  and  liberal  mind, 
whether  the  event  in  contemplation  be  considered  as  a  source  of  pres- 
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ent  enjoyment,  or  the  parent  of  future  happiness ;  and  we  shall  have 
equal  occasion  to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  lot  which  Providence  has 
assigned  us,  whether  we  view  it  in  a  natural,  a  political,  or  moral  point 
of  view. 

THE  Citizens  of  America,  placed  in  the  most  enviable  condition, 
as  the  sole  lords  and  proprietors  of  a  vast  tract  of  continent,  com- 
prehending all  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  the  world,  and  abound- 
ing with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  are  now,  by  the 
late  satisfactory  pacification,  acknowledged  to  be  possessed  of  ab- 
solute freedom  and  independency ;  they  are  from  this  period  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  actors  on  a  most  conspicuous  theatre,  which  seems  to 
be  peculiarly  designed  by  Providence  for  the  display  of  human  great- 
ness and  felicity:  here  they  are  not  only  surrounded  with  everything 
that  can  contribute  to  the  completion  of  private  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ment, but  Heaven  has  crowned  all  its  other  blessings,  by  giving  a  surer 
opportunity  for  political  happiness  than  any  other  nation  has  ever 
been  favored  with.  Nothing  can  illustrate  these  observations  more 
forcibly  than  the  recollection  of  the  happy  conjuncture  of  times  and 
circumstances,  under  which  our  Republic  assumed  its  rank  among 
the  nations. 

THE  foundation  of  our  empire  was  not  laid  in  a  gloomy  age  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  but  at  an  epocha  when  the  rights  of  man- 
kind were  better  understood  and  more  clearly  defined,  than  at  any 
former  period:  researches  of  the  human  mind  after  social  happiness 
have  been  carried  to  a  great  extent:  the  treasures  of  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  the  labours  of  philosophers,  sages,  and  legislators,  through 
a  long  succession  of  years,  are  laid  open  for  use,  and  their  collected 
wisdom  may  be  happily  applied  in  the  establishment  of  our  forms  of 
government:  the  free  cultivation  of  letters,  the  unbounded  extension 
of  commerce,  the  progressive  refinement  of  manners,  the  growing 
liberality  of  sentiment,  and,  above  all,  the  pure  and  benign  light  of 
revelation,  have  had  a  meliorating  influence  on  mankind,  and  encreased 
the  blessings  of  society.  At  this  auspicious  period  the  United  States 
came  into  existence  as  a  nation,  and  if  their  citizens  should  not  be 
completely  happy,  the  fault  will  be  entirely  their  own. 

SUCH  is  our  situation,  and  such  are  our  prospects;  but  notwith- 
standing the  cup  of  blessings  is  thus  reached  out  to  us — notwithstanding 
happiness  is  ours,  if  we  have  a  disposition  to  seize  the  occasion,  and 
make  it  our  own;  yet  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  an  option  still  left  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  whether  they  will  be  respectable  and 
prosperous,  or  contemptible  and  miserable  as  a  nation.  This  is  the 
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time  of  their  political  probation;  this  is  the  moment,  when  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world  are  turned  upon  them ;  this  is  the  time  to  establish 
or  ruin  their  national  character  forever ;  this  is  the  favorable  moment 
to  give  such  a  tone  to  the  Federal  Government,  as  will  enable  it  to 
answer  the  ends  of  its  institution;  or  this  may  be  the  ill-fated  moment 
for  relaxing  the  powers  of  the  Union,  annihilating  the  cement  of 
the  Confederation,  and  exposing  us  to  become  the  sport  of  European 
politics,  which  may  play  one  State  against  another,  to  prevent  their 
growing  importance,  and  to  serve  their  own  interested  purposes.  For, 
according  to  the  system  of  policy  the  States  shall  adopt  at  this  moment, 
they  will  stand  or  fall ;  and,  by  their  confirmation  or  lapse,  it  is  yet  to 
be  decided,  whether  the  revolution  must  ultimately  be  considered  as 
a  blessing  or  a  curse :  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  not  to  the  present  age  alone, 
for  with  our  fate  will  the  destiny  of  unborn  millions  be  involved. 

WITH  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  present  crisis, 
silence  in  me  would  be  a  crime.  I  will  therefore  speak  to  your  Ex- 
cellency the  language  of  freedom  and  sincerity,  without  disguise.  I 
am  aware,  however,  those  who  differ  from  me  in  political  sentiments, 
may  perhaps  remark,  I  am  stepping  out  of  the  proper  line  of  my  duty ; 
and  they  may  possibly  ascribe  to  arrogance  or  ostentation,  what  I 
know  is  alone  the  result  of  the  purest  intention;  but  the 
rectitude  of  my  own  heart,  which  disdains  such  unworthy  motives— 
the  part  I  have  hitherto  acted  in  life — the  determination  I  have  formed 
of  not  taking  any  share  in  public  business  hereafter — the  ardent  de- 
sire I  feel  and  shall  continue  to  manifest,  of  quietly  enjoying  in 
private  life,  after  all  the  toils  of  war,  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  liberal 
government — will,  I  flatter  myself,  sooner  or  later,  convince  my  coun- 
trymen, that  I  could  have  no  sinister  views  in  delivering  with  so 
little  reserve,  the  opinions  contained  in  this  address. 

THERE  are  four  things  which  I  humbly  conceive  as  essential  to 
the  well-being,  I  may  even  venture  to  say,  to  the  existence  of  the 
United  States,  as  an  independent  power. 

ist.     AN  indissoluble  union  of  the  States  under  one  federal  head. 

2dly.     A  SACRED  regard  to  public  justice. 

^dly.     THE  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment.    And 

4//J/Y.  THE  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and  friendly  disposition 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  will  induce  them  to 
forget  their  local  prejudices  and  policies,  to  make  those  mutual  con- 
cessions which  are  requisite  to  the  general  prosperity,  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  sacrifice  their  individual  advantages  to  the  interest  of 
the  community. 
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THESE  are  the  pillars  on  which  the  glorious  fabric  of  our  in- 
dependency and  national  character  must  be  supported.  Liberty  is 
the  basis,  and  whoever  would  dare  to  sap  the  foundation,  or  over- 
turn the  structure,  under  whatever  specious  pretext  he  may  attempt 
it,  will  merit  the  bitterest  execration  and  the  severest  punishment 
which  can  be  inflicted  by  his  injured  country. 

ON  the  three  first  articles  I  will  make  a  few  observations,  leav- 
ing the  last  to  the  good  sense  and  serious  consideration  of  those  im- 
mediately concerned. 

UNDER  the  first  head,  although  it  may  not  be  necessary  or  proper 
for  me  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a  particular  disquisition  of  the 
principles  of  the  Union,  and  to  take  up  the  great  question  which  has 
been  frequently  agitated,  whether  it  be  expedient  and  requisite  for 
the  States  to  delegate  a  large  proportion  of  power  to  Congress,  or 
not ;  yet  it  will  be  a  part  of  my  duty,  and  that  of  every  true  patriot, 
to  assert,  without  reserve,  and  to  insist  upon  the  following  positions : 
That  unless  the  States  will  suffer  Congress  to  exercise  those  preroga- 
tives they  are  undoubtedly  invested  with  by  the  constitution,  every 
thing  must  very  rapidly  tend  to  anarchy  and  confusion. — That  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  states,  that  there 
should  be  lodged,  somewhere,  a  supreme  power,  to  regulate  and 
govern  the  general  concerns  of  the  confederated  republic,  without 
which  the  Union  cannot  be  of  long  duration. — That  there  must  be  a 
faithful  and  pointed  compliance  on  the  part  of  every  State  with  the 
late  proposals  and  demands  of  Congress,  or  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences will  ensue. — That  whatever  measures  have  a  tendency  to 
dissolve  the  union,  or  contribute  to  violate  or  lessen  the  sovereign  au- 
thority, ought  to  be  considered  as  hostile  to  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendency of  America,  and  the  authors  of  them  treated  accordingly. — 
And  lastly,  that  unless  we  can  be  enabled  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
States  to  participate  of  the  fruits  of  the  revolution,  and  enjoy  the 
essential  benefits  of  civil  society,  under  a  form  of  government  so 
free  and  uncorrupted,  so  happily  guarded  against  the  danger  of  op- 
pression, as  has  been  devised  and  adopted  by  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, it  will  be  a  subject  of  regret,  that  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  have  been  lavished  for  no  purpose;  that  so  many  sufferings 
have  been  encountered  without  a  compensation,  and  that  so  many 
sacrifices  have  been  made  in  vain.  Many  other  considerations  might 
here  be  adduced  to  prove,  that  without  an  entire  conformity  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Union,  we  cannot  exist  as  an  independent  power.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  mention  but  one  or  two,  which  seem 
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to  me  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  only  in  our  united  character, 
as  an  empire,  that  our  independence  is  acknowledged,  that  our  power 
can  be  regarded,  or  our  credit  supported  among  foreign  nations.  The 
treaties  of  the  European  powers  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
will  have  no  validity  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  We  shall  be  left 
nearly  in  a  state  of  nature ;  or  we  may  find,  by  our  own  unhappy  ex- 
perience, that  there  is  a  natural  and  necessary  progression  from  the 
extreme  of  anarchy  to  the  extreme  of  tyranny;  and  that  arbitrary 
power  is  most  easily  established  on  the  ruins  of  liberty  abused  to 
licentiousness. 

As  to  the  second  article,  which  represents  the  performance  of  pub- 
lic justice,  Congress  have,  in  their  late  Address  to  the  United  States, 
almost  exhausted  the  subject ;  they  have  explained  their  ideas  so  fully, 
and  have  enforced  the  obligations  the  States  are  under  to  render 
complete  justice  to  all  the  public  creditors,  with  so  much  dignity  and 
energy,  that  in  my  opinion,  no  real  friend  to  the  honor  and  inde- 
pendency of  America  can  hesitate  a  single  moment  respecting  the 
propriety  of  complying  with  the  just  and  honorable  measures  pro- 
posed. If  their  arguments  do  not  produce  conviction,  I  know  of 
nothing  that  will  have  greater  influence,  especially  when  we  reflect 
that  the  system  referred  to,  being  the  result  of  the  collected  wisdom 
of  the  continent,  must  be  esteemed,  if  not  perfect,  certainly  the  least 
objectionable  of  any  that  could  be  devised;  and  that,  if  it  should 
not  be  carried  into  immediate  execution,  a  national  bankruptcy,  with 
all  its  deplorable  consequences,  will  take  place  before  any  different 
plan  can  possibly  be  proposed  or  adopted ;  so  pressing  are  the  present 
circumstances,  and  such  is  the  alternative  now  offered  to  the  States. 

The  ability  of  the  country  to  discharge  the  debts  which  have 
been  incurred  in  its  defence,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  An  inclination,  I 
flatter  myself,  will  not  be  wanting;  the  path  of  our  duty  is  plain  before 
us;  honesty  will  be  found,  on  every  experiment,  to  be  the  best  and 
only  true  policy.  Let  us  then,  as  a  nation,  be  just;  let  us  fulfill  the 
public  contracts  which  Congress  had  undoubtedly  a  right  to  make 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  with  the  same  good  faith 
we  suppose  ourselves  bound  to  perform  our  private  engagements. 
In  the  meantime  let  our  attention  to  the  cheerful  performance  of  their 
proper  business,  as  individuals,  and  as  members  of  society,  be  earn- 
estly inculcated  on  the  citizens  of  America ;  then  will  they  strengthen 
the  bands  of  government,  and  be  happy  under  its  protection. — Every 
one  will  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours;  every  one  will  enjoy  his  own 
acquisitions,  without  molestation  and  without  danger. 
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In  this  state  of  absolute  freedom  and  perfect  security,  who  will 
grudge  to  yield  a  very  little  of  his  property  to  support  the  common 
interests  of  society,  and  ensure  the  protection  of  government?  Who 
does  not  remember  the  frequent  declarations  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  that  we  should  be  completely  satisfied,  if  at  the  expense  of 
one  half,  we  could  defend  the  remainder  of  our  possessions  ?  Where 
is  the  man  to  be  found,  who  wishes  to  remain  indebted  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  person  and  property  to  the  exertions,  the  bravery, 
and  the  blood  of  others,  without  making  one  generous  effort  to  pay 
the  debt  of  honor  and  of  gratitude?  In  what  part  of  the  continent 
shall  we  find  any  man  or  body  of  men,  who  would  not  blush  to  stand 
up,  and  propose  measures  purposely  calculated  to  rob  the  soldier 
of  his  stipend,  and  the  public  creditor  of  his  due?  And  were  it 
possible  that  such  a  flagrant  instance  of  injustice  could  ever  happen, 
would  it  not  excite  the  general  indignation,  and  tend  to  bring  down, 
upon  the  authors  of  such  measures,  the  aggravated  vengeance  of 
Heaven?  If,  after  all,  a  spirit  of  disunion,  or  a  temper  of  obstinacy 
and  perverseness  should  manifest  itself  in  any  of  the  States;  if  such 
an  ungracious  disposition  should  attempt  to  frustrate  all  the  happy 
effects  that  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  Union ;  if  there  should 
be  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  for  funds  to  discharge 
the  annual  interest  of  the  public  debts,  and  if  that  refusal  should 
revive  all  those  jealousies,  and  produce  all  those  evils  which  are 
now  happily  removed — Congress,  who  have  in  all  their  transactions 
shewn  a  great  degree  of  magnanimity  and  justice,  will  stand  justified 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man !  And  that  State  alone,  which  puts  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  the  continent,  and  follows 
such  mistaken  and  pernicious  counsels,  will  be  responsible  for  all  the 
consequences. 

For  my  own  part,  conscious  of  having  acted  while  a  servant  of 
the  public,  in  the  manner  I  conceived  best  suited  to  promote  the  real 
interests  of  my  country;  having,  in  consequence  of  my  fixed  belief, 
in  some  measure,  pledged  myself  to  the  army,  that  their  country 
would  finally  do  them  complete  and  ample  justice,  and  not  willing  to 
conceal  any  instance  of  my  official  conduct  from  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
I  have  thought  proper  to  transmit  to  your  Excellency  the  inclosed 
collection  of  papers,  relative  to  the  half-pay  and  commutation  granted 
by  Congress  to  the  officers  of  the  army.  From  these  communications, 
my  decided  sentiments  will  be  clearly  comprehended,  together  with 
the  conclusive  reasons,  which  induced  me  at  an  early  period  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  this  measure  in  the  most  earnest  and  serious 
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manner.  As  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  the  army,  and  myself 
are  open  to  all,  and  contain,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  information  to 
remove  the  prejudice  and  errors  which  may  have  been  entertained 
by  any,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  more  than  just  to 
observe,  that  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  now  alluded  to,  are  as  un- 
doubtedly and  absolutely  binding  upon  the  United  States,  as  the  most 
solemn  acts  of  confederation  or  legislation. 

As  to  the  idea,  which  I  am  informed,  has  in  some  instances 
prevailed,  that  the  half-pay  and  commutation  are  to  be  regarded 
merely  in  the  odious  light  of  a  pension,  it  ought  to  be  exploded  forever : 
that  provision  should  be  viewed,  as  it  really  was,  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation offered  by  Congress,  at  a  time  when  they  had  nothing  else 
to  give  to  officers  of  the  army,  for  services  then  to  be  performed:  it 
was  the  only  means  to  prevent  a  total  derilection  of  the  service;  it 
was  a  part  of  their  hire.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  it  was  the  price 
of  their  blood,  and  of  your  independency;  it  is  therefore  more  than 
a  common  debt,  it  is  a  debt  of  honour.  It  can  never  be  considered  as 
a  pension  or  gratuity,  nor  cancelled  until  it  is  fairly  discharged. 

With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  officers  and  soldiers,  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  uniform  experience  of  every  nation  of  the  world, 
combined  with  our  own,  proves  the  utility  and  propriety  of  the  dis- 
crimination. Rewards,  in  proportion  to  the  aid  the  public  draws  from 
them,  are  unquestionably  due  to  all  its  servants.  In  some  lines,  the 
soldiers  have  perhaps  generally  had  as  ample  compensation  for  their 
services,  by  the  large  bounties  which  have  been  paid  them,  as  the 
officers  will  receive  in  the  proposed  commutation;  in  others,  if  besides 
the  donation  of  land,  the  payment  of  arreages  of  cloathing  and  wages 
(in  which  articles  all  the  component  parts  of  the  army  must  be  put 
upon  the  same  footing)  we  take  into  the  estimate,  the  bounties  many 
of  the  soldiers  have  received,  and  the  gratuity  of  one  year's  full  pay, 
which  is  promised  to  all,  possibly  their  situation  (every  circumstance 
being  duly  considered)  will  not  be  deemed  less  eligible  than  that  of 
the  officers.  Should  a  farther  reward,  however,  be  judged  equitable, 
I  will  venture  to  assert,  no  man  will  enjoy  greater  satisfaction  than 
myself,  in  an  exemption  from  taxes  for  a  limited  time  (which  has 
been  petitioned  for  in  some  instances)  or  any  other  adequate  im- 
munity or  compensation  granted  to  the  brave  defenders  of  their  coun- 
try's cause ;  but  neither  the  adoption  nor  rejection  of  this  proposition 
will,  in  any  manner  affect,  much  less  militate  against  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, by  which  they  have  offered  five  years  full  pay,  in  lieu  of  the 
half-pay  for  life  which  had  been  before  promised  to  the  officers  of 
the  army. 
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Before  I  conclude  the  subject  on  public  justice,  I  cannot  omit 
to  mention  the  obligations  this  country  is  under  to  that  meritorious 
class  of  veterans,  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  who 
have  been  discharged  for  inability,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution 
of  Congress,  of  the  23d  of  April,  1782,  on  an  annual  pension  for 
life.  Their  peculiar  sufferings,  their  singular  merits  and  claims  to 
that  provision  need  only  to  be  known,  to  interest  the  feelings  of 
humanity  in  their  behalf.  Nothing  but  a  punctual  payment  of  their 
annual  allowance  can  rescue  them  from  the  most  complicated  misery ; 
and  nothing  could  be  a  more  melancholy  and  distressing  sight,  than 
to"  behold  those  who  have  shed  their  blood,  or  lost  their  limbs  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  without  a  shelter,  without  a  friend,  and 
without  the  means  of  obtaining  any  of  the  comforts  or  necessaries 
of  life,  compelled  to  beg  their  daily  bread  from  door  to  door.  Suffer 
me  to  recommend  those  of  this  description,  belonging  to  your  State,  to 
the  warmest  patronage  of  your  Excellency  and  your  Legislature. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  but  a  few  words  on  the  third  topic  which 
was  proposed,  and  which  regards  particularly  the  defence  of  the 
republic.  As  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  Congress  will  recommend 
a  proper  peace  establishment  for  the  United  States,  in  which  a  due 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  importance  of  placing  the  militia  of  the 
Union  upon  a  regular  and  respectable  footing;  if  this  should  be  the 
case,  I  would  beg  leave  to  urge  the  great  advantage  of  it  in  the 
strongest  terms. 

The  militia  of  this  country  must  be  considered  as  the  palladium 
of  our  security,  and  the  first  effectual  resort  in  case  of  hostility:  it 
is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  same  system  should  pervade  the  whole; 
that  the  formation  and  discipline  of  the  militia  of  the  continent  should 
be  absolutely  uniform ;  and  that  the  same  species  of  arms,  accountre- 
ments,  and  military  apparatus,  should  be  introduced  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States.  No  one,  who  has  not  learned  it  from  ex- 
perience, can  conceive  the  difficulty,  expense,  and  confusion  which 
result  from  a  contrary  system,  or  the  vague  arrangements  which  have 
hitherto  prevailed. 

If,  in  treating  of  political  points,  a  greater  latitude  than  usual  has 
been  taken  in  the  course  of  the  address,  the  importance  of  the  crisis, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  in  discussion,  must  be  my  apology :  it 
is,  however,  neither  my  wish  nor  expectation,  that  the  preceding  ob- 
servations should  claim  any  regard,  except  so  far  as  they  shall  appear 
to  be  dictated  by  a  good  intention;  consonant  to  the  immutable  rules 
of  justice ;  calculated  to  produce  a  liberal  system  of  policy,  and  founded 
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on  whatever  may  have  been  acquired  by  a  long  and  close  attention  to 
public  business.  Here  I  might  speak  with  more  confidence,  from  my 
actual  observations;  and  if  it  would  not  swell  this  letter  (already  too 
prolix)  beyond  the  bounds  I  had  prescribed  myself,  I  could  demonstrate 
to  every  mind,  open  to  conviction,  that  in  less  time,  and  with  much 
less  expense  than  has  been  incurred,  the  war  might  have  been  brought 
to  the  same  happy  conclusion,  if  the  resources  of  the  continent  could 
have  been  properly  called  forth;  that  the  distresses  and  disappoint- 
ments, which  have  very  often  occurred,  have,  in  too  many  instances, 
resulted  more  from  a  want  of  energy  in  the  continental  government, 
than  a  deficiency  of  means  in  the  particular  States :  that  the  inefficacy 
of  the  measures,  arising  from  the  want  of  an  adequate  authority  in 
the  supreme  power,  from  a  partial  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of 
Congress  in  some  of  the  States,  and  from  a  failure  of  punctuality 
in  others,  while  they  tended  to  damp  the  zeal  of  those  who  were  more 
willing  to  exert  themselves,  served  also  to  accumulate  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  to  frustrate  the  best  concerted  plans;  and  that  the 
discouragement  occasioned  by  the  complicated  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments, in  which  our  affairs  were  by  this  means  involved,  would 
have  long  ago  produced  the  dissolution  of  any  army,  less  patient,  less 
virtuous,  and  less  persevering  than  that  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  command.  But  while  I  mention  these  things,  which  are  notorious 
facts,  as  the  defects  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  particularly  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  war,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood,  that  as  I  have  ever 
taken  a  pleasure  in  gratefully  acknowledging  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port I  have  derived  from  every  class  of  citizens ;  so  shall  I  always  be 
happy  to  do  justice  to  the  unparalled  exertions  of  the  individual  States, 
on  many  interesting  occasions. 

I  have  thus  freely  disclosed  what  I  wished  to  make  known  before 
I  surrendered  up  my  public  trust  to  those  who  committed  it  to  me: 
the  task  is  now  accomplished.  I  now  bid  adieu  to  your  Excellency,  as 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  your  State ;  at  the  same  time  I  bid  a  last  fare- 
well to  the  cares  of  office,  and  all  the  employments  of  public  life. 

It  remains,  then,  to  be  my  final  and  only  request,  that  your  Ex- 
cellency will  communicate  these  sentiments  to  your  Legislature,  at 
their  next  meeting;  and  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  Legacy 
of  one  who  has  ardently  wished,  on  all  occasions,  to  be  useful  to  his 
country,  and  who  even  in  the  shade  of  retirement,  will  not  fail  to 
implore  the  divine  benediction  upon  it.  • 

I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer,  that  God  would  have  you,  and 
the  State  over  which  you  preside,  in  his  holy  protection ;  that  he  would 
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incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination 
and  obedience  to  government;  to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and 
love  for  one  another,  for  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States  at 
large;  and  particularly  for  their  brethren  who  have  served  in  the 
field ;  and  finally,  that  he  would  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dispose 
us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that 
charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  of  mind,  which  were  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion;  without  an 
humble  imitation  of  whose  example,  in  these  things,  we  can  never 
hope  to  be  a  happy  nation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  esteem  and  respect,  Sir,  your 
Excellency's  most  obedient  and  humble  servant. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
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May  25.  Friday  last,  the  first  act  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  prescribing  the  form  of 
the  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  holding  offices  under 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  in- 
___  dividual  states,  and  the  manner  of  administering  the 
same,  was  presented  to  the  President  for  his  signature,  by  a  committee 
of  both  Houses.  —  From  The  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Ad- 
vertiser, Volume  XVI,  Number  44,  June  2, 
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Byron. 
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R.  PRESIDENT, 

The  great  events,  on  which  my  resignation  de- 
pended, having  at  length  taken  place,  I  have  now  the 
honor  of  offering  my  sincere  congratulations  to  Con- 
gress, and  of  presenting  myself  before  them  to  sur- 
render into  their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  me,  and 
to  claim  the  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my  country. 

Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence  and  sovereignty 
—and  pleased  with  the  opportunity  afforded  the  United  States  of 
becoming  a  respectable  nation  —  I  resign,  with  satisfaction,  the  ap- 
pointment I  accepted  with  diffidence  ;  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  to  ac- 
complish so  arduous  a  task,  which,  however,  was  superseded  by  a 
confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause,  the  support  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Union,  and  the  patronage  of  Heaven. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has  verified  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  :  and  my  gratitude  for  the  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  assistance  I  have  received  from  my  countrymen,  en- 
creases  with  every  review  of  the  momentous  contest. 

While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  in  general,  I  should 
do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  not  to  acknowledge,  in  this  place,  the 
peculiar  services  and  distinguished  merits  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  attached  to  my  person  during  the  war.  It  was  impossible  the 
choice  of  confidential  officers  to  compose  my  family,  should  have  been 
more  fortunate  ;  permit  me,  sir,  to  recommend  in  particular  those  who 
have  continued  in  the  service  to  the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of 
the  favorable  notice  and  patronage  of  Congress. 

I  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last  solemn  act 
of  my  official  life,  by  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country 
to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superin- 
tendence of  them  to  his  holy  keeping. 

Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire  from  the 
great  theatre  of  action;  and  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell  to  this 
august  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  so  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my 
commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life. 

G.  Washington. 
City  of  Annapolis,  Dec.  23,  1783. 
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HE  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  after  giving 
the  most  honorable  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
federal  armies,  and  presenting  them  with  the  thanks 
of  their  country,  for  their  long,  eminent  and  faithful 
service,  having  thought  proper,  by  their  proclamation, 
_  _  _  bearing  date  the  i8th  of  October  last,  to  discharge  such 
part  of  the  troops  as  were  engaged  for  the  war,  and  to  permit  the 
officers  on  furlough  to  retire  from  service,  from  and  after  to-morrow, 
which  proclamation  having  been  communicated  in  the  public  papers 
for  the  information  and  government  of  all  concerned  ;  it  only  remains 
for  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  address  himself  once  more,  and  that 
for  the  last  time,  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  (however  widely 
dispersed  individuals  who  compose  them  may  be)  and  to  bid  them 
an  affectionate,  a  long  farewell. 

But  before  the  Commander  in  Chief  takes  his  final  leave  of  those 
he  holds  most  dear,  he  wishes  to  indulge  himself  a  few  moments  in 
calling  to  mind  a  slight  review  of  the  past:  —  he  will  then  take  the 
liberty  of  exploring,  with  his  military  friends,  their  future  prospects  ; 
of  advising  the  general  line  of  conduct  which  in  his  opinion  ought  to 
be  pursued  ;  and  he  will  conclude  the  Address,  by  expressing  the  obli- 
gations he  feels  himself  under  for  the  spirited  and  able  assistance  he 
has  experienced  from  them,  in  the  performance  of  an  arduous  office. 
A  contemplation  of  the  complete  attainment,  at  a  period  earlier 
than  could  have  been  expected,  of  the  object  for  which  we  contended 
against  so  formidable  a  power,  cannot  but  inspire  us  with  astonish- 
ment and  gratitude.  The  disadvantageous  circumstances  on  our  part, 
under  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  can  never  be  forgotten.  The 
singular  interpositions  of  Providence  in  our  feeble  condition,  were 
such  as  could  scarcely  escape  the  attention  of  the  most  unobserving— 
while  the  unparalleled  perseverance  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  through  almost  every  possible  suffering  and  discouragement, 
for  the  space  of  eight  long  years,  was  little  short  of  a  standing  miracle. 
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It  is  not  the  meaning,  nor  within  the  compass  of  this  Address, 
to  detail  the  hardships  peculiarly  incident  to  our  service,  or  to  de- 
scribe the  distresses  which  in  several  instances  have  resulted  in  the 
extremes  of  hunger  and  nakedness,  combined  with  the  rigors  of  an 
inclement  season ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  dark  side  of  our 
past  affairs.  Every  American  officer  and  soldier  must  now  console 
himself  for  any  unpleasant  circumstances  which  may  have  occurred, 
by  a  recollection  of  the  uncommon  scenes,  in  which  he  has  been  called 
to  act  no  inglorious  part,  and  the  astonishing  events  of  which  he  has 
been  a  witness ;  events  which  have  seldom,  if  ever  before,  taken  place 
on  the  stage  of  human  action,  nor  can  they  probably  ever  happen 
again.  For  who  has  before  seen  a  disciplined  army  formed  at 
once  from  such  raw  materials?  Who,  that  was  not  a  witness,  could 
imagine  that  the  most  violent  local  prejudices  would  cease  so  soon, 
and  that  men  who  came  from  the  different  parts  of  the  continent, 
strongly  disposed  by  the  habits  of  education  to  despise  and  quarrel 
with  each  other,  would  instantly  become  but  one  patriotic  band  of 
brothers?  Or  who  that  was  not  on  the  spot,  can  trace  the  steps  by 
which  such  a  wonderful  revolution  has  been  effected,  and  such  a 
glorious  period  put  to  all  our  warlike  toils? 

It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  enlarged  prospects  of 
happiness,  opened  by  the  confirmation  of  our  independence  and  sover- 
eignty, almost  exceed  the  power  of  description :  and  shall  not  the  brave 
men  who  have  contributed  so  essentially  to  these  inestimable  acquisi- 
tions, retiring  victorious  from  the  field  of  war  to  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture, participate  in  all  the  blessings  which  have  been  obtained?  In 
such  a  republic,  who  will  exclude  them  from  the  rights  of  citizens, 
and  the  fruits  of  their  labors?  In  such  a  country,  so  happily  cir- 
cumstanced, the  pursuits  of  commerce,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
will  unfold  to  industry  the  certain  road  to  competence.  To  those 
hardy  soldiers  who  are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  fisheries 
will  afford  ample  and  profitable  employment:  and  the  extensive  and 
fertile  regions  of  the  West  will  yield  a  most  happy  asylum  to  those 
who,  fond  of  domestic  enjoyment,  are  seeking  personal  independence. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  any  one  of  the  United  States  will 
prefer  a  national  bankruptcy,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  to  a 
compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  Congress,  and  the  payment  of 
its  just  debts ;  so  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  may  expect  considerable 
assistance,  in  re-commencing  their  civil  occupations,  from  the  sums 
due  to  them  from  the  public,  which  must  and  will  most  inevitably 
be  paid. 
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In  order  to  effect  this  desirable  purpose,  and  to  remove  the  preju- 
dices which  may  have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  any  of  the  good 
people  of  the  States,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  all  the  troops,  that, 
with  strong  attachments  to  the  Union,  they  should  carry  with  them 
into  civil  society  the  most  conciliating  dispositions ;  and  that  they  should 
prove  themselves  not  less  virtuous  and  useful  as  citizens,  than  they 
have  been  persevering  and  victorious  as  soldiers.  What  though  there 
should  be  some  envious  individuals,  who  are  unwilling  to  pay  the 
debt  the  public  has  contracted,  or  to  yield  the  tribute  due  to  merit; 
yet  let  such  unworthy  treatment  produce  no  invective,  or  any  instance 
of  intemperate  conduct ;  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  unbiased  voice 
of  the  free  citizens  of  the  United  States  has  promised  the  just  reward, 
and  given  the  merited  applause ;  let  it  be  known  and  remembered,  that 
the  reputation  of  the  federal  armies  is  established  beyond  the  reach 
of  malevolence;  and  let  a  consciousness  of  their  achievements,  and 
fame,  still  excite  the  men  who  composed  them  to  honorable  actions, 
under  the  persuasion,  that  the  private  virtues  of  economy,  prudence, 
and  industry,  will  not  be  less  amiable  in  civil  life,  than  the  more 
splendid  qualities  of  valor,  perseverance  and  enterprize,  were  in  the 
field.  Every  one  may  rest  assured  that  much,  very  much  of  the  future 
happiness  of  the  officers  and  men  will  depend  upon  the  wise  and  manly 
conduct  which  shall  be  adopted  by  them,  when  they  are  mingled  with 
the  great  body  of  the  community.  And  although  the  General  has  so 
frequently  given  it  as  his  opinion,  in  the  most  public  and  explicit 
manner,  that  unless  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Government  were 
properly  supported,  and  the  powers  of  the  Union  encreased,  the  honor, 
dignity,  and  justice  of  the  nation  would  be  lost  forever;  yet  he  cannot 
help  repeating  on  this  occasion  so  interesting  a  sentiment,  and  leaving 
it  as  his  last  injunction  to  every  officer  and  every  soldier  who  may 
view  the  subject  in  the  same  serious  point  of  light,  to  add  his  best 
endeavors  to  those  of  his  worthy  fellow  citizens,  towards  effecting 
these  great  and  valuable  purposes,  on  which  our  very  existence  as  a 
nation  so  materially  depends. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  conceives  little  is  now  wanting  to  enable 
the  soldier  to  change  the  military  character  into  that  of  a  citizen,  but 
that  steady  and  decent  tenor  of  behavior,  which  has  generally  dis- 
tinguished, not  only  the  army  under  his  immediate  command,  but  the 
different  detachments  and  separate  armies,  through  the  course  of 
the  war.  From  their  good  sense  and  prudence  he  anticipated  the 
happiest  consequences ;  and  while  he  congratulates  them  on  the  glorious 
occasion  which  renders  their  services  in  the  field  no  longer  necessary, 
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he  wishes  to  express  the  strong  obligations  he  feels  himself  under 
for  the  assistance  he  has  received  from  every  class,  and  in  every  in- 
stance. He  presents  his  thanks,  in  the  most  serious  and  affectionate 
manner,  to  the  general  officers,  as  well  for  their  counsel  on  many  in- 
teresting occasions,  as  for  their  ardor  in  promoting  the  success  of 
the  plans  he  had  adopted ;  to  the  commandants  of  regiments  and  corps, 
and  to  the  officers  for  their  zeal  and  attention  in  carrying  his  orders 
promptly  into  execution ;  to  the  staff,  for  their  alacrity  and  exactness 
in  performing  the  duties  of  their  several  departments ;  and  to  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  private  soldiers,  for  their  extraordinary 
patience  in  suffering,  as  well  as  their  invincible  fortitude  in  action. 
To  various  branches  of  the  army  the  general  takes  this  last  and  solemn 
opportunity  of  professing  his  inviolable  attachment  and  friendship: 
He  wishes  more  than  bare  professions  were  in  his  power;  that  he 
was  really  able  to  be  useful  to  them  all  in  future  life.  He  flatters 
himself,  however,  they  will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe,  that  what- 
ever could  with  propriety  be  attempted  by  him,  has  been  done.  And 
being  now  to  conclude  these  his  last  public  orders,  to  take  his  ultimate 
leave,  in  a  short  time,  of  the  military  character,  and  to  bid  a  final 
adieu  to  the  armies  he  has  so  long  had  the  honor  to  command,  he  can 
only  again  offe.r,  in  their  behalf,  his  recommendations  to  their  grate- 
ful country,  and  his  prayers  to  the  God  of  armies.  May  ample  justice 
be  done  them  here,  and  may  the  choicest  of  Heaven's  favors,  both  here 
and  hereafter,  attend  those  who,  under  the  divine,  auspices,  have  se- 
cured innumerable  blessings  for  others !  With  these  wishes,  and  this 
benediction,  the  Commander  in  Chief  is  about  to  retire  from  service. 
The  curtain  of  separation  will  soon  be  drawn^-and  the  military  scene 
to  him  will  be  closed  forever. 
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Appearing  in  tl?*  HanfiarljuarttH  (Eetitistri,  iiarrlj  r,  1TB9 

HE  following  anecdote  of  the  Hon.  JOHN  ADAMS,  Esq. 
(now  Vice  President  of  the  United  States)  cannot 
fail  of  being  agreeable  to  the  friends  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion in  every  part  of  the  union. 

In  the  year  1776,  a  motion  was  made  in  Congress 
to  recommend  a  fast  day  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  a  member  of  Congress  of  distinguished 
abilities,  who  in  his  objections  to  it,  obliquely  aimed  some  strokes  of 
wit  against  the  Christian  religion.  This  raised  Mr.  ADAMS  from  his 
chair,  and  drew  from  him  a  very  masterly  defence  of  the  motion,  in 
which  he  shewed  the  propriety  and  duty  of  invoking  the  favour  of 
Heaven  in  the  then  critical  situation  of  the  affairs  of  America,  and 
concluded  by  remarking,  "that  the  gentleman,  who  had  opposed  the 
motion,  furnished  him  with  the  only  instance  he  had  ever  met  with 
in  his  life,  of  a  man  of  real  genius  and  solid  sense  being  an  enemy  to 
Christianity." 


Jtamdgtum  0f  Natinnal 


HE  most  distinguished  among  the  sages  of  antiquity 
have  left  it  upon  record,  as  the  dictate  of  reason  and 
the  result  of  experience  "that  the  only  solid  basis  on 
which  to  establish  the  publick  happiness,  is  a  REVER- 
ENCE FOR  THE  DEITY."  May  the  People  of  the 
UNITED  STATES,  imbibe  this  sentiment,  with  all  the 
additional  force  with  which  it  comes  attended  from  the  SACRED 
ORACLES.  —  From  the  Massachusetts  Centinel,  Volume  XI,  Number 
13,  Page  51,  29  April,  1789. 
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ET  US  HELP  EACH  OTHER  TO  SHOW  THAT 
FOR  ALL  RACES  OF  MEN  THE  LIBERTY  FOR 
WHICH  WE  HAVE  FOUGHT  AND  LABORED 
IS  THE  TWIN  SISTER  OF  JUSTICE  AND 
PEACE.  LET  US  UNITE  IN  CREATING  AND 
MAINTAINING  AND  MAKING  EFFECTIVE 
AN  ALL-AMERICAN  PUBLIC  OPINION,  WHOSE  POWER  SHALL 
INFLUENCE  INTERNATIONAL  CONDUCT  AND  PREVENT  IN- 
TERNATIONAL WRONG,  AND  NARROW  THE  CAUSES  OF  WAR, 
AND  FOREVER  PRESERVE  OUR  FREE  LANDS  FROM  THE  BUR- 
DENS OF  SUCH  ARMAMENTS  AS  ARE  MASSED  BEHIND  THE 
FRONTIERS  OF  EUROPE,  AND  BRING  US  EVER  NEARER  TO  THE 
PERFECTION  OF  ORDERED  LIBERTY.  So  SHALL  COME  SECUR- 
ITY AND  PROSPERITY,  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE,  WEALTH, 
LEARNING,  THE  ARTS,  AND  HAPPINESS  FOR  US  ALL.  —  EUhu 
Root. 
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UT  AS  OUR  GLORY  CONSISTS  IN  ESTABLISH- 
ING PRINCIPLES  CONSISTENT  WITH  HU- 
MAN HAPPINESS,  AND  NOT  ERECTING  A 
PARTIAL  FELICITY  ON  THE  MISFORTUNES 
OF  OUR  FELLOW  MORTALS,  WE  HEREBY 
PROCLAIM  AND  DECLARE,  THAT  WE  SHALL 
REGARD  AS  FRIENDS  AND  COMPANIONS  IN  OUR  DESTINY, 
AND  PARTICIPATORS  OF  OUR  HAPPINESS,  ALL  THOSE  WHO, 
UNITED  BY  THE  TIES  OF  BLOOD,  LANGUAGE,  AND  RELIGION, 
HAVE  SUFFERED  OPPRESSION  UNDER  THE  ANCIENT  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS, AND  WHO  SHALL  ASSERT  THEIR  INDEPENDENCE 
THEREOF,  AND  OF  ANY  FOREIGN  POWER  WHATSOEVER;  EN- 
GAGING THAT  ALL  WHO  CO-OPERATE  WITH  US  SHALL  PAR- 
TAKE IN  LIFE,  FORTUNE,  AND  OPINION;  DECLARING  AND 
RECOGNIZING  NOT  ONLY  THESE,  BUT  THOSE  OF  EVERY  NA- 
TION, IN  WAR  ENEMIES,  IN  PEACE  FRIENDS,  BRETHREN,  AND 
FELLOW-CITIZENS. 

IN  CONSIDERATION,  THEREFORE,  OF  THESE  SOLID  PUB- 
LIC AND  INCONTESTABLE  MOTIVES,  WHICH  FORCE  UPON  US 
THE  NECESSITY  OF  REASSUMING  OUR  NATURAL  RIGHTS, 
THUS  RESTORED  TO  US  BY  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  HUMAN  AF- 
FAIRS, AND  IN  VIRTUE  OF  THE  I  M  PRESCRIPT  ABLE  RIGHTS  OF 
EVERY  PEOPLE  TO  DISSOLVE  EVERY  AGREEMENT,  CONVEN- 
TION, OR  SOCIAL  COMPACT,  WHICH  DOES  NOT  ESTABLISH 
THE  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  ALONE  ALL  GOVERNMENTS  ARE 
INSTITUTED,  WE  ARE  CONVINCED  THAT  WE  CANNOT  AND 
OUGHT  NOT  ANY  LONGER  TO  ENDURE  THE  CHAINS  BY  WHICH 
WE  WERE  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SPAIN; 
AND  WE  DO  DECLARE,  LIKE  ANY  OTHER  INDEPENDENT  PEO- 
PLE, THAT  WE  ARE  FREE,  AND  DETERMINED  TO  HOLD  NO  DE- 
PENDENCE ON  ANY  POTENTATE,  POWER,  OR  GOVERNMENT, 
THAN  WE  OURSELVES  ESTABLISH  ;  AND  THAT  WE  NOW  TAKE 
AMONG  THE  SOVEREIGN  NATIONS  OF  THE  EARTH  THE  RANK 
WHICH  THE  SUPREME  BEING  AND  NATURE  HAVE  AS- 

SIGNED TO  US,  AND  TO  WHICH  WE  HAVE  BEEN  CALLED  BY 
THE  SUCCESSION  OF  HUMAN  EVENTS,  AND  BY  A  REGARD  FOR 

OUR  OWN  HAPPINESS.  —  From  the  Venezuelan  Declaration 
of  Independence,  1811. 
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AM  NO  PROPAGANDIST.  I  WOULD  NOT  SEEK 
TO  FORCE  UPON  OTHER  NATIONS  OUR 
PRINCIPLES  AND  OUR  LIBERTY.  I  WOULD 
NOT  DISTURB  THE  REPOSE  EVEN  OF  A  DE- 
TESTABLE DESPOTISM.  BUT,  IF  AN 

ABUSED    AND    OPPRESSED    PEOPLE    WILL 

FREEDOM;    IF    THEY    SEEK    TO    ESTABLISH    IT; 
TRUTH,     THEY     HAVE    ESTABLISHED     IT;     WE 


THEIR 
IF,       IN 

HAVE  A  RIGHT,  AS  A  SOVEREIGN  POWER,  TO  NOTICE  THE 
FACT  AND  TO  ACT  AS  CIRCUMSTANCES  REQUIRE.  I  WILL  SAY, 
IN  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  VENERATED  FATHER  OF  MY 
COUNTRY,"  "BORN  IN  A  LAND  OF  LIBERTY,  MY  ANXIOUS 
RECOLLECTIONS,  MY  SYMPATHETIC  FEELINGS,  AND  MY  BEST 
WISHES,  ARE  IRRESISTIBLY  EXCITED  WHENSOEVER,  IN  ANY 
COUNTRY,  I  SEE  AN  OPPRESSED  NATION  UNFURL  THE  BAN- 
NERS OF  FREEDOM."  WHENEVER  I  THINK  OF  SPANISH- 
AMERICA,  THE  IMAGE  IRRESISTABLY  FORCES  ITSELF  UPON 
MY  MIND  OF  AN  ELDER  BROTHER,  WHOSE  EDUCATION  HAS 
BEEN  NEGLECTED,  WHOSE  PERSON  HAS  BEEN  ABUSED  AND 
MALTREATED,  AND  WHO  HAS  BEEN  DISINHERITED  BY  THE 
UNKINDNESS  OF  AN  UNNATURAL  PARENT.  AND,  WHEN  I 
CONTEMPLATE  THE  GLORIOUS  STRUGGLE  WHICH  THAT 
COUNTRY  IS  NOW  MAKING,  I  THINK  I  BEHOLD  THAT 
BROTHER  RISING,  BY  THE  POWER  AND  ENERGY  OF  HIS  FINE, 
NATIVE  GENIUS,  TO  THE  MANLY  RANK  WHICH  NATURE  AND 
NATURE'S  GOD  INTENDED  FOR  HIM. — Henry  Clay. 
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F  THERE  DID  NOT  EXIST  A  GOD,  THE  PRO- 
TECTOR OF  INNOCENCE  AND  LIBERTY,  I 
WOULD  PREFER  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
LION,  RANGING  UNCONTROLLED  THE  DES- 
ERT AND  THE  FOREST,  TO  THAT  OF  A  CAP- 
TIVE AT  THE  MERCY  OF  A  MEAN  TYRANT, 
WHO,  AN  ACCOMPLICE  OF  HIS  CRIMES,  WILL  PROVOKE  THE 
ANGER  OF  HEAVEN:  BUT  NO;  GOD  HAS  DESTINED  MAN  FOR 
FREEDOM.  HE  PROTECTS  HIM,  THAT  HE  MAY  EXERCISE  THE 

HEAVENLY  GIFT  OF  FREE  WILL. — SimOH  Bolivar. 


A  MODERN   BOLIVIAN   AND  HIS   ANCESTORS'   IDOL 
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MABEL  THACHER  ROSEMARY  WASHBURN 

ECAUSE  of  the  present  European  War,  which  has 
plunged  into  the  horrors  of  madness  and  fratricidal 
hatred  most  of  the  people  of  the  Old  Continent,  Amer- 
icans have  realized  with  deeper  gratitude  to  Provi- 
dence the  blessing  of  the  natural  and  political  isolation 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  true  that  this  isola- 
tion has  been  modified  by  our  commercial  needs  and  activities,  but 
nevertheless  it  exists.  It  is  not  maintained  alone  by  the  dividing  space 
of  oceans,  for  greed  and  aggression  of  the  nations  have  in  this  age 
the  powers  of  science  as  aid  to  the  blind  malignant  forces  of  war- 
fare. That  America — ALL- AM  ERIC  A — to-day,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  a  few  territories  which  have  never 
achieved  independence  from  their  European  owners,  is  made  up  of 
free,  sovereign  nations,  is  chiefly  due,  under  God,  to  the  ideals  of 
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liberty  first  brought  to  fruition  by  the  United  States  and  later  adopted 
by  the  Latin-American  peoples  whose  ardor  was  upheld  and  whose 
sacred  dreams  were  strengthened  to  splendid  reality  by  the  loyal  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  this  first  of  American  Republics. 

This  fine  spirit  of  alliance  and  mutual  helpfulness  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  dim  and  ineffectual  at  times.  While  there  has  been  fault  on 
both  sides,  most  United  States  citizens  are  sufficiently  fair-minded  to 
admit  that  we,  as  the  greatest  of  American  nations,  have  the  greatest 
responsibility  for  justice,  and  that  we  have  not  always  kept  untarn- 
ished our  ideal  of  brotherhood  toward  less  powerful  but  no  less  sover- 
eign nations.  That  our  transgression  has  not  been  in  great  degree, 
and  that  we  are  in  this  particular  made  almost  white  as  the  driven 
snow  by  contrast  with  most  European  states,  does  not  do  away  with 
our  guilt;  nor  are  we  excused  because  there  has  been  a  spirit  of  un- 
reasonableness and  sometimes  of  ingratitude  towards  us  on  the  part 
of  Latin- Americans. 

But,  despite  these  failures  on  both  sides,  the  fact  remains  that 
free  Americans,  of  both  the  Americas,  have  recognized  the  natural 
and  moral  need  for  alliance.  This  recognition  was  strong  and  fervent 
in  the  early  days  of  our  nationhood  and  the  nationhoods  of  Latin- 
America.  Of  late  years,  patriotic  statesmen  of  all  American  nations 
have  sought  to  deepen  this  recognition,  and  now,  especially  under  the 
warning  stress  of  the  European  War,  the  need  of  closer  relation, 
stronger  alliance,  more  loyal  friendship, — for  moral,  political,  and 
commercial  reasons, — is  apparent  to  all. 

A  long  line  of  statesmen  of  the  United  States,  from  Washington 
to  Wilson,  have  in  their  public  speeches  and  writings  emphasized  this 
need.  Some  have  laid  more  stress  on  the  advantage  to  the  United 
States  of  complete  separation  from  the  politics  of  Europe.  Others, 
like  Bolivar  and  Clay,  have  more  ardently  pressed  the  idea  of  brother- 
hood among  American  nations.  But  the  concept  has  persisted  and 
is  dominant. 

Major  John  Bigelow,  in  a  recent  brilliant  and  wise  study  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,1  has  said  that  it  "is  based  upon 
three  cardinal  principles,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

"i.  Abstention  from  permanent  alliances  with  non- American 
powers,  which  was  recommended  by  President  Washington  in  his 
Farewell  Address.  This  may  be  called  the  Washington  Precept. 

"2     Non-intervention  by  non-American  powers  in  the  affairs  of 

lAmtrican  Policy.     The  Western  Hemisphere  in  its  Relation  to  the  Eastern.     By  John  Bigelow,  Major 
U.  S.  A.,  Retired.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1914. 
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the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  was  enunciated  by  President  Monroe 
in  a  message  to  Congress  and  is  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

"3.  Pan  Americanism,  or  the  co-operation  of  all  American  na- 
tions, for  the  maintenance  of  American  control  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, which  was  originally  suggested  by  the  Colombian  patriot 
Bolivar.  It  may  be  called  the  Bolivar  Idea." 

These  three  principles  are  in  reality  different  aspects  of  one  prin- 
ciple, which  may  be  epitomized:  America  for  Americans. 

There  will  follow  in  this  and  the  following  Number  of  The  Jour- 
nal of  American  History  extracts  from  the  writings  or  speeches  of 
statesmen  of  both  Americas,  and  some  matter  relative  to  and  con- 
temporary with  the  winning  of  Latin-American  independence. 

First,  however,  it  may  be  of  service  to  sketch  in  the  groundwork, 
with  some  of  its  figures,  out  of  which  emerged  the  sovereign  states 
of  Latin-America. 

Napoleon,  Spain,  the  Holy  Alliance,  these  loom  dark  be- 
hind the  Latin- America  of  a  century  ago.  The  spirits  of  these  three — 
"Might  makes  right" — "The  dynasty  rather  than  the  people" — "Dom- 
ination of  thought  by  human  authority" — these  are  the  false  precepts 
that  sought  to  stifle  freedom  in  the  New  World. 

After  the  French  Revolution  had  dethroned  and  executed  Louis 
XVI,  in  1793,  Charles  IV  of  Spain  joined  the  coalition  of  powers 
against  France.  Defeated  in  his  plans,  Charles  made  peace  with  the 
Republic  in  1795.  The  terms  of  this  peace  bound  each  country  to 
assist  the  other  in  case  of  war,  and  this  brought  Spain  into  conflict 
with  England,  with  whom  France  was  still  fighting.  The  Spanish 
people, — who  should  not  be  judged  in  our  judgment  of  the  Spanish 
rulers  of  that  period, — were  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  French 
alliance. 

In  1800  Napoleon  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain  in  which 
Spain  agreed  to  cede  Louisiana  to  France,  and  to  assist  France  in 
war  (a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1795  stating  that  Spain's  assistance 
was  then  pledged  to  France  only  in  the  latter's  war  with  England). 
France,  in  return,  promised  to  make  the  Duke  of  Parma  a  King  and 
to  increase  his  territories.  The  Spanish  Queen,  Maria  Louisa,  was 
of  the  House  of  Parma,  and  Napoleon  sought  thus  to  gain  her  compli- 
ance with  his  plans  for  achieving  dominance  in  Spain.  With  this  same 
end  in  view,  he  used  his  influence  to  restore  to  his  former  position  of 
First  Minister  Godoy,  the  Queen's  favorite,  with  whom  she  had  quar- 
relled, but  had  re-won  her  guilty  favor.  The  King  was  completely 
ruled  by  the  Queen  and  Godoy,  the  influence  of  the  latter  being  as 
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strong  on  Charles  as  on  the  Queen,  and  this  meant  that  Napoleon  was 
practically  the  ruler  of  the  Spanish  kingdom,  which,  by  a  new  treaty, 
made  in  1803,  was  forced  to  pay  a  monthly  subsidy  of  six  million 
francs. 

The  war  with  England  had  destroyed  Spain's  sea  power.  The 
English  had  captured  Buenos  Ayres.  Spain,  through  her  rulers'  weak- 
ness, was  losing  both  power  and  prestige.  The  people  attributed  many 
of  their  misfortunes  to  Godoy,  and  their  indignation  against  him 
and  his  policies  grew.  As  leader  of  the  opposition  Ferdinand,  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  received  the  popular  adulation.  He,  however, 
was  also  willing  to  subordinate  himself  to  Napoleon's  sway,  for,  in 
1806,  as  a  widower,  he  entered  secretly  into  negotiations  with  Na- 
poleon's stepson,  Eugene  Beauharnais,  with  a  view  to  arranging  a 
marriage  between  himself  and  a  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 
Godoy,  discovering  this,  and  dreading  Ferdinand's  friendly  relations 
with  Napoleon  as  inimical  to  the  continuance  of  his  own  favor  with 
the  conqueror,  persuaded  King  Charles  that  Ferdinand  was  plotting 
against  him.  Ferdinand  was  arrested  and  accused  of  a  conspiracy  to 
kill  the  King  and  Queen.  He  was  soon  released,  but  the  alleged  dan- 
gerous effect  on  the  public  mind  in  Spain, — such  scandal  in  the  royal 
family  being  considered  as  weakening  the  popular  reverence  for  the 
monarchical  principle, — gave  Napoleon  excuse  to  strengthen  his  hold 
on  Spain.  He  invaded  the  country,  claiming,  however,  that  the  army 
of  invasion  was  really  sent  to  join  the  French  troops  that,  under  Junot, 
were  fighting  in  Portugal. 

Ferdinand's  arrest  took  place  in  October,  1807,  and  by  the  be- 
ginning of  1808  the  French  invasion  was  so  clearly  understood  to  be 
for  the  conquest  of  Spain  that  the  King  and  Queen  and  Godoy  re- 
solved to  save  themselves  by  leaving  the  country.  The  people  rose  in 
fury  at  the  cowardice  and  treachery,  and  Godoy's  life  was  spared 
only  by  the  appeasement  caused  by  Charles'  abdication,  on  March  17, 
1808. 

Murat,  commanding  the  French  army  in  Spain,  sent  the  King 
and  Queen  and  Godoy  to  Bayonne,  where  Napoleon  was.  The  Em- 
peror induced  Ferdinand  also  to  come  to  Bayonne,  where  a  violent 
scene  took  place.  The  Queen  insulted  her  son, — denying  his  relation- 
ship to  the  King, — even  going  so  far  as  to  strike  him.  Charles, 
whether  of  his  own  will  or  that  of  the  Emperor,  claimed  that  his 
abdication  was  made  under  duress.  Ferdinand  was  forced  to  restore 
the  crown  to  his  father,  and  the  latter  cravenly  laid  it  at  the  feet 
of  Napoleon. 
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The  latter  pensioned  the  royal  couple  and  sent  them  to  Rome  in 
retirement.  Ferdinand  was  for  six  years  a  military  prisoner. 

On  May  13,  1808,  Murat  called  a  "Junta  of  Regency"  at  Madrid, 
and  informed  its  members  that,  by  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  his  brother, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  was  to  be  their  King.  A.  E.  Houghton,  author  of 
'The  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain/'  and  of  a  part  of  the 
article  on  the  history  of  Spain  in  the  Eleventh  Edition  of  the  "En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,"  says:  "Spanish  loyalty  was  too  profound  to 
be  daunted  even  by  the  awe-inspiring  power  of  the  French  emperor. 
For  the  first  time  Napoleon  found  himself  confronted,  not  by  terrified 
and  selfish  rulers,  but  by  an  infuriated  people.  The  rising  in  Spain 
began  the  popular  movement  which  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  his 
power." 

Joseph  was  driven  from  the  capital,  and  the  ministers,  whom  the 
people  regarded  as  tools  of  Godoy,  were  replaced  by  local  committees 
and  by  a  central  Junta,  which  governed  in  the  name  of  King  Fer- 
dinand. The  Spanish  triumphs  were  not  lasting,  however,  and  Jo- 
seph returned  to  Madrid.  The  central  Junta  was  dissolved,  but,  on 
September  24,  1810,  representatives  of  the  patriots  met  at  Cadiz,  now 
the  capital  of  the  unconquered  Spanish  territory. 

This  Cortes,  or  Spanish  Parliament,  was  composed  of  ecclesi- 
astics, nobles,  and  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  The  Span- 
iards of  those  parts  of  the  country  under  French  rule  were  unable 
to  hold  elections,  however,  so  that  the  Cortez  cannot  be  considered 
as  representative  of  the  entire  nation.  But  the  elected  members 
were  in  the  majority,  so  that  the  results  may  be  fairly  considered 
as  being  in  general  according  to  the  will  of  the  Spanish  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  excitement  of  the  times,  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining conditions  necessary  for  tranquil,  unprejudiced  deliberation, 
made  it  inevitable  that  the  new  Constitution  decreed  by  the  Cortez 
in  1812  should  be,  in  some  respects,  extreme  and  unwise,  and  opposed 
to  the  real  desires  of  Spain. 

After  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow, — the  beginning  of  his  loss 
of  supremacy, — came,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  the  defeat  by  Wellington 
at  Vittoria,  and,  by  the  Allies  under  Schwartzenberg,  at  Leipzig  in 
October,  1813.  The  Emperor  knew  by  this  time  that  Spanish  in- 
dependence was  not  to  be  crushed  out  by  him,  and  he  released  Fer- 
dinand, who  returned  to  Madrid.  Before  his  return  he  had  promised 
to  maintain  the  Constitution  of  1812,  but,  when  formal  demand  was 
made  by  the  Cortez,  on  his  arrival  at  Figueras,  March  22,  1814,  he 
refused  to  take  oath  to  uphold  the  new  order  of  things. 
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Had  Ferdinand  VII  thrown  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  na- 
tional movement,  it  is  possible  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in  re- 
storing Spain  to  some  semblance,  at  least,  of  her  former  greatness. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  he  would  not  have  lost  the  American 
Colonies,  for,  before  his  restoration,  their  spiirt  was  intensely  loyal. 
It  is  true  they  had  felt  bitterly  the  injustice  of  some  of  the  laws  and 
practices  governing  their  internal  affairs  and  their  relations  with 
the  mother-country;  but  throughout  the  dominance  of  Napoleon  and 
even  of  the  Cortez  in  Spain  they  had  repeatedly  voiced  their  ardent 
devotion  to  Ferdinand  as  the  rightful  King,  whose  will,  they  believed, 
was  not  being  followed  by  those  in  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  said,  the  Constitution  was  faulty 
and  extreme,  and  Ferdinand  might  in  sincerity  and  justice  have  de- 
murred at  its  acceptance.  But  his  character  and  the  whole  course  of 
his  history  are  not  such  as  to  induce  belief  in  his  deep  devotion  to 
the  good  of  his  people,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  he 
would  have  been  opposed  to  any  Constitution  which  was  democratic 
in  tendency. 

Many  of  the  Latin-American  countries  date  their  independence 
from  a  period  earlier  than  that  in  which  it  was  actually  won.  But 
their  first  claims  to  independence  were  made  when  to  be  bound  to  Spain 
meant  to  be  under  the  dominance  of  Napoleon,  or  to  be  ruled  by  a 
chaotic  Cortez,  which,  even  when  seeking  to  legislate  wisely  and  lib- 
erally for  Spain,  was  either  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  Colonies, 
or  impressed  with  their  value  only  as  wealth-providers  for  the  people 
of  Spain. 

Charlemagne  Tower,  formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Ambassador  to  Russia  and  to  Germany,  has  written  of 
this  period  in  the  affairs  of  Latin- America  i1 

"One  after  another,  the  American  colonies  of  Spain  had  revolted 
against  the  central  authority  at  Madrid, — not  so  much  because  of 
administrative  abuses,  of  which  no  doubt  there  were  sufficient  at  hand 
for  the  purpose,  as  from  the  incapacity  of  Spain  to  govern  at  all 
during  the  long  period  when  the  Napoleonic  wars  not  only  weakened 
her  grasp  across  the  sea  but  tied  her  hands  so  as  to  prevent  her  from 
controlling  even  her  own  affairs  at  home.  Her  magnificient  dominions, 
*  *  *  *  *  were  slipping  away,  and  led  by  patriots  of  their  own 
kin  had  declared  their  independence  of  the  Spanish  Crown;  the  in- 
surrection began  in  Mexico  in  1810,  under  the  leadership  of  Hidalgo 
and  Morales;  Venezuela  enacted  a  constitution  in  1811 ;  New  Granada 

lEssays,  Political  and  Historical.     By  Charlemagne  Tower,  LL.  D.     J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company. 
1914. 
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followed  under  Bolivar,  in  1814;  Peru,  led  by  General  San  Martin, 
declared  itself  independent,  as  did  also  Chile,  the  Republic  of  Buenos 
Aires,  and  the  countries  of  Central  America." 

The  majority  in  Spain  had  become  too  strongly  inoculated  with 
an  ideal  of  political  liberty  during  the  years  of  brave  resistance  to 
Napoleonic  rule,  to  remain  quiescent  under  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand. 
In  1820  there  broke  out  a  military  mutiny,  caused  in  part  by  the  dis- 
taste of  the  Spanish  soldiers  to  the  King's  oppressive  policy  in  seek- 
ing to  Crush  the  American  colonists.  The  soldiers  knew  the  futility 
of  their  efforts,  and  they  resented  the  waste  of  their  lives  in  a  hopeless 
cause.  Their  revolt  was  successful  and  for  three  years  the  King  was 
practically  a  prisoner. 

The  result,  however,  was  political  chaos.  The  faulty  Constitu- 
tion of  1812  was  restored,  but  it  could  not  serve  as  an  efficient  instru- 
ment of  government.  The  allied  monarchs  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  had  formed  their  so-called  Holy  Alliance  in  1815,  and  in 
1820  the  Czar,  Alexander  I,  had  proposed  to  his  colleagues  joint 
intervention  in  Spain.  Metternich  had  realized  the  possible  peril  to 
Austria  of  the  passage  through  that  country  of  a  large  Russian  army, 
and,  through  his  opposition,  and  that  of  England,  the  project  at  this 
time  fell  through.  In  1822,  however,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
France  volunteered,  as  representing  all  the  powers  of  the  Congress, 
to  restore  order  in  Spain;  and  in  April,  1823,  a  French  army  entered 
Spain.  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  power  and,  despite  his  promise  of 
amnesty,  proceeded  to  revenge  himself  upon  all  parties  in  Spain  who 
had  before  opposed  and  overthrown  his  despotic  rule. 

The  defeat  of  liberal  government  in  Spain  (for,  despite  its  many 
and  serious  faults  the  Constitution  of  1812  must  be  regarded  as  a 
sincere  effort  toward  freedom),  encouraged  the  monarchs  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and,  later  in  1823,  they  proposed  to  aid  Spain  in  the 
recovery  of  her  lost  American  Colonies.  It  was  this  that  called  forth 
Canning's  proposal  to  the  United  States  to  join  with  England  in  op- 
position to  the  Allies,  a  proposal  which  we  rejected  as  an  unnecessary 
entanglement  with  a  European  power,  which  would  be  of  more  value 
to  England  than  to  us,  and  whose  benefits  to  Spanish- America  would 
be  less  than  the  more  active  and  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation 
which  it  was  in  the  plan  of  our  statesmen  to  give.  Canning's  pro- 
posal and  our  rejection  were  followed,  on  December  2,  1823,  by  Mon- 
roe's famous  Message  to  Congress  with  its  enunciation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  Holy 
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Alliance,  as  this  was  the  most  powerful  foe  to  the  independence  of 
Latin-America,  and,  as  Latin-Americans  then  realized,  would  prob- 
ably have  succeeded  in  overthrowing  temporarily,  if  not  permanently, 
the  new-born  republics,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  barricade  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  enforced  by  recognition  of  the  new  nations  by  the 
United  States. 

To  understand  the  Holy  Alliance  (if  it  be  possible  to  fully  com- 
prehend that  curious  phase  in  World  Politics — the  seeming  vision  of  an 
Evangelical  mystic  tinged  with  Teutonic  sentimentalism,  which  be- 
came, in  intent,  if  not  achievement,  the  iron  band  of  ultra-despotism), 
one  must  know  something  of  the  personality  of  Alexander  I. 

Walter  Alison  Phillips1  calls  Alexander  "Autocrat  and  'Jacobin/ 
man  of  the  world  and  mystic,"  and  says :  "Napoleon  thought  him  a 
'shifty  Byzantine,'  *****  TO  Metternich  he  was  a  madman 
to  be  humored.  *****  Reared  in  the  free-thinking  atmos- 
phere of  the  court  of  Catherine  II,  he  had  imbibed  from  his  Swiss 
tutor,  Frederic  Cesar  de  Laharpe,  the  principles  of  Rousseau's  gospel 
of  humanity;  from  his  military  governor,  General  Soltikov,  the  tra- 
ditions of  Russian  autocracy;  while  his  father  had  *  *  *  *  * 
taught  him  to  combine  a  theoretical  love  of  mankind  with  a  practical 
contempt  for  men." 

When  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  he  sought — and  with  all  sincerity, 
as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt — to  put  in  practice  some  of  the  ideals  of 
liberty  which  at  that  time  he  held.  He  said  of  Russian  serfdom:  "If 
civilization  were  more  advanced,  I  would  abolish  this  slavery,  if  it 
cost  me  my  head."  But  his  theoretical  admiration  for  freedom  was 
joined  with  a  temperamental  sense  of  his  own  supremacy,  and  the 
result  was  a  series  of  unproductive  efforts  after  reform  which  some- 
times added  new  chains  to  the  old. 

Despite  his  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  his  romantic  friendship 
for  Queen  Louisa  and  her  husband,  Frederick  William,  Napoleon's 
personality,  his  tremendous  aspirations  after  world  power,  seem  to 
have  fascinated  Alexander,  who  dreamed  of  sharing  with  Napoleon 
the  empire  of  the  world.  It  is  an  unsolved  problem  whether  the  Czar 
ever  really  believed  in  the  disinterestedness  of  Napoleon's  ambition, 
or  whether  he  chose  disillusion  as  the  ostensible  reason  for  the  break. 
The  two  men  were  essentially  antipodal.  Both  desired  supremacy, 
but  where  Napoleon  possessed  an  almost  superhuman  force  and  genius 
for  using  it  Alexander's  ambitions  were  diffused  in  vague  dreams, 
some  high  impulses,  and  an  inherited  instinct  toward  despotism. 

lAuthor  of  Modern  Europe;  The  Confederation  of  Europe;  Article,  Alexander  I,  in  the  Eleventh 
Edition  of  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  from  which  last  the  above  quotations  are  taken. 
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In  1802,  when  Napoleon  failed  to  resign  his  Consulship,  the  Czar 
took  this  as  an  indication  that  he  aimed  at  permanent  rulership ;  and 
when  the  Emperor's  crown  was  assumed  Alexander  resolved  on  war 
against  "the  oppressor  of  Europe  and  the  disturber  of  the  world's 
peace."  On  September  1 1,  1804,  he  wrote  to  his  envoy,  sent  on  special 
mission  to  London,  a  statement  of  his  ideas  as  to  what  policies  should 
be  put  in  effect  at  the  close  of  the  war.  This  document,  which  was 
to  be  laid  before  the  English  government,  is  extraordinary  in  that  it 
embodied  a  lofty  ideal  toward  international  peace  far  beyond  that 
of  most  European  statesmen  of  the  time, — or  of  our  own  time.  When 
we  condemn  the  Alexander  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  we  must,  in  fairness, 
recall  the  Alexander  of  the  "European  Confederation." 

He  desired  to  unite  the  nations  of  Europe  in  a  general  treaty, 
believing  that,  while  the  certainty  of  peace  could  not  be  thus  assured, 
such  an  international  alliance  "would  attain  some  of  its  results  if, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  war,  it  were  possible  to  establish  on 
clear  principles  the  prescriptions  of  the  rights  of  nations."  He  wrote: 
"Why  could  not  one  submit  it  to  the  positive  rights  of  nations,  assure 
the  privilege  of  neutrality,  insert  the  obligation  of  never  beginning 
war  until  all  the  resources  which  the  mediation  of  a  third  party  could 
offer  have  been  exhausted,  having  by  this  means  brought  to  light 
the  respective  grievances,  and  tried  to  remove  them?  It  is  on  such 
principles  as  these  that  one  could  proceed  to  a  general  pacification, 
and  give  birth  to  a  league  of  which  the  stipulations  would  form,  so 
to  speak,  a  new  code  of  the  law  of  nations,  which,  sanctioned  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  would  without  difficulty  become 
the  immutable  rule  of  the  cabinets,  while  those  who  should  try  to  in- 
fringe it  would  risk  bringing  upon  themselves  the  forces  of  the  new 
union." 

Until  Napoleon's  victory  at  Friedland  over  the  combined  Russian 
and  Prussian  forces,  which  took  place  in  June,  1807,  Alexander  held 
out  in  his  defiance  of  the  Emperor,  despite  the  latter's  victories  and 
the  urging  of  the  Czar's  own  counselors.  But  Napoleon  desired 
Russia's  friendship, — or,  at  least,  its  acquiescence, — and  after  Fried- 
land  he  offered,  in  place  of  the  hard  terms  which  might  have  been 
expected,  a  friendly  alliance.  On  June  25  the  monarchs  met  and  it 
was  then  that  Napoleon  proposed  a  division  of  the  world  with  the 
glory-dazzled  Czar.  He  was  to  be  Emperor  of  the  East,  Napoleon 
of  the  West. 

Napoleon's  golden  promises  were  soon  found,  however,  to  be 
only  "such  stuff  as  dreams  were  made  of."  Alexander's  enthusiasm 
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faded.  The  slender  thread  o  funion  between  the  Emperors  was  worn 
gossamer-thin  when,  in  1809,  Napoleon  demanded,  rather  than  asked, 
for  marriage  with  the  Grand  Duchess  Anne,  sister  of  the  Czar.  This 
demand  was  refused,  and  Napoleon  announced  his  betrothal  to  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria.  This  and  other  matters  added 
to  the  strain  of  their  relations,  and  in  the  summer  of  1812  Napoleon 
invaded  Russia.  In  1813  the  Czar  offered  his  alliance  to  all  nations 
who  should  war  against  Napoleon. 

In  this  same  year  Alexander  met  the  Baroness  de  Kriidener,  who 
has  been  called  "a  religious  adventuress  who  made  the  conversion  of 
princes  her  special  mission;"  but  whom  a  juster  estimate  would  per- 
haps consider  as  a  sentimental  pietist,  with  a  personality  sufficiently 
magnetic  to  enforce  itself  on  minds  with  congenial  weaknesses,  and 
who  was  probably  to  some  extent  the  dupe  of  her  own  delusions.  She 
filled  the  part  of  an  elderly  spiritual  Aspasia  to  Alexander  for  some 
years,  and  undoubtedly  played  an  important  part  in  moulding  his 
ideas  and,  therefore,  his  policies.  His  pietistic  tendencies  must  be 
taken  into  due  consideration  in  order  to  understand  that,  in  its  con- 
ception, at  least  so  far  as  Alexander  himself  was  concerned,  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  the  result  of  vivid  feelings,  if  not  of  strong  convictions. 

Charlemagne  Tower,  in  his  lecture  before  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law,  on  April  24,  19 14,1  said  of  the  origin  of  the 
Holy  Alliance: 

"The  Congress  of  Vienna  had  restored,  as  it  was  hoped,  the 
equilibrium  upon  the  continent  and  had  given  by  its  definitive  under- 
standing amongst  the  powers  a  renewed  confidence  that  the  principles 
of  absolute  monarchical  government  were  firmly  established  once 
more  upon  a  foundation  of  common  interest.  With  the  terrors  of  the 
French  Revolution  still  fresh  in  their  minds  as  a  menace  to  the  tra- 
ditions upon  which  the  authority  and  prestige  of  European  govern- 
ment were  acknowledged  to  depend,  the  Powers  turned  to  each  other 
for  mutual  support  in  maintaining  the  established  system  as  the  source 
of  benefit  to  all ;  and  to  this  end  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  declared  that:  'looking  upon 
themselves  as  delegated  by  Providence  to  rule  each  over  his  own 
people,'  they  would  lend  one  another,  on  every  occasion  and  in  every 
place,  assistance,  aid,  and  support,  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment both  internal  and  external,  according  to  the  precepts  of  justice, 
charity  and  peace. 

"Thus  came  into  existence,  by  a  treaty  in  1815,  the  Holy  Alliance, 

lEssays,  Political  and  Historical,  as  above. 
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to  which  the  King  of  France  afterwards  gave  his  adherence.  It  had 
for  its  object  the  protection  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings  and  resist- 
ance to  every  form  of  liberal  thought.  Its  ultimate  declarations  de- 
fined 'revolt'  against  constituted  authority  as  a  'crime'  and  set  forth 
the  'undoubted  right'  of  the  European  Powers  to  take  a  hostile  at- 
titude toward  those  states  in  which  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
was  in  contemplation;  because  they  held  'equally  null,  and  disallowed 
by  the  public  law  of  Europe,  any  pretended  reform  affected  by  re- 
volt and  open  force.' ' 

Mr  Tower  continued:  "Great  Britain,  though  at  first  inclined 
to  give  at  least  a  tacit  consent  to  the  undertakings  of  the  Alliance, 

•  .  could  not  consistently  take  part  in  a  movement 

intended  ....  to  combat  all  liberal  ideas  derived  from  the 
free  will  of  the  people,  since  her  own  government  was  in  itself  the 
expression  of  the  public  conscience  and  traced  its  origin  to  revolution, 
even  to  rebellion.  But  to  the  United  States  the  principle  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  a  direct  challenge  in  all  that  related  to  the  traditions  of 
the  nation  and  to  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  race  trained  and  de- 
veloped by  generations  of  self-reliance  to  a  point  where  freedom  of 
thought  had  taken  its  place  amongst  the  high  ideals  of  human  life; 
for  how  would  it  be  possible  to  establish  a  more  violent  contradiction 
than  that  between  the  reactionary  brute  force  in  the  declared  inten- 
tions of  the  sovereigns  by  divine  right  who  entered  into  the  Holy 
Alliance  for  the  purpose  of  combined  support  and  protection  and  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  the  independent  people  now  masters  in  North 
America,  amongst  whom  the  leaders  of  political  thought  were  Jef- 
ferson, Adams,  Madison,  and  Monroe  himself?  From  this  situation 
and  from  the  events  that  were  taking  place  about  it,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  almost  inevitable.  It  remained  only  for  the  quarrels 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies  to  fix  its  point  of  departure." 

The  Holy  Alliance  was  proposed  to  every  sovereign  in  Europe 
except  the  Pope  and  the  Turkish  Sultan.  In  its  wording  and  nominal 
theory  it  was  too  Christian  to  be  offered  to  a  Mohammedan  monarch ; 
and  in  its  essential  spirit  it  was  too  contemptuous  of  the  rights  of 
humanity  to  be  offered  to  one  whose  rule  was  based  on  the  theory 
that  it  was  an  integral  part  of  Christianity. 

Later  in  the  Magazine  the  text  of  the  Holy  Alliance  treaty  is 
given,  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  human  nature  that  a  statement 
of  principles  so  apparently  harmless  and  even  praiseworthy  (and 
which  it  is  only  charitable  to  suppose  was  prepared  with  some  degree, 
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at  least,  of  sincerity),  could  become  the  instrument  of  as  cynical  a 
philosophy  of  despotism  as  the  modern  world  has  even  known. 

It  was  the  appeal  of  Ferdinand  VII  to  the  Powers  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  aid  him  to  force  back  the  Spanish-American  Republics 
to  allegiance  to  Spain, — which  appeal  was  met  by  the  agreement  of 
those  Powers  to  hold  a  council  at  Paris  in  order  "to  aid  Spain  in 
adjusting  the  affairs  of  the  revolted  countries  of  America," — which 
brought  to  birth  Monroe's  definition  of  a  doctrine  which  had,  in  part 
certainly,  been  in  the  mind  of  our  nation's  Fathers  from  Washington 
and  Hamilton  down.  The  extracts  from  the  writings  of  American 
statesmen,  which  are  given  in  this  Number  and  the  next  of  The 
Journal  of  American  History,  show  a  continuous  energy  of  American 
conviction  that  the  New  World  is  not  to  be  enslaved  by  the  corrup- 
tions and  tyrannies  of  Europe;  that  we  have  achieved  a  higher  ideal 
of  human  government  than  the  nations  of  our  ancestry;  that  we 
hold  out  to  all  seekers  after  righteous  freedom  this  ideal,  that  they 
also  may  come  under  the  aegis  of  American  principles,  and  so  share, 
brothers  with  us,  in  the  great  principle  of  Washington,  Bolivar, 
Monroe— AMERICA  FOR  AMERICANS! 
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NE  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  administration  will  be  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  and  deserve  the  confidence  of 
our  sister  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America, 
and  to  promote  in  every  proper  and  honorable  way 
the  interests  which  are  common  to  the  peoples  of  the 
two  Continents.  I  earnestly  desire  the  most  cordial 
understanding  and  co-operation  between  the  peoples  and  leaders  of 
America  and,  therefore,  deem  it  my  duty  to  make  this  brief  statement. 
Co-operation  is  possible  only  when  supported  at  every  turn  by 
the  orderly  processes  of  just  government  based  upon  law,  not  upon 
arbitrary  or  irregular  force.  We  hold,  as  I  am  sure  all  thoughtful 
leaders  of  republican  government  everywhere  hold,  that  just 
government  rests  always  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  freedom  without  order  based  upon  law  and  upon 
public  conscience  and  approval.  We  shall  look  to  make  these  prin- 
ciples the  basis  of  mutual  intercourse,  respect,  and  helpfulness  be- 
tween our  sister  republics  and  ourselves.  We  shall  lend  our  in- 
fluence of  every  kind  to  the  realization  of  these  principles  in  fact  and 
practice,  knowing  that  disorder,  personal  intrigue,  and  defiance  of 
constitutional  rights  weaken  and  discredit  government  and  injure  none 
so  much  as  the  people  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  their  com- 
mon life  and  their  common  affairs  so  tainted  and  disturbed.  We  can 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  seek  to  seize  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  advance  their  own  personal  interests  or  ambition.  We  are 
the  friends  of  peace,  but  we  know  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  or 
stable  peace  in  such  circumstances.  As  friends,  therefore,  we  shall 
prefer  those  who  act  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  honor,  who  protect 
private  rights,  and  respect  the  restraints  of  constitutional  provision. 
Mutual  respect  seems  to  us  the  indispensable  foundation  of  friendship 
between  States,  as  between  individuals. 

The  United  States  has  nothing  to  seek  in  Central  and  South 
America  except  the  lasting  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  two  con- 
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tinents,  the  security  of  governments  intended  for  the  people  and  for 
no  special  group  or  interest,  and  the  development  of  personal  and 
trade  relationship  between  the  two  continents  which  shall  redound 
to  the  profit  and  advantage  of  both  and  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  neither. 

From  these  principles  may  be  read  so  much  of  the  future  policy 
of  this  government  as  it  is  necessary  now  to  forecast;  and  in  the 
spirit  of  these  principles  I  may,  I  hope,  be  permitted  with  as  much 
confidence  as  earnestness  to  extend  to  the  governments  of  all  the 
Republics  of  America  the  hand  of  genuine  disinterested  friendship 
and  to  pledge  my  own  honor  and  the  honor  of  my  colleagues  to  every 
enterprise  of  peace  and  amity  that  a  fortunate  future  may  disclose. 
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HE  committee  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the 
President's  message  as  relates  to  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can colonies,  have,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
House,  deliberately  considered  the  subject  before 
them,  and  directed  a  report,  in  part,  to  be  submitted 
'to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  in  the  form  of  a 


public  declaration  as  follows: 


Whereas,  several  of  the  American  Spanish  provinces  have  rep- 
resented to  the  United  States  that  it  has  been  found  expedient  for 
them  to  associate  and  form  federal  governments  upon  the  elective 
and  representative  plan,  and  to  declare  .themselves  free  and  inde- 
pendent: Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  they  behold, 
with  friendly  interest,  the  establishment  of  independent  sovereignties 
by  the  Spanish  provinces  in  America,  consequent  upon  the  actual 
state  of  the  monarchy  to  which  they  belonged;  that,  as  neighbors 
and  inhabitants  of  the  same  hemisphere,  the  United  States  feel  great 
solicitude  for  their  welfare ;  and  that,  when  those  provinces  shall  have 
attained  the  conditions  of  nations,  by  the  just  exercise  of  their  rights, 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  will  unite  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  establishing  with  them,  as  sovereign  and  independent  states, 
such  amicable  relations  and  commercial  intercourse  as  may  require 
their  legislative  authority. 
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House  of  Representatives,  December  5,  1811. 
Sir: 

In  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  so  much  of  the 
President's  message  of  the  5th  of  November,  as  relates  to  the  Spanish 
American  provinces,  I  beg  leave  to  inquire  whether  it  is  known  to 
our  Government  that  any  of  those  provinces  have  declared  themselves 
independent,  or  that  material  changes  have  taken  place  in  their 
political  relations.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  my  request  will 
fie  understood  to  extend  to  those  communications  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Executive,  it  would  be  improper  to  disclose. 

Be  pleased,  sir,  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration 
and  respect. 

SAM.  L.  MITCHELL. 
HON.  JAMES  MONROE. 

Washington,  Department  of  State,  December  9,  1811. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest contained  in  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst,  a  copy  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  made  by  the  provinces  of  Venezuela.  This  act 
was  communicated  to  this  Government  by  order  of  the  Congress, 
composed  of  deputies  from  those  provinces,  assembled  at  Caraccas. 
It  is  not  ascertained  that  any  other  of  the  Spanish  provinces  have,  as 
yet,  entered  into  similar  declarations;  but  it  is  known  that  most,  if 
not  all  of  them,  on  the  continent,  are  in  a  revolutionary  state.  The 
progress  made  in  that  direction  by  some  of  them  will  best  appear  in 
the  documents  which  have  already  been  communicated  to  you. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

JAS.  MONROE. 
The  HON.  SAMUEL  L.  MITCHELL,  &c. 
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BOLIVIA 
Massive  relic  of  the  ancient  races  whose  modern  descendant  is  here  pictured 


THE   MONUMENT   TO   INDEPENDENCE   IN   MEXICO   CITY 
Dedicated    September    16.    1910 


MONUMENT  TO  HIDALGO.  THE  PATRIOT-PRIEST,  "FATHER 

OF   MEXICAN    INDEPENDENCE" 
Before   the   Parish   Church   at   Dolores 
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5fnnu  An  Arrnwul  Hint  ten  in  1H0H 

HE  grand  interest  excited  by  the  State  of  Spain  in 
1808,  was,  the  consideration  that  it  would  in  all 
probability  sever  the  mother  country  from  the  colonies, 
and  open  a  new  theatre  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  would  change  the  politics  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  world.  The  balance  of  Europe 
being  overthrown,  it  was  a  consolation  to  look  to  a  balance  on  a  grand 
scale:  a  balance  of  the  world.  It  was  not  indeed  the  contemplation 
of  a  magnificent  order  of  affairs  that  at  first  aroused  the  Spanish 
colonies  to  the  exercise  of  their  faculties,  but  that  ardent  devotion  to 
the  monarch,  by  which  the  Spaniards  are  particularly  distinguished, 
and  indignation  against  his  cruel  and  perfidious  oppressor.  But  it 
was  easy  to  foresee,  that  the  great  Spanish  continent  in  America  with 
the  adjacent  isles,  forced  into  a  situation  in  which  it  was  under  a 
necessity  of  governing  and  acting  for  itself,  would  never  return  to 
such  a  state  of  dependence  and  dejection  as  that  under  which  it  had 
laboured  for  centuries,  even  though  King  Ferdinand  should  be  restored 
to  his  throne,  which  became  every  day  less  and  less  probable. 

The  central  junta,  in  conformity  with  the  uniform  intentions  of 
the  central  juntas,  declared  that  the  colonies  in  Asia  and  America 
should  not  be  considered  as  independent  provinces,  but  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  the  metropolis  and  mother  country.  This  was  also  de- 
clared in  the  new  constitution  framed  for  Spain  by  Buonaparte. 

In  the  Canaries,  in  Mexico,  and  the  Floridas,  Cuba,  and  the 
other  islands,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  South  America,  every 
Spaniard,  as  if  animated  by  the  same  soul,  breathed  the  same  senti- 
ments of  devotion  to  the  king  and  detestation  of  the  monster  who 
wished  to  usurp  his  throne.  The  vengeance  of  many,  as  is  natural 
in  burning  climates,  would  have  been  wrecked  on  unoffending  indi- 
viduals of  the  French  nation.  In  the  Floridas  the  French  were  so 
apprehensive  of  falling  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  fled  with  their  effects  into  the  territories  of  the  United 
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States.  But  the  moderation,  wisdom,  and  justice  of  men  in  authority, 
restrained  the  fury  of  the  populace.  The  proclamations  of  the  Spanish 
governors  in  the  colonies,  for  sense,  reason,  and  justice  equal  those 
of  old  Spain,  and  for  a  fervent  eloquence,  perhaps  even  exceed  them. 
The  proclamation  of  Marcius  Somernelos,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
land  forces,  and  governor  of  the  isles  of  Cuba,  in  a  proclamation  i8th 
of  July,  exhorts  the  natives  to  repress  the  natural  impetuosity  of 
their  character,  and  to  let  the  peaceable  French  who  had  sought  an 
asylum  amongst  them  from  oppression,  find  protection.  The  Marquis 
of  Villa  Vicensis,  commander  in  chief  of  the  marine,  in  one  of  the 
same  date,  says:  "Let  us  swear  that  if  every  Spaniard  in  our  mother 
country  should  fall,  which  ought  not  and  cannot  be  feared,  Spain, 
notwithstanding  this,  shall  not  cease  to  exist.  Is  not  this  country  also 
Spain?  Are  not  we  also  Spaniards?  And  shall  not  Ferdinand  VII 
and  his  successors  reign  over  us? — Remember! — The  French  in  Cuba 
are  not  mercenary  assassins !  Not  servants  or  subjects  of  Napoleon." 
General  Linieres,  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  Frenchman,  in  his  proc- 
lamation upon  the  state  of  affairs,  after  recommending  concord,  said, 
"Let  us  imitate  the  example  of  our  ancestors  in  this  happy  land,  who 
wisely  escaped  the  disasters  that  afflicted  Spain  in  the  war  of  the 
succession,  by  awaiting  the  fate  of  the  mother  country,  to  obey  the 
legitimate  authority  occupying  the  sovereignty."  Hostilities  were  every- 
where else  declared  against  France,  and  the  most  liberal  and  prompt 
contributions  remitted  to  the  patriots  in  old  Spain.  This  year  the 
French  wTere  driven  out  of  the  islands  of  Porto  Rico,  Deseada,  and 
Morie  Galante. 
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ONVENTION  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible 
Trinity. 

Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  having, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  events  which  have  marked  the  course  of 
the  three  last  years  in  Europe,  and  especially  of  the  blessings  which 
it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  shower  down  upon  these  States, 
which  place  their  confidence  and  their  hope  on  it  alone,  acquired  the 
intimate  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  founding  the  conduct  to  be 
observed  by  the  Powers  in  their  reciprocal  relations  upon  the  sublime 
truths  which  the  Holy  Religion  of  our  Savior  teaches— 

They  solemnly  declare  that  the  present  act  has  no  other  object 
than  to  publish,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  their  fixed  resolution, 
both  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  states,  and  in  their 
political  relations  with  every  other  Government,  to  take  for  their  sole 
guide  the  precepts  of  the  Holy  Religion;  namely,  the  precepts  of 
justice,  Christian  charity,  and  peace,  which,  far  from  being  applicable 
only  to  private  concerns,  must  have  an  immediate  influence  on  the 
Councils  of  Princes,  and  guide  all  their  steps,  as  being  the  only  means 
of  consolidating  human  institutions,  and  remedying  their  imperfec- 
tions. In  consequence  their  Majesties  have  agreed  on  the  following 
articles  :  — 

Art.  i.  Conformably  to  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
which  command  all  men  to  consider  each  other  as  brethren,  the  three 
contracting  Monarchs  will  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  true  and 
indissoluble  fraternity,  and  considering  each  other  as  fellow  country- 
men, they  will  on  all  occasions,  and  in  all  places  lend  each  other  aid  and 
assistance;  and  regarding  themselves  towards  their  subjects  and 
armies  as  fathers  of  families,  they  will  lead  them,  in  the  -same  spirit 
of  fraternity  with  which  they  are  animated,  to  protect  religion,  peace 
and  justice. 

Act  2.  In  consequence,  the  sole  principle  in  force,  whether  be- 
tween the  said  Governments  or  between  their  subjects,  shall  be  that 
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of  doing  each  other  reciprocal  service,  and  of  testifying,  by  unalterable 
good  will,  the  mutual  affection  with  which  they  ought  to  be  animated, 
to  consider  themselves  all  as  members  of  one  and  the  same  Christian 
nation,  the  three  Allied  Princes  looking  on  themselves  as  merely  dele- 
gated by  Providence  to  govern  three  branches  of  the  one  family, 
namely,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia;  thus  confessing  that  the  Chris- 
tian world,  of  which  they  and  their  people  form  a  part,  has,  in  reality, 
no  other  sovereign  than  Him  to  whom  alone  power  really  belongs,  be- 
cause in  Him  alone  are  found  all  the  treasures  of  love,  science,  and 
infinite  wisdom,  that  is  to  say,  God,  our  Divine  Savior,  the  Word  of 
the  Most  High,  the  Word  of  Life.  Their  Majesties  consequently 
recommend  to  their  people,  with  the  most  tender  solicitude,  as  the 
sole  means  of  enjoying  that  peace  which  arises  from  a  good  conscience, 
and  which  alone  is  durable,  to  strengthen  themselves  every  day  more 
and  more  in  the  principles  and  exercises  of  the  duties  which  the 
Divine  Savior  has  taught  to  mankind. 

Art  3.  All  the  Powers  who  shall  choose  solemnly  to  avow  the 
sacred  principles  which  have  dictated  the  present  act,  and  shall  ac- 
knowledge how  important  it  is  for  the  happiness  of  nations,  too  long 
agitated,  that  these  truths  should  henceforth  exercise  over  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind  all  the  influence  which  belongs  to  them,  will  be  re- 
ceived with  equal  ardour  and  affection  into  this  holy  alliance. 

Done  in  triplicate,  and  signed  at  Paris,  the  year  of  grace,  1815, 
1 4th  (26th)  September. 

(L.  S.)     FRANCIS, 

(L.  S.)     FREDERICK  WILLIAM, 

(L.  S.)     ALEXANDER. 
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HENRY  CLAY 


N  contemplating  the  great  struggle  in  which  Spanish 
America  is  now  engaged,  our  attention  is  first  fixed 
by  the  immensity  and  character  of  the  country  which 
Spain  seeks  again  to  subjugate.  Stretching  on  the 
Pacific  ocean  from  about  the  fortieth  degree  of  north 
latitude  to  about  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude, and  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  (exclusive 
of  East  Florida)  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  along  the  South 
Atlantic  to  near  Cape  Horn  ;  it  is  about  five  thousand  miles  in  length' 
and  in  some  places  near  three  thousand  in  breadth.  Within  this 
vast  region  we  behold  the  most  sublime  and  interesting  objects  of 
creation  ;  the  loftiest  mountains,  the  most  majestic  rivers  in  the  world  ; 
the  richest  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  choicest  productions 
of  the  earth.  We  behold  there  a  spectacle  still  more  interesting  and 
sublime  —  the  glorious  spectacle  of  eighteen  millions  of  people,  strug- 
gling to  burst  their  chains  and  to  be  free.  When  we  take  a  little  nearer 
and  more  detailed  view,  we  perceive  that  nature  has,  as  it  were,  or- 
dained that  this  people  and  this  country  shall  ultimately  constitute 
several  different  nations.  Leaving  the  United  States  on  the  north, 
we  come  to  New  Spain,  or  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico  on  the  south  ; 
passing  by  Guatemala,  we  reach  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Grenada,  the 
late  captain-generalship  of  Venezuela,  and  Guiana,  lying  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Andes.  Stepping  over  the  Brazils,  we  arrive  at  the  United 
provinces  of  La  Plata,  and  crossing  the  Andes,  we  find  Chili  on  their 
west  side,  and,  further  north,  the  vice-royalty  of  Lima,  or  Peru.  Each 
of  these  several  parts  is  sufficient  in  itself,  in  point  of  limits,  to  con- 
stitute a  powerful  state  ;  and,  in  point  of  population,  that  which  has  the 
smallest,  contains  enough  to  make  it  respectable.  Throughout  all  the 
extent  of  that  great  portion  of  the  world,  which  I  have  attempted  thus 
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hastily  to  describe,  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  dominion  of  Spain 
has  manifested  itself.  The  revolution  has  been  attended  with  various 
degrees  of  success  in  the  several  parts  of  Spanish  America.  In  some 
it  has  been  already  crowned,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  with  complete 
success,  and  in  all  I  am  persuaded  that  independence  has  struck  such 
deep  root,  that  the  power  of  Spain  can  never  eradicate  it.  What  are 
the  causes  of  this  great  movement? 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  thrones  of 
Montezuma  and  the  Incas  of  Peru,  Spain  erected  the  most  stupendous 
system  of  colonial  despotism  that  the  world  has  ever  seen — the  most 
vigorous,  the  most  exclusive.  The  great  principle  and  object  of  this 
system  has  been  to  render  one  of  the  largest  portions  of  the  world 
exclusively  subservient,  in  all  its  faculties,  to  the  interests  of  an 
inconsiderable  spot  in  Europe.  To  effectuate  this  aim  of  her  policy, 
she  locked  up  Spanish  America  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties,  any  foreigner  from  entering 
any  part  of  it.  To  keep  the  natives  themselves  ignorant  of  each  other, 
and  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  several  parts  of  her  American 
possessions,  she  next  prohibited  the  inhabitants  of  one  vice-royalty 
or  government  from  visiting  those  of  another ;  so  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Mexico,  for  example,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  vice-royalty  of 
New  Granada.  The  agriculture  of  those  vast  regions  was  so  regulated 
and  restrained  as  to  prevent  all  collision  with  the  agriculture  of 
the  peninsula.  Where  nature,  by  the  character  and  composition  of 
the  soil,  had  commanded,  the  abominable  system  of  Spain  has  for- 
bidden the  growth  of  certain  articles.  Thus  the  olive  and  the  vine, 
to  which  Spanish  America  is  so  well  adapted,  are  prohibited  wher- 
ever their  culture  can  interfere  with  the  olive  and  the  vine  of  the 
peninsula.  The  commerce  of  the  country,  in  the  direction  and  objects 
of  the  exports  and  imports  is  also  subjected  to  the  narrow  and  selfish 
viewrs  of  Spain,  and  fettered  by  the  odious  spirit  of  monopoly,  existing 
in  Cadiz.  She  has  sought,  by  scattering  discord  among  the  several 
castes  of  her  American  population,  and  by  a  debasing  course  of  edu- 
cation, to  perpetuate  her  oppression.  Whatever  concerns  public  law, 
or  the  science  of  government,  all  writers  upon  political  economy,  or 
that  tend  to  give  vigor,  and  freedom,  and  expansion,  to  the  intellect, 
are  prohibited.  Gentlemen  would  be  astonished  by  the  long  list  of 
distinguished  authors,  whom  she  proscribes,  to  be  found  in  Depon's 
and  other  works.  A  main  feature  of  her  policy  is  that  which  con- 
stantly elevates  the  European  and  depresses  the  American  character. 
Out  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  viceroys  and  captains 
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general,  whom  she  has  appointed  since  the  conquest  of  America,  about 
eighteen  only  have  been  from  the  body  of  the  American  population.  On 
all  occasions,  she  seeks  to  raise  and  promote  her  European  subjects, 
and  to  degrade  and  humiliate  the  Creoles.  Wherever  in  America  her 
sway  extends,  everything  seems  to  pine  and  wither  beneath  its  bane- 
ful influence.  The  richest  regions  of  the  earth:  man,  his  happiness 
and  his  education,  all  the  fine  faculties  of  his  soul,  are  regulated  and, 
modified,  and  moulded,  to  suit  the  execrable  purposes  of  an  inexorable 
despotism. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Spanish  America,  in  1808,  when  the  famous  transactions  of  Bayonne 
occurred.  The  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  (for  Spanish  America 
has  always  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  empire)  ab- 
dicated his  throne  and  became  a  voluntary  captive.  Even  at  this  day, 
one  does  not  know  whether  he  should  most  condemn  the  baseness 
and  perfidy  of  the  one  party,  or  despise  the  meanness  and  imbecility 
of  the  other.  If  the  obligation  of  obedience  and  allegiance  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  colonies  to  the  king  of  Spain,  it  was  founded  on 
the  duty  of  protection  which  he  owed  them.  By  disqualifying  him- 
self for  the  performance  of  his  duty,  they  became  released  from  that 
obligation.  The  monarchy  was  dissolved ;  and  each  integral  part  had 
a  right  to  seek  its  own  happiness  by  the  institution  of  any  new  govern- 
ernment  adapted  to  its  wants.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  successor  de 
facto  of  Ferdinand,  recognized  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  colonies, 
and  recommended  them  to  establish  their  independence.  Thus,  upon 
the  ground  of  strict  right;  upon  the  footing  of  a  mere  legal  question, 
••rued  by  forensic  rules,  the  colonies,  being  absolved  by  the  acts 
of  the  parent  country  from  the  duty  of  subjection  to  it,  had  an  in- 
disputable right  to  set  up  for  themselves.  But  I  take  a  broader  and 
a  bolder  position.  I  maintain,  that  an  oppressed  people  are  authorized, 
whenever  they  can,  to  rise  and  break  their  fetters.  This  was  the 
great  principle  of  the  English  revolution.  It  was  the  great  principle 
of  our  own.  Vattel,  if  authority  were  wanting,  expressly  supports 
this  right .  We  must  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  founders 
of  our  liberty,  say  that  they  were  rebels,  traitors,  and  that  we  are 
at  this  moment  legislating  without  competent  powers,  before  we  can 
condemn  the  cause  of  Spanish  America.  Our  revolution  was  mainly 
directed  against  the  mere  theory  of  tyranny.  We  had  suffered  com- 
paratively but  little;  we  had,  in  some  respects,  been  kindly  treated;  but 
our  intrepid  and  intelligent  fathers  saw,  in  the  usurpation  of  the 
power  to  levy  an  inconsiderable  tax,  the  long  train  of  oppressive  acts 
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that  were  to  follow.  They  rose;  they  breasted  the  storm;  they 
achieved  our  freedom.  Spanish  America  for  centuries  has  been 
doomed  to  the  practical  effects  of  an  odious  tyranny.  If  we  were 
justified,  she  is  more  than  justified. 

I  am  no  propagandist.  I  would  not  seek  to  force  upon  other 
nations  our  principles  and  our  liberty,  if  they  do  not  want  them.  I 
would  not  disturb  the  repose  even  of  a  detestable  despotism.  But,  if 
an  abused  and  an  oppressed  people  will  their  freedom;  if  they  seek 
to  establish  it;  if,  in  truth,  they  have  established  it;  we  have  a  right, 
as  a  sovereign  power,  to  notice  the  fact  and  to  act  as  circumstances 
and  our  interest  require.  I  will  say,  in  the  language  of  the  venerated 
father  of  my  country,  "born  in  a  land  of  liberty,  my  anxious  recol- 
lections, my  sympathetic  feelings,  and  my  best  wishes,  are  irresistibly 
excited  whensoever,  in  any  country,  I  see  an  oppressed  nation  unfurl 
the  banners  of  freedom."  Whenever  I  think  of  Spanish  America,  the 
image  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  my  mind  of  an  elder  brother, 
whose  education  has  been  neglected,  whose  person  has  been  abused 
and  maltreated,  and  who  has  been  disinherited  by  the  unkindness  of 
an  unnatural  parent.  And,  when  I  contemplate  the  glorious  struggle 
which  that  country  is  now  making,  I  think  I  behold  that  brother  rising, 
by  the  power  and  energy  of  his  fine  native  genius,  to  the  manly  rank 
which  nature  and  nature's  God  intended  for  him. 

If  Spanish  America  be  entitled  to  success  from  the  justness  of 
her  cause,  we  have  no  less  reason  to  wish  that  success,  from  the 
horrible  character  which  the  royal  arms  have  given  to  the  war. 
More  atrocities  than  those  which  have  been  perpetrated  during  its 
existence  are  not  to  be  found,  even  in  the  annals  of  Spain  herself. 
And  history,  reserving  some  of  her  blackest  pages  for  the  name  of 
Morillo,  is  prepared  to  place  him  by  the  side  of  his  great  prototype, 
the  infamous  desolater  of  the  Netherlands.  He  who  has  looked  into 
the  history  of  the  conduct  of  this  war  is  constantly  shocked  at  the 
revolting  scenes  which  it  portrays;  at  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the 
commanders  of  the  royal  forces,  to  treat,  on  any  terms,  with  the  other 
side;  at  the  denial  of  quarters;  at  the  butchery,  in  cold  blood,  of 
prisoners ;  at  the  violation  of  flags,  in  some  cases,  after  being  received 
with  religious  ceremonies;  at  the  instigation  of  slaves  to  rise  against 
their  owners;  and  at  acts  of  wanton  and  useless  barbarity.  Neither 
the  weakness  of  the  other  sex,  nor  the  imbecility  of  old  age,  nor  the 
innocence  of  infants,  nor  the  reverence  due  to  the  sacerdotal  char- 
acters can  stay  the  arm  of  royal  vengeance.  On  this  subject,  I  beg 
leave  to  trouble  the  committee  with  reading  a  few  passages  from  a 
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most  authentic  document,  the  manifesto  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Rio  del  la  Plata,  published  in  October  last.  This  is  a  paper  of  the 
highest  authority;  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  world;  it  asserts  facts  of 
notoriety  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  not  to  be  credited, 
that  the  congress  would  come  forward  with  a  statement  which  was 
not  true,  when  the  means,  if  it  were  false,  of  exposing  their  fabrica- 
tion, must  be  so  abundant  and  so  easy  to  command.  It  is  a  document, 
in  short,  that  stands  upon  the  same  footing  of  authority  with  our 
own  papers,  promulgated  during  the  revolution  by  our  congress.  I 
will  add,  that  many  of  the  facts  which  it  affirms  are  corroborated  by 
most  respectable  historical  testimony,  which  is  in  my  own  possession. 

"Memory  shudders  at  the  recital  of  the  horrors  that  were  com- 
mitted by  Goyeneche  in  Cochabamba.  Would  to  heaven  it  were  pos- 
sible to  blot  from  remembrance  the  name  of  that  ungrateful  and  blood- 
thirsty American ;  who,  on  the  day  of  his  entry,  ordered  the  virtuous 
governor  and  intendant,  Antesana,  to  be  shot;  who,  beholding  from 
the  balcony  of  his  house  that  infamous  murder,  cried  out  with  a 
ferocious  voice  to  the  soldiers,  that  they  must  not  fire  at  the  head, 
because  he  wanted  it  to  be  affixed  to  a  pole ;  and  who,  after  the  head 
was  taken  off,  ordered  the  cold  corpse  to  be  dragged  through  the 
streets ;  and,  by  a  barbarous  decree,  placed  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
the  citizens  at  "the  mercy  of  his  unbridled  soldiery,  leaving  them  to 
exercise  their  licentious  and  brutal  sway  during  several  days!  But 
those  blind  and  cruelly  capricious  men  (the  Spaniards)  rejected  the 
mediation  of  England,  and  dispatched  rigorous  orders  to  all  the  gen- 
erals to  aggravate  the  war,  and  to  punish  us  with  more  severity.  The 
scaffolds  were  everywhere  multiplied,  and  invention  was  racked  to 
devise  means  for  spreading  murder,  distress,  and  consternation. 

"Thenceforth  they  made  all  possible  efforts  to  spread  division 
amongst  us,  to  incite  us  to  mutual  extermination ;  they  have  slandered 
us  with  the  most  atrocious  calumnies;  accusing  us  of  plotting  the 
destruction  of  our  holy  religion,  the  abolition  of  all  morality,  and  of 
introducing  licentiousness  of  manners.  They  wage  a  religious  war 
against  us,  contriving  a  thousand  artifices  to  disturb  and  alarm  the 
consciences  of  the  people,  making  the  Spanish  bishops  issue  decrees 
of  ecclesiastical  condemnation,  public  excommunications,  and  dissem- 
inating, through  the  medium  of  some  ignorant  confessors,  fanatical 
doctrines  in  the  tribunal  of  penitence.  By  means  of  these  religious 
discords  they  have  divided  families  against  themselves;  they  have 
caused  disaffection  between  parents  and  children ;  they  have  dissolved 
the  tender  ties  which  unite  man  and  wife;  they  have  spread  rancor 
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and  implacable  hatred  between  brothers  most  endeared,  and  they  have 
presumed  to  throw  all  nature  into  discord. 

"  'They  have  adopted  the  system  of  murdering  men  indiscrim- 
inately, to  diminish  our  numbers :  and,  on  their  entry  into  towns,  they 
have  swept  off  all,  even  the  market  people,  leading  them  to  the  open 
squares,  and  there  shooting  them  one  by  one.  The  cities  of  Chuquisaca, 
and  Cochabamba  have  more  than  once  been  the  theatres  of  these 
horrid  slaughters. 

"They  have  intermixed  with  their  troops  soldiers  of  ours,  whom 
they  had  taken  prisoners,  carrying  away  the  officers  in  chains,  to 
garrisons  where  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  health  for  a  year;  they 
have  left  others  to  die  in  their  prisons,  of  hunger  and  misery,  and 
others  they  have  forced  to  hard  labor  on  the  public  works.  They  have 
exultingly  put  to  death  our  bearers  of  flags  of  truce,  and  have  been 
guilty  of  the  blackest  atrocities  to  our  chiefs,  after  they  had  sur- 
rendered, as  well  as  to  the  other  principal  characters,  in  disregard  of 
the  humanity  with  which  we  treated  prisoners;  as  a  proof  of  it,  witness 
the  deputy  Mutes  of  Potosi,  the  captai-ngeneral  Pumacagua,  general 
Angulo,  and  his  brother  commandant  Munecas,  and  other  partisan 
chiefs,  who  were  shot  in  cold  blood  after  having  been  prisoners  for 
several  days. 

'They  took  a  brutal  pleasure  in  cropping  the  ears  of  the  natives 
of  the  town  of  Ville-Grande,  and  sending  a  basket  full  of  them  as 
presents  to  the  headquarters.  They  afterwards  burnt  that  town,  and 
set  fire  to  thirty  other  populous  towns  of  Peru,  and,  worse  than  the 
worst  of  savages,  shutting  the  inhabitants,  up  in  the  houses  before 
setting  them  on  fire,  that  they  might  be  burnt  alive. 

'They  have  not-  only  been  cruel  and  unsparing  in  their  mode 
of  murder,  but  they  have  been  void  of  all  morality  and  public  decency, 
causing  aged  ecclesiastics  and  women  to  be  lashed  to  a  gun,  and 
publicly  flogged,  with  the  abomination  of  first  having  them  stripped, 
and  their  nakedness  exposed  to  shame,  in  the  presence  of  their  troops. 

"They  established  an  inquistorial  system  in  all  these  punishments ; 
they  have  seized  on  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  transported  them  across 
the  sea,  to  be  judged  for  suspected  crimes,  and  they  have  put  a  great 
number  of  citizens  to  death  everywhere,  without  accusation  or  the 
form  of  a  trial. 

"They  have  invented  a  crime  of  unexampled  horror,  in  poisoning 
our  water  and  provisions,  when  they  were  conquered  by  general  Pineto 
at  Lapaz ;  and,  in  return  for  the  kindness  with  which  we  treated  them, 
after  they  had  surrendered  at  discretion,  they  had  the  barbarity  to 
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blow  up  the  head-quarters,  under  which  they  had  constructed  a  mine, 
and  prepared  a  train  beforehand. 

"He  has  branded  us  with  the  stigma  of  rebels,  the  moment  he 
returned  to  Madrid;  he  refused  to  listen  to  our  complaints,  or  to  re- 
ceive our  supplications;  and,  as  an  act  of  extreme  favor,  he  offered 
us  pardon.  He  confirmed  the  viceroys,  governors,  and  generals  whom 
he  found  actually  glutted  with  carnage.  He  declared  us  guilty  of  a 
high  misdeamenor,  for  having  dared  to  frame  a  constitution  for  our 
own  government,  free  from  the  control  of  a  deified,  absolute,  and 
tyrannical  power,  under  which  we  had  groaned  three  centuries;  a 
measure  that  could  be  offensive  only  to  a  prince,  an  enemy  to  justice 
and  beneficence,  and  consequently  unworthy  to  rule  over  us. 

"He  then  undertook,  with  the  aid  of  his  ministers,  to  equip  large 
military  armaments,  to  be  directed  against  us.  He  caused  numerous 
armies  to  be  sent  out,  to  consummate  the  work  of  devastation,  fire, 
and  plunder. 

"J  le  has  sent  his  generals,  with  certain  decrees  of  pardon,  which 
they  publish  to  deceive  the  ignorant,  and  induce  them  to  facilitate 
their  entrance  into  towns,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  has  given  them 
other  secret  instructions,  authorizing  them,  as  soon  as  they  could  get 
possession  of  a  place,  to  hang,  burn,  confiscate,  and  sack;  to  encourage 
private  assassinations,  and  to  commit  every  species  of  injury  in  their 
power  against  the  deluded  beings  who  had  confided  in  his  pretended 
pardon.  It  is  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon  that  the  heads 
of  patriot  officers,  prisoners,  are  fixed  up  in  the  highways,  that  they 
beat  and  stoned  to  death  a  commandant  of  light  troops,  and  that, 
after  having  killed  Colonel  Camugo,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  hands 
of  the  indecent  Centeno,  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  as  a  present 
to  General  Pazuela,  telling  him  it  was  a  miracle  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
Carmelites." 

In  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  Spanish  America, 
the  United  States  have  the  deepest  interest.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  my  firm  belief,  that  there  is  no  question  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  which  has  ever  risen,  or  which  I  can  conceive  as  ever 
occurring,  in  the  decision  of  which  we  have  had  or  can  have  so  much 
at  stake.  This  interest  concerns  our  politics,  our  commerce,  our 
navigation.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Spanish  America,  once 
independent,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  governments  estab- 
lished in  its  several  parts,  these  governments  will  be  animated  by  art 
American  feeling,  and  guided  by  an  American  policy.  They  will 
obey  the  laws  of  the  system  of  the  new  world,  of  which  they  will  com- 
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pose  a  part,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Europe.  Without  the  in- 
fluence of  that  vortex  in  Europe,  the  balance  of  power  between  its 
several  parts,  the  preservation  of  which  has  so  often  drenched  Europe 
in  blood,  America  is  sufficiently  remote  to  contemplate  the  new  wars 
which  are  to  afflict  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  a  calm  if  not  a  cold 
and  indifferent  spectator.  In  relation  to  those  wars,  the  several  parts 
of  America  will  generally  stand  neutral.  And  as,  during  the  period 
when  they  rage,  it  will  be  important  that  a  liberal  system  of  neutrality 
should  be  adopted  and  observed,  all  America  will  be  interested  in 
maintaining  and  enforcing  such  a  system.  The  independence  of 
Spanish  America,  then,  is  an  interest  of  primary  consideration.  Next 
to  that,  and  highly  important  in  itself,  is  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  their  governments.  That  is  a  question,  however,  for  them- 
selves. They  will,  no  doubt,  adopt  those  kinds  of  governments  which 
are  best  suited  to  their  condition,  best  calculated  for  their  happiness. 
Anxious  as  I  am  that  they  should  be  free  governments,  we  have  no 
right  to  prescribe  for  them.  They  are,  and  ought  to  be,  the  sole 
judges  for  themselves.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
will  in  most,  if  not  all,  parts  of  their  country  establish  free  govern- 
ments. We  are  their  great  example.  Of  us  they  constantly  speak  as> 
of  brothers,  having  a  similar  origin.  They  adopt  our  principles,  copy 
our  institutions,  and,  in  many  instances,  employ  the  very  language  and 
sentiments  of  our  revolutionary  papers. 

"Having,  then,  been  thus  impelled  by  the  Spaniards  and  their 
King,  we  have  calculated  all  the  consequences,  and  have  constituted 
ourselves  independent,  prepared  to  exercise  the  right  of  nature  to 
defend  ourselves  against  the  ravages  of  tyranny,  at  the  risk  of  our 
honr,  our  lives,  and  fortune.  We  have  sworn  to  the  only  King  we 
acknowledge,  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  that  we  will  not  abandon 
the  cause  of  justice;  that  we  will  not  suffer  the  country  which  He 
has  given  us  to  be  buried  in  ruins,  and  inundated  with  blood,  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner." 

But  it  is  sometimes  said,  that  they  are  too  ignorant  and  too  super- 
stitious to  admit  of  the  existence  of  free  government.  This  charge 
of  ignorance  is  often  urged  by  persons  themselves  actually  ignorant 
of  the  real  condition  of  that  people.  I  deny  the  alleged  fact  of  igno- 
rance; I  deny  the  inference  from  that  fact,  if  it  were  true,  that  they 
want  capacity  for  free  government ;  and  I  refuse  assent  to  the  further 
conclusion,  if  the  fact  were  true,  and  the  inference  just,  that  we  are 
to  be  indifferent  to  their  fate.  All  the  writers  of  the  most  established 
authority,  Depons,  Humboldt,  and  others,  concur  in  assigning  to  the 
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people  of  Spanish  America  great  quickness,  genius,  and  particular 
aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  others  which 
they  have  been  allowed  to  cultivate.  In  astronomy,  geology,  miner- 
ology,  chemistry,  botany,  and  so  forth,  they  are  allowed  to  make 
distinguished  proficiency.  They  justly  boast  their  Abzate,  Velasques, 
and  Gama,  and  other  illustrious  contributors  to  science.  They  have 
nine  universities,  and  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  it  is  affirmed  by  Humboldt, 
that  there  are  more  solid  scientific  establishments  than  in  any  city 
even  of  North  America.  I  would  refer  to  the  message  of  the  supreme 
dictator  of  La  Plata,  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  use 
for  another  purpose,  as  a  model  of  fine  composition  of  state  paper, 
challenging  a  comparison  with  any,  the  most  celebrated,  that  ever 
issued  from  the  pens  of  Jefferson  or  Madison.  Gentlemen  will  egre- 
giously  err,  if  they  form  their  opinions  of  the  present  moral  condition 
of  Spanish  America,  from  what  it  was  under  the  debasing  system  of 
Spain.  The  eight  years'  revolution  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  has 
already  produced  a  powerful  effect.  Education  has  been  attended  to, 
and  genius  developed. 

"As  soon  as  the  project  of  the  revolution  arose  on  the  shores  of 
La  Plata,  genius  and  talent  exhibited  their  influence ;  the  capacity  of 
the  people  became  manifest,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
were  soon  made  the  favorite  pursuit  of  the  youth.  As  far  as  the 
wants  or  the  inevitable  interruption  of  affairs  has  allowed,  everything 
has  been  done  to  disseminate  useful  information.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  has  indeed  met  with  some  occasional  checks;  but  in  Buenos 
Ayers  alone,  as  many  periodical  works  weekly  issue  from  the  press 
as  in  Spain  or  Portugal  put  together." 

The  fact  is  not  therefore  true,  that  the  imputed  ignorance  exists ; 
but,  if  it  do,  I  repeat,  I  dispute  the  inference.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
thrones,  that  man  is  too  ignorant  to  govern  himself.  Their  partisans 
assert  his  incapacity,  in  reference  to  all  nations;  if  they  cannot  com- 
mand universal  assent  to  the  proposition,  it  is  then  demanded  as  to 
particular  nations;  and  our  pride  and  our  presumption  too  often 
make  converts  of  us.  I  contend,  that  it  is  to  arraign  the  dispositions 
of  Providence  himself,  to  suppose  that  he  has  created  beings  incapable 
of  governing  themselves,  and  to  be  trampled  on  by  kings.  Self-gov- 
ernment is  the  natural  government  of  man,  and  for  proof,  I  refer  to 
the  aborigines  of  our  own  land.  Were  I  to  speculate  in  hypothesis 
unfavorable  to  human  liberty,  my  speculations  should  be  founded 
rather  upon  the  vices,  refinements,  or  density  of  population.  Crowded 
together  in  compact  masses,  even  if  they  were  philosophers,  the  con- 
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tagion  of  the  passions  is  communicated  and  caught,  and  the  effect  too 
often,  I  admit,  is  the  overthrow  of  liberty.  Dispersed  over  such  an 
immense  space  as  that  on  which  the  people  of  Spanish  America  are 
spread,  their  physical,  and  I  believe  also  their  moral,  condition  both 
favor  their  liberty. 

With  regard  to  their  superstition,  they  worship  the  same  God 
with  us.  Their  prayers  are  offered  up  in  their  temples  to  the  same 
Redeemer,  Whose  intercessions  we  expect  to  save  us.  Nor  is  there 
anything  in  the  Catholic  religion  unfavorable  to  freedom.  All  re- 
ligions, united  with  government,  are  more  or  less  inimical  to  liberty. 
All,  separated  from  government,  are  compatible  with  liberty.  If  the 
people  of  South  America  have  not  already  gone  as  far  in  religious 
toleration  as  we  have,  the  difference  in  their  condition  from  ours 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Everything  is  progressive;  and,  in  time, 
I  hope  to  see  them  imitating,  in  this  respect,  our  example.  But  grant 
that  the  people  of  Spanish  America  are  ignorant,  and  incompetent  for 
free  government,  to  whom  is  that  ignorance  to  be  ascribed?  Is  it 
not  to  the  execrable  system  of  Spain,  which  she  seeks  again  to  estab- 
lish and  to  perpetuate?  So  far  from  chilling  our  hearts,  it  ought  to 
increase  our  solicitude  for  our  unfortunate  brethren.  It  ought  to 
animate  us  to  desire  the  redemption  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
unborn  millions  from  the  brutif ying  effects  of  a  system  whose  tendency 
is  to  stifle  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  to  degrade  man  to  the  level 
of  beasts.  I  would  invoke  the  spirits  of  our  departed  fathers.  Was  it 
for  yourselves  only  that  you  nobly  fought?  No,  no!  It  was  the 
chains  that  were  forging  for  your  posterity  that  made  you  fly  to 
arms,  and,  scattering  the  elements  of  these  chains  to  the  winds,  you 
transmitted  to  us  the  rich  inheritance  of  liberty. 

^C^C^^i^C^C^^C^C 

Having  shown  that  the  cause  of  the  patriots  is  just,  and  that  we 
have  a  great  interest  in  its  successful  issue,  I  will  next  inquire  what 
course  of  policy  it  becomes  us  to  adopt.  I  have  already  declared  it  to 
be  one  of  strict  and  impartial  neutrality.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
their  interests,  it  is  not  expedient  for  our  own,  that  we  should  take 
part  in  the  war.  All  they  demand  of  us  is  a  just  neutrality.  It  is 
compatible  with  this  pacific  policy,  it  is  required  by  it,  that  we  should 
recognize  any  established  government,  if  there  be  any  established 
government  in  Spanish  America.  Recognition  alone,  without  aid, 
is  no  just  cause  of  war.  With  aid  it  is ;  not  because  of  the  recognition, 
but  because  of  the  aid;  as  aid,  without  recognition,  is  cause  of  war. 
The  truth  of  these  propositions  I  will  maintain  upon  principle,  by  the 
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practice  of  other  states,  and  by  the  usage  of  our  own.  There  is  no 
common  tribunal  among  nations,  to  pronounce  upon  the  fact  of  the 
sovereignty  of  a  new  state.  Each  power  does  and  must  judge  for 
itself.  It  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  so  to  judge.  A  nation,  in 
exerting  this  incontestable  right,  in  pronouncing  upon  the  indepen- 
dence, in  fact,  of  a  new  state,  takes  no  part  in  the  war.  It  gives 
neither  men,  nor  ships,  nor  money.  It  merely  pronounces  that,  in  so 
far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  institute  any  relations,  or  to  support  any 
intercourse  with  the  new  power,  that  power  is  capable  of  maintaining 
those  relations,  and  authorizing  that  intercourse.  Martens  and  other 

publicists  lay  down  these  principles. 

********* 

But  what  has  been  our  uniform  practice?  We  have  constantly 
proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  the  government  de  facto  is  that  we 
can  alone  notice.  Whatever  form  of  government  any  society  of  people 
adopts,  whoever  they  acknowledge  as  their  sovereign,  we  consider 
that  government  or  that  sovereign  as  the  one  to  be  acknowledged  by 
us.  We  have  invariably  abstained  from  assuming  a  right  to  decide 
in  favor  of  the  sovereign  de  jure,  and  against  the  sovereign  de  facto. 
That  is  a  question  for  the  nation  in  which  it  arises  to  determine.  And, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  sovereign  dc  facto  is  the  sovereign 
de  jure.  Our  own  revolution  stands  on  the  basis  of  the  right  of  a 
people  to  change  their  rulers.  I  do  not  maintain  that  every  immature 
revolution,  every  usurper,  before  his  power  is  consolidated,  is  to  be 
acknowledged  by  us ;  but  that  as  soon  as  stability  and  order  are  main- 
tained, no  matter  by  whom,  we  always  have  considered,  and  ought 
to  consider,  the  actual  as  the  true  government.  General  Washington, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  all,  while  they  were  respectively  presi- 
dents, acted  on  these  principles. 

********* 

If,  then,  there  be  an  established  government  in  South  America, 
deserving  to  rank  among  the  nations,  we  are  morally  and  politically 
bound  to  acknowledge  it,  unless  we  renounce  all  the  principles  which 
ought  to  guide,  and  which  hitherto  have  guided  our  councils.  I  shall 
now  undertake  to  show,  that  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  possess  such  a  government.  Its  limits,  extending  from  the 
south  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Pacific,  embrace  a  territory  equal  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  certainly  equal  to  it  exclusive  of  Louisiana.  Its 
population  is  about  three  millions,  more  than  equal  to  ours  at  the 
commencement  of  our  revolution.  That  population  is  a  hardy,  enter- 
prising, and  gallant  population.  The  establishments  of  Montevidio 
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and  Buenos  Ayres  have,  during  different  periods  of  their  history, 
been  attacked  by  the  French,  Dutch,  Danes,  Portuguese,  English,  and 
Spanish ;  and  such  is  the  martial  character  of  the  people  that,  in  every 
instance,  the  attack  has  been  repulsed.  In  1807,  general  Whitlocke, 
commanding  a  powerful  English  army,  was  admitted,  under  the  guise 
of  a  friend,  into  Buenos  Ayres,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  supposed  to 
have  demonstrated  inimical  designs,  he  was  driven  by  the  native  and 
unaided  force  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  country.  Buenos  Ayres 
has,  during  now  nearly  eight  years,  been,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  self-government.  The  capital,  containing  more  than  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants,  has  never  been  once  lost.  As  early  as  1811,  the 
regency  of  Old  Spain  made  war  upon  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  con- 
sequence subsequently  was  the  capture  of  a  Spanish  army  in  Monte- 
video, equal  to  that  of  Burgoyne.  This  government  has  now,  in  ex- 
cellent discipline,  three  well-appointed  armies,  with  the  most  abundant 
material  of  war;  the  army  of  Chili,  the  army  of  Peru,  and  the  army 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  first,  under  San  Martin,  has  conquered  Chili ; 
the  second  is  penetrating  in  a  northwestern  direction  from  Buenos- 
Ayres  into  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru;  and,  acording  to  the  last  ac- 
counts, had  reduced  the  ancient  seat  of  empire  of  the  Incas.  The  third 
remains  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  oppose  any  force  which  Spain  may  send 
against  it.  *  *  *  * 

Are  we  not  bound,  then,  upon  our  own  principles,  to  acknowledge 
this  new  republic?  If  we  do  not,  who  will?  Are  we  to  expect  that 
kings  will  set  us  the  example  of  acknowledging  the  only  republic  on 
earth,  except  our  own?  We  receive,  promptly  receive,  a  minister, 
from  whatever  king  sends  us  one.  From  the  great  powers  and  the 
little  powers,  we  accredit  ministers.  We  do  more:  we  hasten  to  re- 
ciprocate the  compliment;  and,  anxious  to  manifest  our  gratitude  for 
royal  civility,  we  send  for  a  minister  (as  in  the  case  of  Sweden  and 
the  Netherlands)  of  the  lowest  grade,  one  of  the  highest  rank  recog- 
nized by  our  laws.  We  are  the  natural  head  of  the  American  family. 
1  would  not  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  We  wisely  keep 
aloof  from  their  broils.  I  would  not  even  intermeddle  in  those  of 
other  parts  of  America,  further  than  to  exert  the  incontestable  rights 
appertaining  to  us  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  power;  and 
I  contend,  that  the  accrediting  of  a  minister  from  the  new  republic 
is  such  a  right.  We  are  bound  to  receive  their  minister,  if  we  mean 
to  be  really  neutral.  If  the  royal  belligerent  is  represented  and  heard 

at  our  government,  the  republican  belligerent  ought  also  to  be  heard. 

*     *     '* 
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She  has  been  called  the  "Literary  glory  and 
ornament  not  only  of  her  century,  hut  of  the 
whole  colonial  period." 
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BT 
JAMES  MONROE 

HE  civil  war,  which  has  so  long  prevailed  between  Spain 
and  the  provinces  in  South  America,  still  continues 
without  any  prospect  of  its  speedy  termination.  The 
information  respecting  the  condition  of  those  coun- 
tries, which  has  been  collected  by  the  commissioners 
recently  returned  from  thence,  will  be  laid  before 
Congress,  in  copies  of  their  reports,  with  such  other  information  as 
has  been  received  from  other  agents  of  the  United  States. 

It  appears  from  these  communications,  that  the  Government  of 
Buenos-  Ay  res  declared  itself  independent  in  July,  1816,  having  pre- 
viously exercised'  the  power  of  an  independent  government,  though 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  from  the  year  1810:  that  the 
Banda  Oriental,  Entre  Reos,  and  Paraguay,  with  the  city  of  Santa 
Fee,  all  of  which  are  also  independent,  are  unconnected  with  the 
present  Government  of  Buenos-  Ayres  :  that  Chili  has  declared  itself 
independent,  and  is  closely  connected  with  Buenos-  Ayres  ;  that  Vene- 
zuela has  also  declared  itself  independent,  and  now  maintains  the 
conflict  with  various  successes;  and  that  the  remaining  parts  of  South 
America,  except  Monte  Video,  and  such  other  portions  of  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  La  Plata  as  are  held  by  Portugal,  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  Spain,  or  in  a  certain  degree  under  her  influence. 

By  a  circular  note  addressed  by  the  minister  of  Spain  to  the  Allied 
Powers  with  whom  they  are  respectively  accredited,  it  appears  that 
the  Allies  have  undertaken  to  mediate  between  Spain  and  the  South 
American  provinces,  and  that  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  inter- 
position would  be  settled  by  a  Congress,  which  was  to  have  met  at 
A  i  \-la-Chapelle  in  September  last.  From  the  general  policy  and  course 
of  proceeding  observed  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  regard  to  this  contest, 

inferred  that  they  will  confine  their  interposition  to  the  expression 
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of  their  sentiments ;  abstaining  from  the  application  of  force.  I  state 
this  impression,  that  force  will  not  be  applied  with  the  greater  satis- 
faction, because  it  is  a  course  more  consistent  with  justice,  and  likewise 
authorizes  a  hope  that  the  calamities  of  war  will  be  confined  to  the 
parties  only,  and  will  be  of  shorter  duration. 

From  the  view  taken  of  this  subject,  founded  on  all  the  informa- 
tion that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  there  is  good  cause  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  course  heretofore  pursued  by  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  this  contest,  and  to  conclude  that  it  is  proper  to  adhere  to 
it,  especially  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
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JAMES  MONROE 


N  the  civil  war  existing  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
provinces  in  this  hemisphere  the  greatest  care  has 
been  taken  to  enforce  the  laws  intended  to  preserve 
an  impartial  neutrality.  Our  ports  have  continued  to 
be  equally  open  to  both  parties,  and  on  the  same  con- 
ditions ;  and  our  citizens  have  been  equally  restrained 
from  interfering  in  -favour  of  either  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other. 
The  progress  of  the  war,  however,  has  operated  manifestly  in  favour 
of  the  colonies.  Buenos-  Ayres  still  maintains  unshaken  the  indepen- 
dence which  it  declared  in  1816,  and  has  enjoyed  since  1810.  Like 
success  has  also  lately  attended  Chili  and  the  provinces  north  of  the 
La  Plata  bordering  on  it  ;  and  likewise  Venezuela. 

This  contest  has,  from  its  commencement,  been  very  interesting 
to  other  powers,  and  to  none  more  so  than  to  the  United  States.  A 
virtuous  people  may  and  will  confine  themselves  within  the  limits  of 
a  strict  neutrality;  but  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  behold  a  conflict 
so  vitally  important  to  their  neighbours  without  the  sensibility  and 
sympathy  which  naturally  belong  to  such  a  case.  It  has  been  the  steady 
purpose  of  this  government  to  prevent  that  feeling  leading  to  excess; 
and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  state  that  so  strong 
has  been  the  sense,  throughout  the  whole  community,  of  what  was 
due  to  the  character  and  obligations  of  the  nation  that  few  examples 
of  a  contrary  kind  have  occurred. 

The  distance  of  the  colonies  from  the  parent  country,  and  the 
great  extent  of  their  population  and  resources  gave  them  advantages 
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which,  it  was  anticipated  at  a  very  early  period,  would  be  difficult 
for  Spain  to  surmount.  The  steadiness,  consistency  and  success  with 
which  they  have  pursued  their  object,  as  evinced  more  particularly  by 
the  undisturbed  sovereignty  which  Buenos-Ayres  has  so  long  enjoyed, 
evidently  gave  them  a  strong  claim  to  the  favourable  consideration 
of  other  nations.  These  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
have  not  been  withheld  from  other  powers  with  whom  it  is  desirable  to 
act  in  concert.  Should  it  become  manifest  to  the  world  that  the  efforts 
of  Spain  to  subdue  those  provinces  will  be  fruitless  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  Spanish  government  itself  will  give  up  the  contest.  In  pro- 
ducing such  a  determination  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  opinion 
of  friendly  powers,  who  have  taken  no  part  in  the  controversy,  will 
have  their  merited  influence. 
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BY 
JAMES  MONROE 

O  the  Senate  and  House  of   Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

I  communicate  to  Congress  a  correspondence 
Which  has  taken  place  between  the  secretary  of  State 
and  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  his  Catholic  majesty  since  the  message  of  the  27th  of 
March  last,  respecting  the  treaty  which  was  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  on  the  22nd  of  Feb.,  1819. 

After  the  failure  of  his  Catholic  majesty  for  so  long  a  time  to 
ratify  the  treaty  it  was  expected  that  this  minister  would  have  brought 
with  him  the  ratification,  or  that  he  would  have  been  authorized  to 
give  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  territory  ceded  by  it  to  the 
United  States.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  treaty  is  still  unratified 
and  that  the  minister  has  no  authority  to  surrender  the  territory.  The 
object  of  his  mission  has  been  to  make  complaints  and  to  demand  ex- 
planations respecting  an  imputed  system  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  against  the  subjects  and  dominions  of 
Spain,  and  an  unfriendly  policy  in  their  government,  and  to  obtain 
new  stipulations  against  these  alleged  injuries  as  the  condition  On 
which  the  treaty  should  be  ratified. 

Tnexpected  as  such  complaints  and  such  a  demand  were  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  was  thought  proper  without  compromising 
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the  government  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  to  meet  them  promptly 
and  to  give  the  explanations  that  were  desired  on  every  subject  with 
the  utmost  candour.  The  result  has  proved  what  was  sufficiently 
well  known  before,  that  the  charge  of  a  systematic  hostility  being 
adopted  and  pursued  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  the  do- 
minions and  subjects  of  Spain  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation,  and 
that  their  government,  in  all  its  branches,  has  maintained,  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  that  neutrality  in  the  civil  war  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies  which  they  were  the  first  to  declare.  No  force  has  been 
collected,  nor  incursions  made,  from  within  the  United  States  against 
the  dominions  of  Spain;  nor  have  any  naval  equipments  been  per- 
mitted in  favour  of  either  party  against  the  other.  Their  citizens 
have  been  warned  of  the  obligations  incident  to  the  neutral  condition 
of  their  country ;  the  public  officers  have  been  instructed  to  see  that  the 
laws  were  fully  executed ;  and  severe  examples  have  been  made  of  some 
who  violated  them. 

In  regard  to  the  stipulation  proposed  as  the  condition  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  that  the  United  States  shall  abandon  the 
right  to  recognize  the  revolutionary  colonies  in  South  America  or  to 
form  other  relations  with  them  when  in  their  judgment  it  may  be 
just  and  expedient  so  to  do,  it  is  manifestly  so  repugnant  to  the  honour, 
and  even  to  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  discuss  it.  In  making  this  proposal  it  is  perceived  that 
his  Catholic  majesty  has  entirely  misconceived  the  principles  on  which 
this  government  had  acted  in  being  a  party  to  a  negotiation  so  long 
protracted,  for  claims  so  well  founded  and  reasonable,  as  he  likewise 
has  the  sacrifices  which  the  United  States  have  made,  comparatively 
with  Spain,  in  the  treaty  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  annex  so  extraor- 
dinary and  improper  a  condition. 

Had  the  minister  of  Spain  offered  an  unqualified  pledge  that  the 
treaty  should  be  ratified  by  his  sovereign  on  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  explanations  which  had  been  given  by  this  government,  there 
would  have  been  a  strong  motive  for  accepting  and  submitting  it  to 
the  Senate  for  their  advice  and  consent,  rather  than  to  resort  to 
other  measures  for  redress  however  justifiable  and  proper.  But  he 
gives  no  such  pledge.  On  the  contrary,  he  declares  explicitly  that  the 
refusal  of  this  government  to  relinquish  the  right  of  judging  and 
acting  for  itself  hereafter  according  to  circumstances  in  regard  to  the 
Spanish  colonies — a  right  common  to  all  nations — has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him,  under  his  instructions,  to  make  such  engagement. 
He  thinks  that  his  sovereign  will  be  induced,  by  his  communications, 
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to  ratify  the  treaty ;  but  still  he  leaves  him  free  either  to*  adopt  that 
measure  or  to  decline  it.  He  admits  that  the  other  objections  are 
essentially  removed,  and  will  not,  in  themselves,  prevent  the  ratifica- 
tion, provided  the  difficulty  on  the  third  point  is  surmounted.  The 
result,  therefore,  is  that  the  treaty  is  declared  to  have  no  obligation 
whatever;  that  its  ratification  is  made  to  depend,  not  on  the  considera- 
tions which  led  to  its  adoption  and  the  conditions  which  it  contains,  but 
on  a  new  article  unconnected  with  it,  respecting  which  a  new  negotia- 
tion must  be  opened  of  indefinite  duration  and  doubtful  issue. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject  the  course  to  be  pursued  would 
appear  to  be  direct  and  obvious,  if  the  affairs  of  Spain  had  remained 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were  when  the  minister  sailed.  But  it  is 
known  that  an  important  change  has  since  taken  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  which  cannot  fail  to  be  sensibly  felt  in  its  inter- 
course with  other  nations.  The  minister  of  Spain  has  essentially  de- 
clared his  inability  to  act  in  consequence  of  that  change.  With  him, 
however,  under  his  present  power,  nothing  could  be  done.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  must  now  be  assumed  on  full  consideration 
of  what  is  due  to  their  rights,  their  interests,  and  honour,  without  regard 
to  the  powers  or  incidents  of  the  late  mission.  We  may  at  pleasure 
occupy  the  territory  which  was  intended  and  provided  by  the  late 
treaty  as  an  indemnity  for  losses  so  long  since  sustained  by  our  citi- 
zens, but  still  nothing  could  be  settled  definitely  without  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  Is  this  the  time  to  make  the  pressure?  If  the 
United  States  were  governed  by  views  of  ambition  and  aggrandize- 
ment, many  strong  reasons  might  be  given  in  its  favour.  But  they 
have  no  objects  of  that  kind  to  accomplish ;  none  which  are  not  founded 
in  justice,  and  which  can  be  injured  by  forebearance.  Great  hope  is 
entertained  that  this  change  will  promote  the  happiness  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  The  good  order,  moderation,  and  humanity  which  have  char- 
acterized the  movement  are  the  best  guarantees  of  its  success.  The 
United  States  would  not  be  justified  in  their  own  estimation  should 
they  take  any  step  to  disturb  its  harmony.  When  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment is  completely  organized  on  the  principles  of  this  change,  as  it 
is  expected  it  soon  will  be,  there  is  just  ground  to  presume  that  our 
differences  with  Spain  will  be  speedily  and  satisfactorily  settled.  With 
these  remarks  I  submit  it  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  whether  it  will 
not  be  advisable  to  postpone  any  decision  on  this  subject  till  the  next 
session. 

JAMES  MONROE. 
Washington,  May  9,  1820. 
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BT 

JAMES  MONROE 

T  IS  understood,  that  the  colonies  in  South  America 
have  had  great  success  during  the  present  year  in 
the  struggle  for  their  independence.  The  new  gov- 
ernment of  Colombia  has  extended  its  territories  and 
considerably  augmented  its  strength;  and  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  civil  dissensions  had  for  some  time  be- 
fore prevailed,  greater  harmony  and  better  order  appear  to  have  been 
established.  Equal  success  has  attended  their  efforts  in  the  provinces 
on  the  Pacific.  It  has  long  been  manifest  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Spain  to  reduce  these  colonies  by  force;  and  equally  so,  that  no 
conditions  short  of  their  independence  would  be  satisfactory  to  them. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  that  the 
government  of  Spain,  guided  by  enlightened  and  liberal  councils,  will 
find  it  to  comport  with  its  interests,  and  due  to  its  magnanimity,  to 
terminate  this  exhausting  controversy  on  that  basis.  To  promote  this 
result  by  friendly  counsel  with  the  government  of  Spain  will  be  the 
object  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
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ON  Joaquin  de  Anduaga  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Washington,  March  9,  1822. 
Sir: 

In  the  National  Intelligencer  of  this  day,  I  have 
seen  the  message  sent  by  the  President  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  which  he  proposes  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  the  insurgent  Governments  of  Spanish 
America.  How  great  my  surprise  was  may  be  easily  judged  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  Spain  towards  this  republic, 
and  who  knows  the  immense  sacrifices  which  she  has  made  to  preserve 
her  friendship.  In  fact,  who  could  think  that,  in  return  for  the  cession 
of  her  most  important  provinces  in  this  hemisphere  ;  for  the  forgetting 
of  the  plunder  of  her  commerce  by  American  citizens;  for  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  their  navy  ;  and  for  as  great  proofs  of  friendship  as 
one  nation  can  give  another,  this  Executive  would  propose  that  the 
insurrection  of  the  ultramarine  possessions  of  Spain  should  be  recog- 
nized? And,  moreover,  will  not  his  astonishment  be  augmented  to 
see  that  this  Power  is  desirous  to  give  the  destructive  example  of 
sanctioning  the  rebellion  of  provinces  which  have  received  no  offence 
from  the  mother  country  to  those  to  whom  she  has  granted  a  partici- 
pation of  a  free  constitution,  and  to  whom  she  has  extended  all  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  Spanish  citizens?  In  vain  will  a  parallel 
be  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  the  emancipation  of  this  republic 
and  that  which  the  Spanish  rebels  attempt;  and  history  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that,  if  a  harassed  and  persecuted  province  has  a  right  to 
break  its  chains,  others,  loaded  with  benefits,  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
freemen,  ought  only  to  bless  and  embrace  more  closely  the  protecting 
country  which  has  bestowed  such  favors  upon  them. 

But  even  admitting  that  morality  ought  to  yield  to  policy;  what 
i^  the  present  state  of  Spanish  America,  and  what  are  its  Governments, 
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to  entitle  them  to  recognition?  Buenos  Ayres  is  sunk  in  the  most 
complete  anarchy,  and  each  day  sees  new  despots  produced,  who 
disappear  the  next.  Peru,  conquered  by  a  rebel  army,  has  near  the 
gates  of  its  capital  another  Spanish  army  aided  by  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. In  Chili  an  individual  suppresses  the  sentiments  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  his  violence  presages  a  sudden  change.  On  the  coast  of 
Firma,  also,  the  Spanish  banners  wave,  and  the  insurgent  generals  are 
occupied  in  quarreling  with  their  own  compatriots,  who  prefer  taking 
the  part  of  a  free  Power  to  that  of  being  the  slave  of  an  adventurer. 
In  Mexico,  too,  there  is  no  Government;  and  the  result  of  the  ques- 
tions which  the  chiefs  commanding  there  have  put  to  Spain  is  not 
known.  Where,  then,  are  those  Governments  which  ought  to  be 
recognized?  Where  the  pledges  of  their  stability?  Where  the  proof 
that  those  provinces  will  not  return  to  a  union  with  Spain,  when  so 
many  of  their  inhabitants  desire  it?  And,  in  fine,  where  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  sanction  and  declare  legitimate  a  rebellion  without 
cause,  and  the  event  of  which  is  not  even  decided? 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  prove  that,  if  the  state  of  Spanish 
America  were  such  as  it  were  represented  in  the  message;  that  if 
the  existence  of  its  Governments  were  certain  and  established ;  that  if 
the  impossibility  of  its  reunion  with  Spain  were  so  indisputable;  and 
that  if  the  justice  of  its  recognition  were  so  evident,  the  Powers  of 
Europe,  interested  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  countries  so  important 
for  their  commerce,  would  have  been  negligent  in  fulfilling  it.  But, 
seeing  how  distant  the  prospect  is  of  even  this  result,  and  faithful  to 
the  ties  which  unite  them  with  Spain,  they  await  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  and  abstain  from  doing  a  gratuitous  injury  to  a  friendly  Gov- 
ernment, the  advantages  of  which  are  doubtful,  and  the  odium  certain. 
Such  will  be  that  which  Spain  will  receive  from  the  United  States,  in 
case  the  recognition  proposed  in  the  message  should  take  effect;  and 
posterity  will  be  no  less  liable  to  wonder  that  the  power  which  has 
received  the  most  proofs  of  the  friendship  of  Spain  would  be  the  one 
delighted  with  being  the  first  to  take  a  step  which  could  only  have 
been  expected  from  another  that  had  been  injured. 

Although  I  could  enlarge  upon  this  disagreeable  subject,  I  think 
ft  useless  to  do  so,  because  the  sentiments  which  the  message  ought 
to  excite  in  the  breast  of  every  Spaniard  can  be  no  secret  to  you. 
Those  which  the  King  of  Spain  will  experience  at  receiving  a  notifica- 
tion so  unexpected  will  be  doubtless  very  disagreeable ;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  I  hasten  to  communicate  it  to  His  Majesty.  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  protest,  as  I  do  solemnly  protest,  against  the  recognition  of 
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the  Governments  mentioned,  of  the  insurgent  Spanish  provinces  of 
America,  by  the  United  States,  declaring  that  it  can  in  no  way  now,  or 
at  any  time,  lessen  or  invalidate  in  the  least  the  right  of  Spain  to 
the  said  provinces,  or  to  employ  whatever  means  may  be  in  her  power 
to  reunite  them  to  the  rest  of  her  dominions. 

I  pray  you,  sir,  to  be  pleased  to  lay  this  protest  before  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  flatter  myself  that,  convinced  of  the  solid  reasons  which 
have  dictated  it,  he  will  suspend  the  measure  which  he  has  proposed  to 
Congress,  and  that  he  will  give  to  His  Catholic  Majesty  this  proof  of 
his  friendship  and  of  his  justice. 

I  remain,  with  the  most  distinguished  consideration,  praying 
God  to  guard  your  life  many  years,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

JOAQUIN  DE  ANDUAGA. 
JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Minister  from  Spain. 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  April  6,  1822. 
Sir: 

Your  letter  of  the  Qth  of  March  was,  immediately  after  I  had 
the  honor  of  receiving  it,  laid  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  whom  it  has  been  deliberately  considered,  and  by  whose 
direction  I  am,  in  replying  to  it,  to  assure  you  of  the  earnestness  and 
sincerity  with  which  this  Government  desires  to  entertain  and  to  cul- 
tivate the  most  friendly  relations  with  that  of  Spain. 

This  disposition  has  been  manifested  not  only  by  the  uniform 
course  of  the  United  States  in  their  direct  political  and  commercial 
intercourse  with  Spain,  but  by  the  friendly  interest  which  they  have 
felt  in  the  welfare  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  by  the  cordial  sympathy 
with  which  they  have  witnessed  their  spirit  and  energy  exerted  in 
maintaining  their  independence  of  all  foreign  control  and  their  right 
of  self-government. 

In  every  question  relating  to  the  independence  of  a  nation,  two 
principles  are  involved :  one  of  right,  and  the  other  of  fact ;  the  former 
exclusively  depending  upon  the  determination  of  the  nation  itself,  and 
the  latter  resulting  from  the  successful  execution  of  that  determina- 
tion. This  right  has  been  recently  exercised,  as  well  by  the  Spanish 
nation  in  Europe,  as  by  several  of  those  countries  in  the  American 
hemisphere,  which  had  for  two  or  three  centuries  been  connected  as 
colonies  with  Spain.  In  the  conflicts  which  have  attended  these  resolu- 
tions, the  United  States  have  carefully  abstained  from  taking  any  part 
respecting  the  right  of  the  nations  concerned  in  them  to  maintain  or 
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newly  organize  their  own  political  constitutions,  and  observing,  wher- 
ever it  was  a  contest  by  arms,  the  most  impartial  neutrality.  But 
the  civil  war  in  which  Spain  was  for  some  years  involved  with  the 
inhabitants  of  her  colonies  in  America  has,  in  substance,  ceased  to 
exist.  Treaties  equivalent  to  an  acknowledgment  of  independence 
have  been  concluded  by  the  commanders  and  viceroys  of  Spain  her- 
self with  the  republic  of  Colombia,  with  Mexico,  and  with  Peru;  while, 
in  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  and  in  Chili,  no  Spanish  force  has  for 
several  years  existed  to  dispute  the  independence  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  countries  had  declared. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
far  from  consulting  the  dictates  of  a  policy  questionable  in  its 
morality,  has  yielded  to  an  obligation  of  duty  of  the  highest  order, 
by  recognizing  as  independent  states  nations  which,  after  deliberately 
asserting  their  right  to  that  character,  had  maintained  and  established 
it  against  all  the  resistance  which  had  been  or  could  be  brought  to 
oppose  it.  This  recognition  is  neither  intended  to  invalidate  any 
right  of  Spain,  nor  to  affect  the  employment  of  any  means  which  she 
may  yet  be  disposed  or  enabled  to  use,  with  the  view  of  reuniting  those 
provinces  to  the  rest  of  her  dominions.  It  is  the  mere  acknowledgment 
of  existing  facts,  with  the  view  to  the  regular  establishment  with  the 
nations,  newly  formed  of  those  relations,  political  and  economical, 
which  it  is  the  moral  obligation  of  civilized  and  Christian  nations  to 
entertain  reciprocally  with  one  another. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  with  you  a  detail  of  facts  upon 
which  your  information  appears  to  be  materially  different  from  that 
which  has  been  communicated  to  this  Government,  and  is  of  public 
notoriety,  nor  the  propriety  of  the  denominations  which  you  have 
attributed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  American  provinces.  It 
is  not  doubted  that  other  and  more  correct  views  of  the  whole  subject 
will  very  shortly  be  taken  by  your  Government,  and  that  it,  as  well 
as  the  other  European  Governments,  will  show  that  deference  to  the 
example  of  the  United  States  which  you  urge  it  as  the  duty  or  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  show  to  theirs.  The  effect  of  the  example 
of  one  independent  nation  upon  the  councils  and  measures  of  another 
can  be  just  only  so  far  as  it  is  voluntary;  and  as  the  United  States 
'desire  that  their  example  should  be  followed,  so  it  is  their  intention 
to  follow  that  of  others  upon  no  other  principle.  They  confidently 
rely  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  all  the  Governments  of  Europe 
friendly  to  Spain,  and  Spain  herself,  will  not  only  concur  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of  the  American  nations,  but  in 
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the  sentiment  that  nothing  will  tend  more  effectually  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  Spain  than  the  universal  concurrence  in  that* 
recognition. 

I  pray  you,  sir,  to  receive  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished 
consideration. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 
DON  JOAQUIN  DE  ANDUAGA,  Envoy  Extraordinary,  &c. 
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BY 

JAMES  MONROE 


EAR  SIR: — I  transmit  to  you  two  dispatches,  which 
were  receiv'd  from  Mr.  Rush,  while  I  was  lately  in 
Washington,  which  involve  interest  of  the  highest 
importance.  They  contain  two  letters  from  Mr.  Can- 
ning, suggesting  designs  of  the  holy  alliance  against 
the  Independence  of  So.  America,  &  proposing  a  co- 
operation between  G.  Britain  &  the  U.  States,  in  support  of  it,  against 
the  members  of  that  alliance.  The  project  aims  in  the  first  instance 
at  a  mere  expression  of  opinion,  somewhat  in  the  abstract,  but  which 
it  is  expected  by  Mr.  Canning,  will  have  a  great  political  effect,  by 
defeating  the  combination.  By  Mr.  Rush's  answers,  which  are  also 
inclosed,  you  will  see  the  light  in  which  he  views  the  subject,  &  the 
extent  to  which  he  may  have  gone.  Many  important  considerations 
are  involved  in  this  proposition,  ist.  Shall  we  entangle  ourselves, 
at  all,  in  European  politicks,  &  wars,  on  the  side  of  any  power,  against 
others,  presuming  that  a  concert  by  agreement,  of  the  kind  proposed, 
may  lead  to  that  result?  2d.  If  a  case  can  exist,  in  which  a  sound 
maxim  may,  &  ought  to  be  departed  from,  is  not  the  present  instance 
precisely  that  case?  3d.  Has  not  the  epoch  arriv'd  when  G.  Britain 
must  take  her  stand  either  on  the  side  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
or  of  the  U.  States,  &  in  consequence,  either  in  favor  of  Despotism 
or  of  liberty,  &  may  it  not  be  presumed  that,  aware  of  that  necesstiy, 
her  government  has  seiz'd  on  the  occurrence  as  that,  which  it  deems, 
the  most  suitable  to  announce  &  mark  the  commenc'ment  of  that 
career  ? 

My  own  impression  is  that  we  ought  to  meet  the  proposal  of 
the  British  govt,  &  to  make  it  known,  that  we  should  view  an  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  European  powers,  and  especially  an  attack 
on  the  Colonies  by  them,  as  an  attack  on  ourselves,  presuming  that  if 
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they  succeeded  with  them,  they  would  extend  it  to  us.  I  am  sensible, 
however,  of  the  extent,  &  difficulty  of  the  question,  &  shall  be  happy  to 
have  yours,  &  Mr.  Madison's  opinions  on  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble 
either  of  you  with  small  objects,  but  the  present  one  is  vital,  involving 
the  high  interests,  for  which  we  have  so  long  &  so  faithfully,  &  har- 
moniously, contended  together.  Be  so  kind  as  to  enclose  to  him  the 
dispatches,  with  an  intimation  of  the  motive.  With  great  respect,  &c. 

JAMES  MONROE. 
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EACE  has  been  maintained  with  the  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  every  true  American  heart  has  been  filled 
with  satisfaction  at  the  reception  in  our  city  of  the 
first  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  republic  of  the 
United  States — an  honour  which  has  been  returned 
by  our  appointment  of  a  minister  of  corresponding 
rank,  who  has  already  departed  for  Washington.  He  has  been  in- 
structed to  suggest  to  the  government  of  that  republic  how  desirable 
it  would  be  if,  in  addition  to  those  two  great  principles, — viz.  that  of 
the  abolition  of  piratical  warfare,  and  that  of  the  non-European 
colonization  of  American  territory — it  could  also  be  declared  that 
none  of  the  new  governments  of  this  continent  shall  alter  by  f6rce 
their  respective  boundaries,  as  recognized  at  the  time  of  this  emanci- 
pation. Thus  may  be  destroyed  the  germ  of  future  dissentions,  which, 
springing  up  amongst  new  states,  might  have  a  fatal  influence  upon 
their  civilization  and  manners. 

(Signed) 

BERNARDINO  RIVADAVIA, 
MANUEL  I.  GARCIA. 
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FRANCISCO  JAVIER  MIX  A 

A  Spanish  General  who  rendered  aid  to  the 

Mexican    patriots,    1817 
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BY 

FRANCISCO  DE  PAULA  SANTANDER 

UR  RELATIONS  with  the  government  of  America 
have  taken  growth  and  consistency.  The  military 
situation  of  Peru  has  carried  our  warriors  to  that 
country,  and  the  president,  the  liberator,  using  the 
permission  of  Congress,  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
leading  them  on  to  victory.  The  presence  of  the 
liberator  in  Peru  has  contributed  strongly  to  save  the  state  from  the 
terrible  calamities  of  civil  war.  The  confidence  which  the  Peruvian 
government  and  people  have  reposed  in  the  liberator  is  a  happy  pres- 
age of  their  liberty,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  if,  on  our  part,  we  furnish 
other  auxiliaries,  the  war  of  Peru  will  terminate  favourably  and  the 
fate  of  South  America  remain  secured.  The  succour  which  the  Re- 
public has  granted  to  Peru  exceeds  its  obligation  by  the  treaty  of 
alliance  which  the  Executive,  with  your  consent  and  approbation, 
ratified;  but  as  the  geographical  position  of  that  state  identifies  itself 
with  the  lot  of  Colombia,  prudence  tells  us  that  in  Peru  we  are  acting 
in  our  own  defence.  The  Peruvian  Congress  has  ratified,  without 
alteration,  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  amity  with  the  Republic,  and  the 
Chilian  Congress  will  have  ratified  theirs  with  the  same  modifications. 
The  treaty  entered  into  with  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  will 
be  presented  for  your  examination  and  approval,  along  with  that  which 
has  been  made  with  the  government  of  Mexico,  if,  in  proper  time, 
they  arrive  in  the  capital.  All  these  treaties  have  completed  the 
American  confederation  which  the  government  of  Colombia  under- 
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took  to  form,  to  give  stability  to  the  independence  of  the  new  world; 
and  as  such  an  important  project  has  commenced  to  produce  in 
Europe  the  effects  which  we  foresaw,  the  Executive  will  not  rest  until 
it  sees  united  the  Congress  of  plenipotentiaries  of  the  new  American 
government. 

The  political  situation  of  Mexico  is  very  different  from  what  it 
was  last  year.  The  Mexican  people  and  army,  excited  against  the 
administration  of  their  chief,  Iturbide,  re-established  the  authority 
of  the  Congress,  dethroned  and  banished  that  person  to  Europe.  This 
event  may  have  eradicated  all  the  monarchical  principles  which  had  been 
proclaimed,  and  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  a  popular  representative  gov- 
ernment. The  new  Mexican  government  marches  along  this  path  with 
energy  and  firmness — its  measures  to  re-unite  the  congress  prohibit 
trade  with  the  subjects  of  the  Spanish  government,  blockade  the  fort- 
ress of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  and  expel  the  disaffected  from  its  terri- 
tories, sufficiently  demonstrated  it.  The  provinces  of  the  old  captain- 
generalship  of  Guatimala  have  organized  an  Independent  state;  and, 
for  its  first  act,  it  is  known  that  it  has  adopted  the  popular  representa- 
tive system.  Some  people  of  its  jurisdiction  sought  refuge  in  Colombia, 
in  the  epoch  of  the  agitation  of  the  imperial  government;  but,  as 
the  Executive  ought  not  to  countenance  the  disorganization  of  the 
other  states,  or  to  extend  the  territory  of  the  Republic  against  its 
fundamental  law,  I  limited  myself  to  interpose  our  good  offices  with 
the  government  of  Mexico  in  their  favour,  and  I  offered  an  inviolable 
asylum  to  persecuted  patriots.  This  occasion  appears  to  me  favourable 
to  declare  that  the  government  of  Colombia  never  has  adopted  the 
pernicious  doctrine  of  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
independent  states. 

The  residence,  in  this  capital,  of  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  will  afford  us  the  means  of  strengthening  the  rela- 
tions of  amity  which  exist  between  the  two  governments,  and  to 
favour  the  interests  of  the  Republic.  The  minister  of  Colombia  was 
received  in  Washington  with  the  consideration  which  his  character, 
and  the  identity  of  principles  of  both  nations,  ought  to  exact.  The 
president  of  the  United  States  has  signalized  his  administration  with 
an  act  eminently  just  and  worthy  of  the  classic  land  of  liberty.  In  his 
last  message  to  Congress  he  has  declared  that  he  looks  upon  any 
interference  of  any  European  power,  directed  to  oppress  or  violate 
the  destinies  of  the  independent  governments  of  America,  as  a  mani- 
festation of  hostile  disposition  towards  the  United  States.  That 
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government  considers  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  aJJJMcowers  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  the  American  iRBnsphere  as 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  before-mentioned  state. 


Bogota,  April  6,  1824. 


FRANCISCO  DE  P. 
SANTANDER. 
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HE  STATES  of  South  America  ....  had  as- 
serted a  practical  independence ;  and,  from  the  forces 
which  they  had  on  foot,  the  resources  which  they 
possessed,  and  the  distance  and  other  local  circum- 
stances operating  in  their  favour,  it  was  evident 
enough  that  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
country  to  re-establish  her  supremacy  must  be  unavailing.  Still,  it 
was  in  her  power  to  have  derived  advantages  from  them.  The  nego- 
tiations of  the  former  year  prove  that  money  might  have  been  procured 
by  a  tranquil  recognition  of  their  independence ;  and  at  all  events  such 
a  measure  would  have  contributed  powerfully  to  establish  relations 
between  the  colonies  and  the  parent  country  extremely  advantageous 
to  the  latter.  Great  Britain,  too,  urged  her  not  to  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  the  grace  and  reputation  of  being  the  first  old  Euro- 
pean power  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  states  which  she  had 
no  longer  the  means  of  assailing  effectually:  and  our  ministry  inti- 
mated to  her,  that  if  she  did  not  desist  from  the  vain  claim  of  do- 
minion we  would  no  longer  so  far  neglect  our  own  interests,  out  of 
deference  to  her  scruples,  as  to  abstain  from  entering  into  treaties 
with  those  countries.  Ferdinand,  however,  in  grasping  at  the  show, 
lost  the  substance.  He  clung  obstinately  to  his  supposed  supremacy 
over  South  America;  and  decrees  were  issued  purporting  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  that  continent,  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  as  obedient  to 
the  royal  voice  as  Madrid  or  Cadiz. 

"In  all  my  dominions  in  America,"  says  Ferdinand  in  one  of  these 
decrees,  "a  solemn  Te  Deum  shall  be  celebrated,  in  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  blessings  which,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  he  has  granted 
to  the  whole  nation,  in  preserving  me  and  all  my  royal  family  safe  and 
unharmed  amidst  such  great  and  conitnual  dangers.  The  political 
constitution  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  is  forever  abolished  in  my  said 
dominions  in  America.  Their  governments  are  reestablished  con- 
formably to  the  laws  and  ordinances  existing  before  the  7th  of  March, 
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1820.  The  political  chiefs,  the  provincial  deputations,  the  constitu- 
tional municipalities,  their  secretaries,  officers,  and  dependents,  shall 
immediately  cease  their  functions.  The  newly  established  courts  of 
justice  shall  also  cease  their  functions.  The  militia  created  by  the 
Cortes,  under  the  name  of  National,  shall  be  immediately  dissolved. 
The  individuals  comprising  it  shall  give  up  their  arms  and  equipments, 
before  they  return  to  their  homes.  The  suppressed  communities  shall 
return  to  their  convents,  and  be  reinstated  in  all  their  possessions,  com- 
prehending those  which  have  been  alienated  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever. I  confirm  the  favours  and  employments  which  may  have  been 
granted  during  the  constitutional  government,  in  my  possessions  in 
America ;  provided,  however,  that  they  are  not  derived  from  the  Con- 
stitution ;  that  they  are  not  of  new  creation ;  and  that  those  who  have 
obtained  them  have  not  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  them  by 
their  conduct.  I  order  my  viceroys,  courts  of  justice,  captains-general, 
governors,  and  intendants;  and  I  charge  the  most  reverend  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  of  the  metropolitan  churches 
and  cathedrals  of  my  kingdom  in  the  Indies,  of  the  adjacent  islands, 
and  of  the  Philippines,  to  fulfill  and  cause  to  be  executed,  each  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  my  royal  will,  such  as  it  is  here  above  expressed." 
The  restoration,  however,  of  the  laws,  such  as  they  existed  before 
1820,  was  attended  with  one  inconvenience,  which  might  have  placed 
Ferdinand  in  collision  with  England:  for  an  extensive  commerce 
between  Great  Britain  and  South  America  had  grown  up,  which  those 
laws  declared  illegal.  There  was  no  hope  of  seducing,  or  deluding,  or 
terrifying  England  into  an  abandonment  of  that  commerce :  and,  there- 
fore, Ferdinand  sought  to  remove  any  ground  of  quarrel  on  our  part, 
with  his  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  despotism,  by  issuing  an 
order,  on  the  4th  of  January,  that  the  respective  authorities  should 
make  no  change  in  trade  or  navigation,  and  should  preserve  the  exist- 
ing direct  commercial  relations  with  foreigners.  This  order  was  re- 
duced into  a  more  detailed  form,  in  an  edict  of  the  Qth  of  February, 
which  provided  that  a  direct  commerce  should  be  maintained  in  the 
American  dominions  of  Spain  with  foreigners,  subjects  of  the  powers 
which  were  the  allies  or  friends  of  Spain;  and  that  the  merchant 
vessels  of  these  powers  should  be  admitted  to  traffic  in  these 
ports,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  those  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  Europe.  A  decree  of  law  was  to  be  issued  to  regulate  this  com- 
merce, and  to  determine  the  ports  which  should  be  opened  in  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  in  the  Islands,  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Custom- 
houses were  to  be  established,  where  duties  on  importation  and  ex- 
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portation  should  be  imposed,  on  the  footing  of  equality  among  the 
subjects  of  the  different  powers.  Regulations,  also,  were  to  be  pub- 
lished, fixing  what  advantages,  preferences,  and  franchises,  should  be 
granted  to  Spanish  trade,  navigation,  agriculture,  and  industry.  Till 
that  was  done,  there  was  to  be  no  innovation  in  the  actual  state  of 
the  commerce  of  America. 

"The  American  Spaniards,"  said  Ferdinand,  "will  see  in  this 
resolution  a  fresh  proof  of  my  strong  desire  to  increase  their  pros- 
perity; the  European  Spaniards,  the  firm  resolution  to  secure  to  them 
the  franchises  and  privileges  to  which  they  have  a  right;  the  bona 
fide  traders  of  all  countries,  the  intention  of  preserving  and  favour- 
ing existing  mercantile  relations  and  the  advantageous  employment  of 
their  capitals;  and,  lastly,  friendly  and  allied  states  and  sovereigns, 
as  public  testimony  of  the  price  I  attach  to  the  preservation  of  the 
harmony  and  understanding  which  unite  us.!' 

America  and  Europe  laughed  alike  at  these  idle  ordinances.  The 
world  knew  that  Great  Britain  had  pledged  herself  not  to  permit 
France  or  Russia  to  fight  the  trans- Atlantic  battles  of  Spain;  and 
any  puny  efforts  which  Ferdinand  might  make  carried  with  them  no 
terror.  Still  he  affected  to  be  making  preparations  for  the  reduction 
of  his  rebellious  colonies.  Steps  were  taken  towards  fitting  out  one 
or  two  ships,  and  troops  were  ordered  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  an  American  expedition ;  but  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  peasantry 
to  the  service  that  the  levy  could  not  be  completed.  The  junta  of 
Catalonia  were  unable  to  raise  more  than  one-third  of  the  number 
required  from  that  province,  although  they  had  gradually  raised  the 
bounty  offered  to  each  recruit  from  one  to  eight  ounces  of  gold;  and 
the  members  of  the  junta,  to  avoid  the  displeasure  of  the  government, 
drew  up  a  representation,  in  which  they  enumerated  the  efforts  which 
they  had  made,  and  deplored  their  inutility.  In  a  very  short  space  of 
time  more  than  nine  hundred  conscripts  deserted  from  Badajos  to 
the  Portuguese. 
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BY 
FRANCISCO  DE  PAULA  SANTANDER 

ITH  the  United  States  we  maintain  the  most  friendly 
and  cordial  relations.  The  treaty  of  peace,  friendship, 
navigation  and  commerce,  celebrated  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive with  those  states,  through  the  medium 
of  duly-authorized  plenipotentiaries,  will  be  forth- 
with laid  before  you.  The  principles  we  have 
therein  adopted  are  so  commendable  in  their  nature  as  to  render  all 
eulogium  superfluous.  Never  has  the  government  of  Colombia  ap- 
peared more  attached  to  that  spirit  of  civilization  and  humanity  which 
ought  to  distinguish  the  governments  of  free  people  than  in  this  treaty. 
Colombia  will  have  the  laudable  pride  of  having  been  the  first  among 
the  states  of  ancient  Spanish  America  to  appear  before  the  world 
united  by  public  treaties  with  the  most  favoured  nation  of  liberty. 
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BY 

GENERAL  RAMON  FREIRE 
Supreme  Director  of  the  Republic 

ESI  RING  to  strengthen  the  friendship  which  binds 
Chili  to  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  to 
fulfill  the  obligation  incurred  by  the  generous  con- 
duct of  that  nation,  which,  disdaining  the  cold  cir- 
cumspection of  European  diplomacy,  has  solemnly 
acknowledged  our  independence,  and  maintained, 
from  that  moment,  a  minister  plenipotentiary  amongst  us,  I  have 
named  an  agent,  invested  with  an  equal  power,  to  reside  at  that 
government.  This  resolution,  founded  on  a  just  feeling  of  reciprocity, 
is,  as  must  be  apparent,  a  testimony  of  our  gratitude  to  that  republic, 
the  cradle  of  the  liberty  of  the  human  race,  and  an  object  easier  of 
admiration  than  of  imitation  to  all  nations. 

The  governments  of  the  low  countries  have  named  a  consul  in 
Valparaiso,  with  the  view  of  cultivating  commerce  with  Chili.  This 
nation,  governed  by  a  prince  who  is  a  lover  of  liberal  institutions, 
makes  me  presage  that  this  is  only  the  first  step  towards  others  of 
a  friendly  nature. 

The  like  advantage  may  be  expected  from  the  enlightened  policy 
of  France,  and  from  the  disposition  evinced  in  favour  of  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  America,  whose  vessels  are  already  permitted  to 
enter  their  ports  and  partake  of  the  usual  protection  dispensed  to 
friendly  nations. 

England,  whose  circumspect  conduct  with  regard  to  Chili  has 
been  caused  principally  by  the  spirit  of  detraction  shewn  by  prejudiced 
foreign  writers  or  of  sinister  informers  for  the  promotion  of  selfish 
motives,  having  at  length  ascertained  the  true  state  of  the  interior 
of  our  country,  will,  I  confidently  hope,  soon  place  us  on  a  level  with 
the  united  states  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  the  united  provinces  of 
the  river  Plate,  and  take  such  measures  as  are  pointed  out  by  the 
equity  of  her  principles  and  the  maxims  of  sound  policy  which  govern 
the  proceedings  of  her  government. 
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BY 
DANIEL  MALLORY 

T  THIS  period  of  the  session  of  the  Sixteenth  Congress, 
only  five  days  before  its  close,  after  which  he  tem- 
porarily retired  in  November  following  by  resigning 
as  speaker,  Mr.  Clay  had  the  gratification  of  witness- 
ing the  triumphant  result  of  his  oft-repeated  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  South  American  independence.  The 
resolution  on  the  subject  which  he  had  offered  on  the  third  of  April 
was  supported  on  this  occasion  by  the  following  speech,  and  adopted 
by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  eighty  to  seventy-five.  It  was  understood 
that  the  measure  was  carried  against  the  wishes  and  influence  of  the 
administration. 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  proposed  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Clay 
from  1818,  or  even  an  earlier  period,  until  finally  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  namely,  in  recognizing  the  independence 
of  the  infant  republics  of  South  America,  was  proved  by  the  course 
of  the  British  government,  in  being  the  first  of  the  great  European 
powers  to  follow  the  example.  In  June,  1824,  the  cabinet  of  George 
the  Fourth  determined  on  the  recognition  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  and 
Buenos  Ayres  as  independent  states;  and  in  1826,  that  great  states- 
man, Mr.  Canning,  in  a  speech  in  the  house  of  commons  alluding  to 
the  occupation  of  Spain  by  a  French  army  about  that  time,  used  the 
following  memorable  words:  "I  admit  that  the  entry  of  a  French 
army  into  Spain  was  a  disparagement  to  Great  Britain.  Do  you  think, 
that  for  the  disparagement  to  England  we  have  not  been  compensated  ? 
I  looked,  sir,  at  Spain  by  another  name  than  Spain.  I  looked  upon 
that  power  as  'Spain  and  the  Indies.'  I  looked  at  the  Indies,  and  there 
I  have  called  a  new  world  into  existence,  and  thus  redressed  the  bal- 
ance of  power."  A  comparison  of  dates  will  show  how  much  the 
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American  statesman  was  in  advance  of  the  British  minister  in  "calling 
this  new  world  into  existence." 

THE  House,  being  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  state  of  the' 
union,  and  a  motion  being  made  to  that  effect,  the  committee  resolved 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  a  suitable  outfit 
and  salary  for  such  minister  or  ministers  as  the  president,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  may  send  to  any  of  the  govern- 
ments of  South  America  which  have  established  and  are  maintaining 
their  independence  on  Spain: 

Resolved,  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  requesting  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  cause  to  be  presented  to  the  general, 
the  most  worthy  and  distinguished  in  his  opinion,  in  the  services 
of  any  of  the  independent  governments  of  South  America,  the  sword 
which  was  given  by  the  viceroy  of  Lima  to  captain  Biddle,  of  the 
Ontario,  during  her  late  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  and  which  is  now  in  the 
office  of  the  department  of  state,  with  the  expression  of  the  wish  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  it  may  be  employed  in  the 
support  and  preservation  of  the  liberties  and  independence  of  his 
country : 

When  Mr.  Clay  arose  and  said:  "It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  withdraw  the  latter  resolution.  Since  I  offered  it,  this  House 
(by  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  prevent,  under  suitable  penalties,  in 
future,  the  acceptance  of  presents,  forbidden  by  the  constitution,  to 
prohibit  the  carrying  of  foreigners  in  the  public  vessels,  and  to  limit 
to  the  case  of  our  own  citizens,  and  to  regulate,  in  that  case,  the 
transportation  of  money  in  them)  has,  perhaps,  sufficiently  animad- 
verted on  the  violation  of  the  constitution  which  produced  that  resolu- 
tion. I  confess,  that  when  I  heard  of  Captain  Biddle  receiving  from 
the  deputy  of  a  king  the  sword  in  question,  I  felt  greatly  mortified. 
I  could  not  help  contrasting  his  conduct  with  that  of  a  surgeon  on 
board  an  American  man-of-war,  in  the  bay  of  Naples  (I  regret  that 
I  do  not  recollect  his  name,  as  I  should  like  to  record,  with  the  testi- 
mony which  I  with  pleasure  bear  to  his  high-minded  conduct),  who, 
having  performed  an  operation  on  one  of  the  suite  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  and  being  offered  fifteen  hundred  pistoles  or  dollars  for 
his  skillful  service,  returned  the  purse  and  said,  that  what  he  had 
done  was  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  that  the  constitution  of  his 
country  forbade  his  acceptance  of  the  proffered  boon.  There  was  not 
an  American  heart  that  did  not  swell  with  pride  on  hearing  of  his  noble 
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disinterestedness.  It  did  appear  to  me,  also,  that  the  time  of  Captain 
Biddle's  interposition  was  unfortunate  to  produce  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  viceroy  of  Lima  and  Chili,  to  exchange  their  respective 
prisoners,  however  desirable  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  humane 
object  might  be.  The  viceroy  had  constantly  refused  to  consent  to 
any  such  exchange.  And  it  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  the  barbarities 
which  have  characterized  the  civil  war  in  Spanish  America  have  uni- 
formly originated  with  the  royalists.  After  the  memorable  battle  of 
Maipu,  decisive  of  the  independence  of  Chili,  and  fatal  to  the  arms 
of  the  viceroy,  this  interposition,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  took  place. 
The  transportation  of  money,  upon  freight,  from  the  port  of  Callao 
to  that  of  Rio  Janeiro,  for  royalists,  appeared  to  me  also  highly  im- 
proper. If  we  wish  to  preserve,  unsullied,  the  illustrious  character 
which  our  navy  justly  sustains,  we  should  repress  the  very  first  in- 
stances of  irregularity.  But  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  Captain 
Biddle's  conduct  has  been  inadvertent.  He  is  a  gallant  officer,  and 
belongs  to  a  respectable  and  patriotic  family.  His  errors,  I  am  per- 
suaded, will  not  be  repeated  by  him  or  imitated  by  others.  And  I 
trust  that  there  is  no  man  more  unwilling  than  I  am,  unnecessarily 
to  press  reprehension.  It  is  thought,  moreover,  by  some,  that  the 
president  might  feel  an  embarrassment  in  executing  the  duty  required 
of  him  by  the  resolution,  which  it  was  far  from  my  purpose  to  cause 
him.  I  withdraw  it. 

"There  is  no  connection  intended,  or  in  fact,  between  that  resolu- 
tion and  the  one  I  now  propose  briefly  to  discuss.  The  proposition, 
to  recognize  the  independent  governments  of  South  America,  offers 
a  subject  of  as  great  importance  as  any  which  could  claim  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  this  house." 

Mr.  Clay  then  went  on  to  say,  that  it  appeared  to  him  the  object 
of  this  government,  heretofore,  had  been  so  to  manage  its  affairs  in 
regard  to  South  America  as  to  produce  an  effect  on  its  existing 
negotiations  with  the  parent  country.  The  House  were  now  apprized, 
by  the  message  from  the  President,  that  this  policy  had  totally  failed ; 
it  had  failed  because  our  country  would  not  dishonor  itself  by  sur- 
rendering one  of  the  most  important  rights  incidental  to  sovereignty. 
Although  we  had  observed  a  course  toward  the  patriots,  as  Mr.  Gal- 
latin  said  in  his  communication  read  yesterday,  greatly  exceeding  in 
rigor  the  course  pursued  towards  them  either  by  France  or  England ; 
although,  also,  as  was  remarked  by  the  secretary  of  state,  we  had 
observed  a  neutrality  so  strict  that  blood  had  been  spilt  in  enforcing 
it;  still,  Spanish  honor  was  not  satisfied,  and  fresh  sacrifices  were 
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demanded  of  us.  If  they  were  resisted  in  form  they  were  substantially 
yielded  by  our  course  as  to  South  America.  We  will  not  stipulate  with 
Spain  not  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  south;  but  we  never- 
theless grant  her  all  she  demands. 

Mr.  Clay  said  it  had  been  his  intention  to  have  gone  into  a  general 
view  of  the  course  of  policy  which  has  characterized  the  general  gov- 
ernment; but  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  session,  and  the  desire 
for  an  early  adjournment,  he  should  waive,  for  that  purpose,  and,  in 
the  observations  he  had  to  make,  confine  himself  pretty  much  to  events 
subsequent  to  the  period  at  which  he  had  submitted  to  the  House  a 
proposition  having  nearly  the  same  object  as  this. 

After  the  return  of  our  commissioners  from  South  America; 
after  they  had  all  agreed  in  attesting  the  fact  of  independent  sov- 
ereignty being  exercised  by  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  the  whole 
nation  looked  forward  to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  that 
country  as  the  policy  which  the  government  ought  to  pursue.  He 
appealed  to  every  member  to  say,  whether  there  was  not  a  general 
opinion,  in  case  the  report  of  the  mission  should  turn  out  as  it  did, 
that  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  that  government  would 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  surprise  at  a  different  course 
being  pursued  by  the  executive  at  the  last  session  was  proportionably 
great.  On  this  subject,  so  strong  was  the  message  of  the  President 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  that  some  of  the  presses 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  recognition  would  follow  of  course,  and  a 
paper  in  this  neighborhood  has  said  that  there  was,  in  regard  to  that 
question,  a  race  of  popularity  between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  humble  individual  who  now  addressed  the  House.  Yet, 
faithless  Ferdinand  refuses  to  ratify  his  own  treaty,  on  the  pretext 
of  violations  of  our  neutrality ;  but,  in  fact,  because  we  will  not  basely 
surrender  an  important- attribute  of  sovereignty.  Two  years  ago,  he 
said,  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  the  proper  time  for  recognizing 
the  independence  of  the  south.  Then  the  struggle  was  somewhat 
doubtful,  and  a  kind  office  on  the  part  of  this  government  would  have 
had  a  salutary  effect.  Since  that  period,  what  had  occurred?  Any 
thing  to  prevent  a  recognition  of  their  independence,  or  to  make  it 
less  expedient?  No;  every  occurrence  tended  to  prove  the  capacity 
of  that  country  to  maintain  its  independence.  He  then  successively 
adverted  to  the  battles  of  Maipu  and  Bojaca,  their  great  brilliancy, 
and  their  important  consequences.  Adverting  to  the  union  of  Vene- 
zuela and  New  Grenada  in  one  republic,  he  said  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  appoint  one  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens,  the  vice  presi- 
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dent  Zea,  a  minister  to  this  country.  There  was  a  time,  he  said,  when 
impressions  are  made  on  individuals  and  nations  by  kindness  towards 
them,  which  lasts  forever,  when  they  are  surrounded  with  enemies, 
and  embarrassments  present  themselves.  Ages  and  ages  may  pass 
away,  said  he,  before  we  forget  the  help  we  received  in  our  day  of 
peril  from  the  hands  of  France.  Her  injustice,  the  tyranny  of  her 
despot,  may  alienate  us  for  a  time;  but,  the  moment  it  ceases,  we  re- 
lapse into  a  good  feeling  towards  her.  Do  you  mean  to  wait,  said 
he,  until  these  republics  are  recognized  by  the  whole  world,  and  then 
step  in  and  extend  your  hand  to  them,  when  it  can  no  longer  be  with- 
held? If  we  are  to  believe  general  Vives,  we  have  gone  about  among 
foreign  powers,  and  consulted  with  lord  Castlereagh  and  count 
Nesselrode,  to  seek  some  aid  in  recognizing  the  independence  of  these 
powers.  What!  after  the  president  has  told  us  that  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  nations  is  an  incontestable  right  of  sovereignty, 
shall  we  lay  behind  till  the  European  powers  think  proper  to  advance? 
The  President  has  assigned,  as  a  reason  for  abstaining  from  the 
recognition,  that  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  might  take  offense 
at  it.  So  far  from  such  an  usurped  inference  being  a  reason  for 
stopping,  he  would  have  exerted  the  right  the  sooner  for  it.  But, 
the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  refused  to  interfere,  and  on  that 
point  the  President  was  mistaken.  Spain,  it  was  true,  had  gone  about 
begging  the  nations  of  Europe  not  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  South 
Americans;  but  the  wishes  of  the  whole  unbiased  world  must  be  in 
their  favor.  And  while  we  had  gone  on,  passing  neutrality  bill  after 
neutrality  bill,  and  bills  to  punish  piracy — with  respect  to  unquestioned 
piracy,  no  one  was  more  in  favor  of  punishing  it  than  he ;  but  he  had 
no  idea  of  imputing  piracy  to  men  fighting  under  the  flag  of  a  people 
at  war  for  independence — whilst  we  pursued  this  course,  even  in 
advance  of  the  legitimates  of  Europe,  what,  he  asked,  had  been  the 
course  of  England  herself  on  this  head?  Here  he  quoted  a  few  pas- 
sages from  the  work  of  Abbe  de  Pradt,  recently  translated  by  one  of 
our  citizens,  which,  he  said,  though  the  author  was  not  very  popular 
among  crowned  heads,  no  man  could  read  without  being  enlightened 
and  instructed.  These  passages  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the  com- 
merce of  South  America,  when  freed  from  its  present  restraints,  and 
so  forth.  What  would  I  give,  exclaimed  he,  could  we  appreciate 
the  advantages  which  may  be  realized  by  pursuing  the  course  which 
I  propose!  It  is  in  our  power  to  create  a  system  of  which  we  shall 
be  the  centre,  and  in  which  all  South  America  will  act  with  us.  In 
respect  to  commerce,  we  shall  be  most  benefited;  this  country  would 
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become  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Our 
citizens  engaged  in  foreign  trade  at  present  were  disheartened  by 
the  condition  of  that  trade;  they  must  take  new  channels  for  it,  and 
none  so  advantageous  could  be  found  as  those  which  the  trade  with 
South  America  would  afford.  Mr.  Clay  took  a  prospective  view  of 
the  growth  of  wealth,  and  increase  of  population  of  this  country  and 
South  America.  That  country  had  now  a  population  of  upwards  of 
eighteen  millions.  The  same  activity  in  the  principle  of  population 
would  exist  in  that  country  as  here.  Twenty-five  years  hence  it 
might  be  estimated  at  thirty-six  millions ;  fifty  years  hence  at  seventy- 
two  millions.  We  now  have  a  population  of  ten  millions.  From  the 
character  of  our  population,  we  must  always  take  the  lead  in  the 
prosecution  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  Imagine  the  vast  power 
of  the  two  countries,  and  the  value  of  the  intercourse  between  them, 
when  we  shall  have  a  population  of  forty  millions,  and  they  of  seventy 
millions!  In  relation  to  South  America,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  occupy  the  same  position  as  the  people  of  New  England 
do  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Our  enterprise,  industry,  and 
habits  of  economy,  will  give  us  the  advantage  in  any  competition 
which  South  America  may  sustain  with  us,  and  so  forth. 

But,  however  important  our  early  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  south  might  be  to  us  as  respects  our  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing interests,  was  there  not  another  view  of  the  subject,  infinitely 
more  gratifying?  We  should  become  the  centre  of  a  system  which 
would  constitute  the  rallying  point  of  human  freedom  against  all  the 
despotism  of  the  Old  World.  Did  any  man  doubt  the  feelings  of  the 
south  towards  us?  In  spite  of  our  coldness  towards  them,  of  the 
rigor  of  our  laws,  and  the  conduct  of  our  officers,  their  hearts  still 
turned  towards  us  as  to  their  brethren ;  and  he  had  no  earthly  doubt, 
if  our  government  would  take  the  lead  and  recognize  them,  they 
would  become  yet  more  anxious  to  imitate  our  institutions,  and  to 
secure  to  themselves  and  to  their  posterity  the  same  freedom  which 
we  enjoy. 

On  a  subject  of  this  sort,  he  asked,  was  it  possible  we  could  be 
content  to  remain,  as  we  now  were,  looking  anxiously  to  Europe, 
watching  the  eyes  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  getting  scraps  of  letters 
doubtfully  indicative  of  his  wishes ;  and  sending  to  the  czar  of  Russia 
and  getting  another  scrap  from  Count  Neselrode?  Why  not  proceed 
to  act  on  our  own  responsibility  and  recognize  these  governments 
as  independent,  instead  of  taking  the  lead  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in 
a  course  which  jeopardizes  the  happiness  of  unborn  millions.  He 
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deprecated  this  deference  for  foreign  powers.  If  Lord  Castlereagh 
says  we  may  recognize,  we  do  it ;  if  not,  we  do  not.  A  single  expres- 
sion of  the  British  Minister  to  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  then 
our  Minister  abroad,  he  was  ashamed  to  say,  had  moulded  the  policy 
of  our  government  towards  South  America.  Our  institutions  now 
make  us  free;  but  how  long  shall  we  continue  so  if  we  mould  our 
opinions  on  those  of  Europe?  Let  us  break  these  commercial  and 
political  fetters;  let  us  no  longer  watch  the  nod  of  any  European 
politician ;  let  us  become  real  and  true  Americans,  and  place  ourselves 
at  the  head  of  the  American  system. 

Gentlemen  all  said  they  were  all  anxious  to  see  the  independence 
of  the  south  established.  If  sympathy  for  them  was  enough,  the 
patriots  would  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  abundant  ex- 
pressions of  it.  But  something  more  was  wanting.  Some  gentlemen 
had  intimated  that  the  people  of  the  south  were  unfit  for  freedom. 
Will  the  gentlemen  contend,  said  Mr.  Clay,  because  those  people 
are  not  like  us  in  all  particulars,  they  are  therefore  unfit  for  freedom? 
In  some  particulars,  he  ventured  to  say,  that  the  people  of  South 
America  were  in  advance  of  us.  On  the  point  which  had  been  so 
much  discussed  on  this  floor,  during  the  present  session,  they  were 
greatly  in  advance  of  us.  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
had  all  emancipated  their  slaves.  He  did  not  say  that  we  ought 
to  do  so,  or  that  they  ought  to  have  done  so,  under  different  circum- 
stances; but  he  rejoiced  that  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  per- 
mit them  to  do  it. 

Two  questions  only,  he  argued,  were  necessarily  preliminary  to 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  people  of  the  south;  first, 
as  to  the  fact  of  their  independence ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  capacity 
for  self-government.  On  the  first  point  not  a  doubt  existed.  On  the 
second  there  was  every  evidence  in  their  favor.  They  had  fostered 
schools  with  great  care,  there  were  more  newspapers  in  the  single 
town  of  Buenos  Ayres  (at  the  time  he  was  speaking)  than  in  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Spain.  He  never  saw  a  question  discussed  with 
more  ability  than  that  in  a  newspaper  of  Buenos  Ayres,  whether  a 
federative  or  consolidated  form  of  government  was  best. 

But,  though  every  argument  in  favor  of  the  recognition  should 
be  admitted  to  be  just,  it  would  be  said  that  another  revolution  had 
occurred  in  Spain,  and  we  ought,  therefore,  to  delay.  On  the  con- 
trary, said  he,  every  consideration  recommended  us  to  act  now.  If 
Spain  succeeded  in  establishing  her  freedom,  the  colonies  must  also 
be  free.  The  first  desire  of  a  government  itself  free  must  be  to  give 
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liberty  to  its  dependencies.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Spain  should  not 
succeed  in  gaining  her  freedom,  no  man  can  doubt  that  Spain,  in  her 
reduced  state,  would  no  longer  have  power  to  carry  on  the  contest. 
So  many  millions  of  men  could  not  be  subjugated  by  the  enervated 
arm  and  exhausted  means  of  aged  Spain.  In  ten  years  of  war  the 
most  unimportant  province  of  South  America  had  not  been  subdued 
by  all  the  wealth  and  the  resources  of  Spain.  The  certainty  of  the 
successful  resistance  of  the  attempts  of  Spain  to  reduce  them  would 
be  found  in  the  great  extent  of  the  provinces  of  South  America — of 
larger  extent  than  all  the  empire  of  Russia.  The  relation  of  the 
colonies  and  mother  country  could  not  exist,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  under  whatever  aspect  the  government  of  Spain  might  assume. 
The  condition  of  Spain  was  no  reason  for  neglecting  now  to  do  what 
we  ought  to  have  done  long  ago.  Everything,  on  the  contrary,  tended 
to  prove  that  this,  this  was  the  accepted  time. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  his  proposition,  all  he  wanted  was, 
to  obtain  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  this  subject; 
and  whether  a  minister  should  be  authorized  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  governments,  or  whether  he  should  be  of  one  grade  or  of  another, 
he  cared  not.  This  republic,  with  the  exception  of  the  people  of  South 
America,  constituted  the  sole  depository  of  political  and  religious 
freedom;  and  can  it  be  possible,  said  he,  that  we  can  remain  passive 
spectators  of  the  struggle  of  those  people  to  break  the  same  chains 
which  once  bound  us?  The  opinions  of  the  friends  of  freedom  in 
Europe  is,  that  our  policy  has  been  cold,  heartless,  and  indifferent, 
towards  the  greatest  cause  which  could  possibly  engage  our  affections 
and  enlist  our  feelings  in  its  behalf. 

Mr.  Clay  concluded  by  saying  that,  whatever  might  be  the  de- 
cision of  this  House  on  this  question,  proposing  shortly  to  go  into 
retirement  from  public  life,  he  should  there  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  he  had  used  his  best  exertions  in  favor  of  a  people  in- 
habiting a  territory  calculated  to  contain  as  many  souls  as  the  whole  of 
Christendom  besides,  whose  happiness  was  at  stake,  and  which  it 
was  in  the  power  of  this  government  to  do  so  much  towards  securing. 
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BSER\/TE  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations- 
cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and 
morality  enjoin  this  conduct  ;  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy 
of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  (at  no  distant  period)  a 
great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous 
and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice 
and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  and  things 
the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages 
which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that 
Providence  has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation 
with  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every 
sentiment  which  enobles  human  nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impos- 
sible by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  essential  than 
that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and 
passionate  attachments  for  others,  should  be  excluded;  and  that  in 
place  of  them,  just  an  damicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  indulges  towards  another  an  habitual 
hatred  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a 
slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one 
nation,  against  another,  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult 
and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty 
and  intractable,  when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur. 
Hence  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody  con- 
tests. The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  resentment,  sometimes 
impels  to  war  the  government,  contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of 
policy.  The  government  sometimes  participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts,  through  passion,  what  reason  would  reject.  At 
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other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  subservient  to  pro- 
jects of  hostility,  instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and 
pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often,  sometimes,  perhaps,  the  liberty 
of  nations  has  been  the  victim. 

So,  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another 
produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation,  facili- 
tating the  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases  where 
no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities 
of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels 
and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or  justification. 
It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favorite  nation  of  privileges  denied 
to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the  con- 
cession; by  unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been  re- 
tained; and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate, 
in  the  parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld:  and  it 
gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens  (who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation)  facility  to  betray,  or  sacrifice  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes  even  with 
popularity;  guilding,  with  the  appearance  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  ob- 
ligation, a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable 
zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  cor- 
ruption, or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways,  such  at- 
tachments are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  in- 
dependent patriot.  How  many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper 
with  domestic  factions,  to  practice  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils!  Such  an 
attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you 
to  believe  me,  fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to 
be  constantly  awake;  since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign 
influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  government. 
But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial ;  else  it  becomes  the 
instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence 
against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  excessive 
dislike  of  another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence 
on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the 
favorite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious ;  while  its  tools  and 
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dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is, 
in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little 
political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 
engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith. — Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or 
a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  con- 
troversies, the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  or- 
dinary combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  ennables  us  to 
pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient 
government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude 
as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be 
scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the 
giving  us  provocation;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our 
interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why 
quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweaving 
our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor, 
or  caprice  ? 

'Tis  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with 
any  portion  of  the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at 
liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  appli- 
cable to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best 
policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in 
their  genuine  sense.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments, 
on  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary 
alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended 
by  policy,  humanity  and  interest.  But  even  our  commercial  policy 
should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand ;  neither  seeking  nor  granting 
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exclusive  favors  or  preferences;  consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things;  diffusing  and  diversifying,  by  gentle  means,  the  streams  of 
commerce,  but  forcing  nothing ;  establishing,  with  powers  so  disposed, 
—in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our 
merchants,  and  to  enable  the  government  to  support  them, — conven- 
tional rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present  circumstances  and 
mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be  from 
time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  and  circumstances 
shall  dictate;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  'tis  folly  in  one  nation 
to  look  for  disinterested  favors  from  another;  that  it  must  pay,  with 
a  portion  of  its  independence,  for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that 
character;  that,  by  such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition 
of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  being  re- 
proached with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There  can  be  no 
greater  error  than  to  expect,  or  calculate  upon,  real  favors  from  nation 
to  nation.  'Tis  an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just 
pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and 
affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  last- 
ing impression  I  could  wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current 
of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  running  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  nations.  But  if  I  may  even  flatter 
myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  oc- 
casional good;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the 
fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigues, 
to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism ;  this  hope  will 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  by  which 
they  have  been  dictated. 
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JAMES  MONROE 

T  WAS  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session, 
that  the  great  effort  was  then  making  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
those  countries,  and  that  it  appeared  to  be  conducted 
with  extraordinary  moderation.  It  need  scarcely  be 
remarked  that  the  result  has  been,  so  far,  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  then  anticipated.  Of  events  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  with  which  we  have  so  much  intercourse,  and  from  which 
we  derive  our  origin,  we  have  always  been  anxious  and  interested 
spectators.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  cherish  sentiments  the 
most  friendly  in  favour  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their  fellow 
men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers, 
in  matters  relating  to  themselves,  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor 
does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  rights 
are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries,  or  make 
preparation  for  our  defence.  With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere 
we  are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately  connected,  and  by  causes  which 
must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The 
political  system  of  the  allied  powers  is  essentially  different,  in  this 
respect,  from  that  of  America.  This  difference  proceeds  from  that 
which  exists  in  their  respective  governments.  And  to  the  defence  of 
our  own  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens, 
and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity,  this  whole 
nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candour,  and  to  the  ami- 
cable relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  powers, 
to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any 
European  power  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere.  But, 
with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their  independence,  and  main- 
tained it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  consideration,  and 
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on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner 
their  destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United  States. 
In  the  war  between  those  new  governments  and  Spain,  we  declared 
our  neutrality  at  the  time  of  their  recognition;  and  to  this  we  have 
adhered,  and  shall  continue  to  adhere,  provided  no  change  shall  occur, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  competent  authorities  of  this  govern- 
ment, shall  make  a  corresponding  change  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  indispensable  to  their  security. 

The  late  events  in  Spain  and  Portugal  show  that  Europe  is  still 
unsettled.  Of  this  important  fact  no  stronger  proof  can  be  adduced, 
than  that  the  allied  powers  should  have  thought  it  proper,  on  any 
principle  satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  have  interposed,  by  force,  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  Spain.  To  what  extent  such  interpositions 
may  be  carried  on  the  same  principle,  is  a  question  in  which  all  inde- 
pendent powers,  whose  governments  differ  from  theirs,  are  interested ; 
even  those  most  remote,  and  surely  none  more  so  than  the  United 
States.  Our  policy,  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an 
early  age  of  the  wars  which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same;  which  is,  not  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers ;  to  consider  the  government 
de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for  us ;  to  cultivate  friendly  re- 
lations with  it,  and  to  preserve  these  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and 
manly  policy;  meeting,  in  all  instances,  the  just  claims  of  every  power 
— submitting  to  injuries  from  none.  But,  in  regard  to  those  continents, 
circumstances  are  eminently  and  conspicuously  different.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their  political  system  to 
any  portion  of  either  continent,  without  endangering  our  peace  and 
happiness ;  nor  can  any  one  believe  that  our  southern  brethren,  if  left 
to  themselves,  would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  equally  im- 
possible, therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such  interposition,  in  any 
form,  with  indifference.  If  we  look  to  the  comparative  strength  and 
resources  of  Spain  and  those  new  governments,  and  their  distance 
from  each  other,  it  must  be  obvious  that  she  can  never  subdue  them. 
It  is  still  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  to  leave  the  parties  to 
themselves,  in  the  hope  that  other  powers  will  pursue  the  same  course. 
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OTE  of  the  Government  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Peru,  to  the  Executive  Power  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Palace  of  the  Government 

in  Lima,  May  2. 
To  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
charged  with  the  Executive  Power  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata. 

My  great  and  good  Friend; — After  fifteen  years  of  sacrifices 
consecrated  to  the  liberty  of  America,  in  order  to  obtain  a  system  of 
mutual  aid,  which  in  peace  and  war  might  be  the  shield  of  our  new 
destiny,  it  is  time  that  the  interests  and  relations  which  unite  among 
themselves  the  American  Republics,  formerly  belonging  to  Spain, 
should  be  put  upon  a  basis  that  may,  if  possible,  eternize  the  duration 
of  their  governments. 

To  establish  that  system  and  consolidate  the  power  of  that  great 
political  body  belongs  to  the  exercise  of  a  sublime  authority  which 
may  direct  the  policy  of  our  governments,  whose  influence  may  main- 
tain the  uniformity  of  its  principles,  and  whose  name  alone  may  calm 
our  tempests.  So  respectable  an  authority  cannot  exist  except  in 
an  assembly  of  plenipotentiaries  named  by  each  of  our  republics  and 
united  under  the  auspices  of  the  victory  obtained  by  our  arms  against 
the  power  of  Spain. 

Deeply  imbued  with  these  ideas,  his  excellency  the  liberator,  as 
president  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  invited  in  1822  the  governments 
of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chile,  to  form  a  confederation,  and  meet  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  some  other  part  that  would  be  eligible  to 
several  of  us,  in  order  to  form  an  assembly  of  plenipotentiaries  of  each 
state,  "which  may  serve  us  as  a  council  in  any  great  troubles,  as  a 
point  of  contact  in  common  danger,  as  a  faithful  interpreter  of  public 
treaties  when  difficulties  arise,  and  in  short  as  an  arbitrator  of  our 
differences." 

The  government  of  Peru  concluded,  on  the  6th  of  June  of  that 
year,  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  confederation  with  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Colombia  by  which  both  parties  were  to  interpose  their  good  offices 
with  the  government  of  America,  formerly  belonging  to  Spain,  for 
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them  all  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  the  meeting  of  a  general  assembly 
of  the  confederates.  A  similar  treaty  was  concluded  with  Mexico 
on  the  3rd  of  October,  1823,  by  the  envoy  extraordinary  of  Colombia 
to  that  state ;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  hope  that  the  other  govern- 
ments will  be  induced,  in  like  manner,  thus  to  follow  their  best  interests. 

To  defer  longer  the  general  assembly  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  republics,  which  are  in  fact  already  confederated,  until  the  ac- 
cession of  the  rest  should  be  ascertained,  would  deprive  us  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  that  assembly  would  produce  from  the  moment  of  its 
installation.  These  advantages  are  prodigiously  augmented  if  we  con- 
template the  picture  presented  by  the  political  world,  most  particularly 
by  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  meeting  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  and 
Peru  would  be  indefinitely  postponed  if  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
did  not  promote  it,  till  the  result  of  a  new  and  special  convention 
upon  the  time  and  place  relative  to  that  grand  object  should  be  known. 
The  consideration  of  the  difficulties  and  delays  that  may  arise  from 
the  distance  which  separates  us,  joined  to  other  grave  motives  bearing 
upon  our  common  interest,  determine  me  to  take  this  step,  with  the 
view  of  promoting  the  immediate  meeting  of  our  plenipotentiaries, 
whilst  the  other  governments  are  concluding  those  preliminaries  which 
have  already  been  arranged  between  us  relative  to  the  nomination  and 
incorporation  of  the  representatives. 

With  respect  to  the  time  of  the  installation  of  the  assembly,  I 
think  that  no  difficulty  will  arise  to  prevent  its  meeting  in  six  months 
from  the  date  hereof,  and  I  even  flatter  myself  that  the  ardent  desire 
which  animates  all  Americans  to  exalt  the  world  of  Columbus  will 
diminish  the  difficulties  and  delay  which  ministerial  arrangements  and 
the  distance  which  separates  the  capital  of  each  state  from  the  central 
point  of  union  must  occasion. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  world  had  to  elect  a  capital,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  would  be  pointed  out  for  that  august  destiny, 
placed  as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  looking  on  the  one  side  to 
Asia,  and  on  the  other  to  Africa  and  Europe.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama 
has  been  offered  for  that  purpose  by  the  government  of  Colombia, 
as  settled  by  existing  treaties.  The  Isthmus  is  at  an  equal  distance 
from  both  extremities,  and  on  that  account  may  serve  as  a  provisional 
place  for  the  first  assembly  of  the  confederates. 

Agreeing  for  my  part  with  these  considerations,  I  feel  a  great 
inclination  to  send  the  deputies  of  this  republic  to  Panama  as  soon 
as  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  receive  the  anxiously  expected  answer 
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to  that  circular.  Nothing  certainly  can  better  fulfill  the  ardent  wish 
of  my  heart  than  the  agreement  which  I  hope  the  confederated  gov- 
ernments will  come  to  in  the  realization  of  this  august  act  of  America. 

If  your  excellency  does  not  think  proper  to  agree  to  it,  I  foresee 
immense  delay  and  injury,  particularly  so,  as  at  a  time  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world  is  so  much  accelerated  in  its  political  mrach,  it 
will  assuredly  be  to  our  great  damage. 

In  the  first  conferences  between  the  plenipotentairies  the  residence 
of  the  assembly,  and  its  powers,  may  be  settled  in  a  solemn  manner  by 
the  majority,  after  which  everything  may  be  arranged  to  our 
satisfaction. 

The  day  that  our  plenipotentiaries  shall  first  assemble  will  be 
regarded  as  an  immortal  epoch  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  America. 
When,  a  hundred  centuries  hence,  posterity  shall  seek  the  origin  of 
our  political  institutions,  and  record  the  treaties  which  consolidated 
our  governments,  the  protocols  of  the  Isthmus  will  be  registered  with 
veneration.  There  they  will  look  for  the  plans  of  our  first  alliance, 
and  will  trace  the  march  of  our  relations  with  the  universe.  What 
will  then  be  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  compared  with  that  of  Panama? 

God  protect  your  Excellency. 

HIPOLITO  UNANUE, 
JOSE  MARIA  DE  PANDO. 
The  Minister  of  State  For 
Foreign  Affairs, 

TOMAS  DE  HERES. 
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BY 

WOODROW  WILSON 
President  of  the  United  States 

OUR  Excellency,  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  with  un- 
affected pleasure  that  I  find  myself  here  today.  I 
once  before  had  the  pleasure,  in  another  southern 
city,  of  addressing  the  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
gress. I  then  spoke  of  what  the  future  seemed  to 
__  hold  instore  for  this  region,  which  so  many  of  us 

love  and  toward  the  future  of  which  we  all  look  forward  with  so 
much  confidence  and  hope.  But  another  theme  directed  me  here 
this  time.  I  do  not  need  to  speak  of  the  South.  She  has,  perhaps, 
acquired  the  gift  of  speaking  for  herself.  I  come  because  I  want  to 
speak  of  our  present  and  prospective  relations  with  our  neighbors 
to  the  south.  I  deemed  it  a  public  duty,  as  well  as  a  personal  pleasure, 
to  be  here  to  express  for  myself  and  for  the  Government  I  represent 
the  welcome  we  all  feel  to  those  who  represent  the  Latin  American 
States. 

The  future,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  going  to  be  very  different 
for  this  hemisphere  from  the  past.  These  States  lying  to  the  south 
of  us,  which  have  always  been  our  neighbors,  will  now  be  drawn 
closer  to  us  by  innumerable  ties,  and,  I  hope,  chief  of  all,  by  the  tie 
of  a  common  understanding  of  each  other.  Interest  does  not  tie 
nations  together;  it  sometimes  separates  them.  But  sympathy  and 
understanding  do  unite  them,  and  I  believe  that  by  the  new  route  that 
is  just  about  to  be  opened,  while  we  physically  cut  two  continents 
asunder,  we  spiritually  unite  them.  It  is  a  spiritual  union  which 
we  seek. 
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I  wonder  if  you  realize,  I  wonder  if  your  imaginations  have  been 
filled  with  the  significance  of  the  tides  of  commerce.  Your  governor 
alluded  in  very  fit  and  striking  terms  to  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  but 
Columbus  took  his  voyage  under  compulsion  of  circumstances.  Con- 
stantinople had  been  captured  by  the  Turks  and  all  the  routes  of 
trade  with  the  East  had  been  suddenly  closed.  If  there  was  not  a 
way  across  the  Atlantic  to  open  those  routes  again,  they  were  closed 
forever,  and  Columbus  set  out  not  to  discover  America,  for  he  did 
not  know  that  it  existed,  but  to  discover  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia. 
He  set  sail  for  Cathay  and  stumbled  upon  America.  With  that 
change  in  the  outlook  of  the  world,  what  happened?  England,  that 
had  been  at  the  back  of  Europe  with  an  unknown  sea  behind  her, 
found  that  all  things  had  turned  as  if  upon  a  pivot  and  she  was  at 
the  front  of  Europe ;  and  since  then  all  the  tides  of  energy  and  enter- 
prise that  have  issued  out  of  Europe  have  seemed  to  be  turned  west- 
ward across  the  Atlantic.  But  you  will  notice  that  they  have  turned 
westward  chiefly  north  of  the  Equator  and  that  it  is  the  northern  half 
of  the  globe  that  has  seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  media  of  intercourse 
and  of  sympathy  and  of  common  understanding. 

Do  you  not  see  now  what  is  about  to  happen  ?  These  great  tides 
which  have  been  running  along  parallels  of  latitude  will  now  swing 
southward  athwart  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  opening  gate  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  will  open  the  world  to  a  commerce  that  she  has 
not  known  before,  a  commerce  of  intelligence,  of  thought  and  sym- 
pathy between  North  and  South.  The  Latin  American  States,  which, 
to  their  disadvantage,  have  been  off  the  main  lines,  will  now  be  on 
the  main  lines.  I  feel  that  these  gentlemen  honoring  us  with  their 
presence  today  will  presently  find  that  some  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  world  has  shifted.  Do  you  realize  that  New 
York,  for  example,  will  be  nearer  the  western  coast  of  South  America 
than  she  is  now  to  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America?  Do  you 
realize  that  a  line  drawn  northward  parallel  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  South  America  will  run  only  about  150  miles 
west  of  New  York?  The  great  bulk  of  South  America,  if  you  will 
look  at  your  globes  (not  at  your  Mercator's  projection),  lies  eastward 
of  the  continent  of  North  America.  You  will  realize  that  when  you 
realize  that  the  canal  will  run  southeast,  not  southwest,  and  that  when 
you  get  into  the  Pacific  you  will  be  farther  east  than  you  were  when 
you  left  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  things  are  significant,  therefore, 
of  this,  that  we  are  closing  one  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  are  opening  another,  of  great,  unimaginable  significance. 
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There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the  history  of  the  Latin  American 
States  which  I  am  sure  they  are  keenly  aware  of.  You  hear  of  "con- 
cessions" to  foreign  capitalists  in  Latin  America.  You  do  not  hear 
of  concessions  to  foreign  capitalists  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
not  granted  concessions.  They  are  invited  to  make  investments. 
The  work  is  ours,  though  they  are  welcome  to  invest  in  it.  We  do 
not  ask  them  to  supply  the  capital  and  do  the  work.  It  is  an  invita- 
tion, not  a  privilege;  and  States  that  are  obliged,  because  their  terri- 
tory does  not  lie  within  the  main  field  of  modern  enterprise  and  ac- 
tion, to  grant  concessions  are  in  this  condition,  that  foreign  interests 
are  apt  to  dominate  their  domestic  affairs,  a  condition  of  affairs 
always  dangerous  and  apt  to  become  intolerable.  What  these  States 
are  going  to  see,  therefore,  is  an  emancipation  from  the  subordination, 
which  has  been  inevitable,  to  foreign  enterprise  and  an  assertion  of  the 
splendid  character  which,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  they  have  again 
and  again  been  able  to  demonstrate.  The  dignity,  the  courage,  the 
self-possession,  the  self-respect  of  the  Latin  American  States,  their 
achievements  in  the  face  of  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  deserve 
nothing  but  the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  world.  They  have 
had  harder  bargains  driven  with  them  in  the  matter  of  loans  than 
any  other  peoples  in  the  world.  Interest  has  been  exacted  of  them 
that  was  not  exacted  of  anybody  else,  because  the  risk  was  said  to  be 
greater;  and  then  securities  were  taken  that  destroyed  the  risk — an 
admirable  arrangement  for  those  who  were  forcing  the  terms!  I 
rejoice  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  prospect  that  they  will  now  be 
emancipated  from  these  conditions,  and  we  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
take  part  in  assisting  in  that  emancipation.  I  think  some  of  these 
gentlemen  have  already  had  occasion  to  bear  witness  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  recent  months  has  tried  to  serve  them  in  that  wise. 
In  the  future  they  will  draw  closer  and  closer  to  us  because  of  circum- 
stances of  which  I  wish  to  speak  with  moderation  and,  I  hope,  without 
indiscretion. 

We  must  prove  ourselves  their  friends  and  champions  upon  terms 
of  equality  and  honor.  You  can  not  be  friends  upon  any  other  terms 
than  upon  the  terms  of  equality.  You  can  not  be  friends  at  all  ex- 
cept upon  the  terms  of  honor.  We  must  show  ourselves  friends  by 
comprehending  their  interest  whether  it  squares  with  our  own  interest 
or  not.  It  is  a  very  perilous  thing  to  determine  the  foreign  policy  of 
a  nation  in  the  terms  of  material  interest.  It  not  only  is  unfair  to 
those  with  whom  you  are  dealing,  but  it  is  degrading  as  regards  your 
own  actions. 
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Comprehension  must  be  the  soil  in  which  shall  grow  all  the  fruits 
of  friendship,  and  there  is  a  reason  and  a  compulsion  lying  behind 
all  this  which  is  dearer  than  anything  else  to  the  thoughtful  men  of 
America.  I  mean  the  development  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the 
world.  Human  rights,  national  integrity,  and  opportunity  as  against 
material  interests — that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  is  the  issue  which 
we  now  have  to  face.  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  the 
United  States  will  never  again  seek  one  additional  foot  of  territory 
by  conquest.  She  will  devote  herself  to  showing  that  she  knows  how- 
to  make  honorable  and  fruitful  use  of  the  territory  she  has,  and  she 
must  regard  it  as  one  of  the  duties  of  friendship  to  see  that  from  no 
quarter  are  material  interests  made  superior  to  human  liberty  and 
national  opportunity.  I  say  this,  not  with  a  single  thought  that 
anyone  will  gainsay  it,  but  merely  to  fix  in  our  consciousness  what 
our  real  relationship  with  the  rest  of  America  is.  It  is  the  relation- 
ship of  a  family  of  mankind  devoted  to  the  development  of  true  con- 
stitutional liberty.  We  know  that  that  is  the  soil  out  of  which  the 
best  enterprise  springs.  We  know  that  this  is  a  cause  which  we  are 
making  in  common  with  our  neighbors,  because  we  have  had  to  make 
it  for  ourselves. 

Reference  has  been  made  here  today  to  some  of  the  national 
problems  which  confront  us  as  a  nation.  What  is  at  the  heart  of  all 
our  national  problems?  It  is  that  we  have  seen  the  hand  of  material 
interest  sometimes  about  to  close  upon  our  dearest  rights  and  posses- 
sions? We  have  seen  material  interests  threaten  constitutional  free- 
dom in  the  United  States.  Therefore  we  will  now  know  how  to  sym- 
pathize with  those  in  the  rest  of  America  who  have  to  contend  with 
such  powers,  not  only  within  their  borders  but  from  outside  their 
borders  also. 

I  know  what  the  response  of  the  thought  and  heart  of  America 
will  be  to  the  program  I  have  outlined,  because  America  was  created 
to  realize  a  program  like  that.  This  is  not  America  because  it  is  rich. 
This  is  not  America  because  it  has  set  up  for  a  great  population  great 
opportunities  of  material  prosperity.  America  is  a  name  which 
sounds  in  the  ears  of  men  everywhere  as  a  synonym  with  individual 
opportunity  because  a  synonym  of  individual  liberty.  I  would  rather 
belong  to  a  poor  nation  that  was  free  than  to  a  rich  nation  that  had 
ceased  to  be  in  love  with  liberty.  But  we  shall  not  be  poor  if  we  love 
liberty,  because  the  nation  that  loves  liberty  truly  sets  every  man 
free  to  do  his  best  and  be  his  best,  and  that  means  the  release  of  all 
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the  splendid  energies  of  a  great  people  who  think  for  themselves.  A 
nation  of  employees  can  not  be  free  any  more  than  a  nation  of  em- 
ployers can  be. 

In  emphasizing  the  points  which  must  unite  us  in  sympathy  and  in 
spiritual  interest  with  the  Latin  American  peoples  we  are  only  em- 
phasizing the  points  of  our  own  life,  and  we  should  prove  ourselves 
untrue  to  our  own  traditions  if  we  proved  ourselves  untrue  friends 
to  them.  Do  not  think,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  the  questions  of 
the  day  are  mere  questions  of  policy  and  diplomacy.  They  are  shot 
through  with  the  principles  of  life.  We  dare  not  turn  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  morality  and  not  expediency  is  the  thing  that  must  guide 
us  and  that  we  will  never  condone  iniquity  because  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  day  of  infinite  hope,  of 
confidence  in  a  future  greater  than  the  past  has  been,  for  I  am  fain 
to  believe  that  in  spite  of  all  the  things  that  we  wish  to  correct  the 
nineteenth  century  that  now  lies  behind  us  has  brought  us  a  long 
stage  toward  the  time  when,  slowly  ascending  the  tedious  climb  that 
leads  to  the  final  uplands,  we  shall  get  our  ultimate  view  of  the  duties 
of  mankind.  We  have  breasted  a  considerable  part  of  that  climb  and 
shall  presently — it  may  be  in  a  generation  or  two — come  out  upon 
those  great  heights  where  there  shines  unobstructed  the  light  of  the 
justice  of  God. 
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ONTEMPLATING  THE  INTERNAL  SITUA- 
TION AS  WELL  AS  THE  EXTERNAL  RELA- 
TIONS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WE  DIS- 
COVER EQUAL  CAUSE  FOR  CONTENTMENT 
AND  SATISFACTION.  WHILE  MANY  OF 
THE  NATIONS  OF  EUROPE ....  HAVE  BEEN 
INVOLVED  IN  A  CONTEST  UNUSUALLY  BLOODY,  EXHAUSTING, 

AND  CALAMITOUS, ,'  IN  WHICH   MANY  OF  THE  ARTS 

MOST  USEFUL  TO  SOCIETY  HAVE  BEEN  EXPOSED  TO  DISCOUR- 
AGEMENT AND  DECAY;  IN  WHICH  SCARCITY  OF  SUBSISTENCE 
HAS  EMBITTERED  OTHER  SUFFERINGS;  WHILE  EVEN  THE 
ANTICIPATIONS  OF  A  RETURN  OF  THE  BLESSINGS  OF  PEACE 
AND  REPOSE  ARE  ALLOYED  BY  THE  SENSE  OF  HEAVY  AND 
ACCUMULATING  BURDENS,  WHICH  PRESS  UPON  ALL  THE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  INDUSTRY,  AND  THREATEN  TO  CLOG  THE 
FUTURE  SPRINGS  OF  GOVERNMENT,  OUR  FAVORED  COUNTRY, 
HAPPY  IN  A  STRIKING  CONTRAST,  HAS  ENJOYED  GENERAL 
TRANQUILLITY — A  TRANQUILLITY  THE  MORE  SATISFACTORY 
BECAUSE  MAINTAINED  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  NO  DUTY. 
FAITHFUL  TO  OURSELVES,  WE  HAVE  VIOLATED  NO  OBLIGA- 
TION TO  OTHERS. — President  Washington,  in  his  Address 
to  Congress,  December  8,  1795- 
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HE  TRIUMPHS  OF  NAPOLEON  IN  SPAIN  IN 
l8o8  WAS  FOLLOWED  BY  A  SUCCESSION  OF 
REVOLTS  IN  THE  SPANISH  COLONIES  IN 
AMERICA,  AND  BY  1821  ALL  THE  COLONIES 
HAD  ESTABLISHED  REVOLUTIONARY  GOV- 
ERNMENTS. IN  1823  FRANCE,  WITH  THE 

SANCTION  OF  THE  SO-CALLED  HOLY  ALLIANCE,  HAD  RESTORED 

FERDINAND  VII.  OF  SPAIN  TO  HIS  THRONE;  AND  LATER  IN 

THE  YEAR  ANOTHER  MEETING  OF  THE  ALLIES  WAS  SUGGEST- 
ED TO  CONSIDER  THE  QUESTION  OF  AIDING  SPAIN  TO  RE- 
DUCE ITS  COLONIES  TO  SUBMISSION.  IN  THE  MEANTIME, 

IN  SEPTEMBER,  1821,  A  RUSSIAN  UKASE  HAD  ASSERTED  THE 
CLAIM  OF  THAT  COUNTRY  TO  ALL  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA  NORTH  OF  THE  5ist  PARALLEL,  AND  FOR- 
BIDDEN FOREIGNERS  TO  TRADE  IN  THE  REGION.  THE  CLAIM 
OF  RUSSIA  WAS  OPPOSED  BY  BOTH  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES.  A  PROPOSAL  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN,  IN 
SEPTEMBER,  1823,  "THAT  THE  TWO  COUNTRIES  SHOULD 
UNITE  IN  A  DECLARATION  AGAINST  EUROPEAN  INTERVEN- 
TION IN  THE  COLONIES/'  WAS,  HOWEVER,  DECLINED.  IN 

HIS  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  OF  DEC.  2,  1823,  MONROE,  IN  DIS- 
CUSSING THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH 
RUSSIA,  SPAIN,  AND  THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  COLONIES, 
STATED  THE  POLICY  WHICH  AFTERWARDS  CAME  TO  BE 
KNOWN  AS  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. — William  MdcDonald, 
LL,  D.,  in  Select  Documents  of  United  States  History, 
1898. 
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HE  UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA, 

SEPARATED  BY  THE  OCEAN, 

SEEMED,  IN  THE  PRESENT  EXTENDED  CON- 
TEST, THE  ONLY  FRIEND  AND  GUARDIAN  OF 
THE  HUMAN  RACE,  DESPISING  EQUALLY.  . 
INTRIGUES,  MENACES,  AND  AGGRESSIONS. 
FIRMLY  MAINTAINED  THE  INDEPENDENCY  OF  THEIR  NA- 
TION. IT  WAS  A  PLEASING  AND  CONSOLATORY  SPECTACLE  TO 

THE  WORLD,  TO  CONTEMPLATE  AMERICA, STANDING 

UP   FOR  THE   DEFENSE  OF   PROPERTY,   AND  ASSERTING   THE 

RIGHTS  OF  MEN  AND  OF  NATIONS. — A  Writer  Unnamed,  in 
His  Comments  on  the  History  of  Europe  for  the  Year 
1798.  Published  in  The  Annual  Register,  London,  1800. 
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Y  A  STEADY  ADHERENCE  TO  THE  UNION,  WE 
MAY  HOPE,  ERELONG,  TO  BECOME  THE 
ARBITER  OF  EUROPE  IN  AMERICA;  AND 
TO  BE  ABLE  TO  INCLINE  THE  BALANCE  OF 
EUROPEAN  COMPETITIONS  IN  THIS  PART 
OF  THE  WORLD,  AS  OUR  INTEREST  MAY 

DICTATE. 

BUT  IN  THE  REVERSE  OF  THIS  ELIGIBLE  SITUATION,  .  . 
OUR  COMMERCE  WOULD  BE  A  PREY  TO  THE  WANTON  INTER- 
MEDDLINGS  OF  ALL  NATIONS  AT  WAR  WITH  EACH  OTHER; 
WHO,  HAVING  NOTHING  TO  FEAR  FROM  US,  WOULD,  WITH 
LITTLE  SCRUPLE  OR  REMORSE,  SUPPLY  THEIR  WANTS  BY 
DEPREDATIONS  ON  OUR  PROPERTY,  AS  OFTEN  AS  IT  FELL  IN 
THEIR  WAY.     THE  RIGHTS  OF  NEUTRALITY  WILL  ONLY  BE 
RESPECTED,  WHEN  THEY  ARE  DEFENDED  BY  AN  ADEQUATE 
POWER  ......  UNDER  A  VIGOROUS  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT, 

THE  NATURAL  STRENGTH  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 
DIRECTED  TO  A  COMMON  INTEREST,  WOULD  BAFFLE  ALL  THE 
COMBINATIONS  OF  EUROPEAN  JEALOUSY  TO  RESTRAIN  OUR 
GROWTH.  THIS  SITUATION  WOULD  EVEN  TAKE  AWAY  THE 
MOTIVE  TO  SUCH  COMBINATIONS,  BY  INDUCING  AN  IM- 
PRACTICABILITY OF  SUCCESS.  AN  ACTIVE  COMMERCE,  AN 
EXTENSIVE  NAVIGATION,  AND  A  FLOURISHING  MARINE, 
WOULD  THEN  BE  THE  INEVITABLE  OFFSPRING  OF  MORAL  AND 

PHYSICAL  NECESSITY.  WE  MIGHT  DEFY  THE  LITTLE  ARTS 
OF  LITTLE  POLITICIANS  TO  CONTROL  OR  VARY  THE  IRRESIST- 
IBLE AND  UNCHANGEABLE  COURSE  OF  NATURE.  —  Alexander 

Hamilton,  in  The  Federalist,  1787. 
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FOREST    SCENE.    COSTA   RICA 

The    second    premium    was    awarded    Don    Manuel    G6mez.    by     the    Costa    Rican 
Athenaeum,   for  this  painting 
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Uottra  nf  (Columbus. 

BY 

FRANK  ALLABEN 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF.  THE  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

HE  bones  of  Columbus,  whose  New  World  bejeweled 

Spain, 

The  bones  of  Columbus,  that  she  rotted  in  a  chain, 
Are  they  sleeping  in  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
In  the  centre  of  a  hemisphere  of  peoples  that  are  free? 
For  'twas  there  they  sought  a  sepulchre,  'twas  there 
they  sought  a  rest, 
Where  the  dreaming  Caribbean  bathes  the  islands  of  the  West. 

For  the  bones  of  Columbus  could  not  sleep  where  they  had  lain, 

In  the  crypt  of  San  Francisco  in  Valladolid  of  Spain ; 

And  the  freedom  and  the  quiet  of  the  grave  they  could  not  feel, 
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In  the  Santo  Christo  Chapel  of  La  Cuevas  of  Seville ; 

For  the  soul,  that  got  a  world  by  them,  had  given  by  bequest 

The  bones  of  Columbus  to  the  islands  of  the  West. 

Long  they  grieved  in  patient  silence,  while  the  years  grew  long  and 

late: 

Then  they  rose  in  solemn  silence,  and  they  passed  in  silent  state 
Through  the  awed  and  silent  wonder  of  the  hushed  and  silent  street 
Till  they  turned  in  eager  silence  to  the  sea  that  they  should  meet ; 
And  the  bones  of  Columbus,  that  had  conquered  out  of  Spain, 
And  the  bones  of  Columbus,  that  had  clankled  in  a  chain, 
On  their  pall  lay  on  the  water,  after  thirty  years  of  doubt, 
In  the  sombre,  plumy  casket  of  their  silence  sailing  out, 
Like  the  caravels  of  victory,  a-down  the  bending  wave 
To  the  westward — where  they  sought  a  world,  a-steering  for  a  grave : 
For  they  went  to  seek  a  sepulchre,  they  went  to  find  a  rest, 
By  the  curving  Caribbean,  in  the  islands  of  the  West. 

They  went,  and  as  their  solemn  wings  receded  from  the  shore, 
They  remembered  how  it  left  them  half  a  century  before : 
How,  arising  out  of  sorrowings  of  penury  and  tears, 
Out  of  anguish  of  the  spirit,  through  the  agony  of  years, 
Out  of  promise,  swiftly  broken,  out  of  failure  of  the  past, 
Out  of  doubtings  of  the  future, — with  their  shroudings  set  at  last, 
Out  of  Palos  on  the  Tinto,  from  the  Andalusian  land, 
By  the  Breath  against  their  pinions,  like  the  sea-gulls'  wheeling  band, 
Flew  the  caravels,  a  Glory  trailing  through  the  trailless  wave 
To  give  the  world  a  world  by  them,  and  them  a  chain  and  grave. 
For  the  bones  of  Columbus,  as  they  went,  were  glad  and  sad : 
They  were  going  to  their  island  rest,  and,  going,  they  were  glad ; 
They  were  going  where  their  shame  was  forged,  and,  going,  they  were 
sad. 

So  the  bones  of  Columbus  shook  again  their  shroudings  free, 
And,  solemn,  with  the  pilot,  death,  they  paced  across  the  sea ; 
For  the  wondering  Atlantic,  hetthat  ships  and  sailors  slew, 
His  stormy  breast  made  kind  to  them,  and  sped  the  casket  through. 
"For  the  bones  of  Columbus,  they  have  come  to  us,"  he  said : 
"They  won  against  us,  when  they  lived;  why  should  we  fight  them, 
dead, 
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When  they  only  seek  a  sepulchre,  they  only  seek  a  rest, 
Where  the  wily  Caribbean  strokes  the  islands  of  the  West?" 

Ah,  the  bones  of  Columbus,  they  were  silent  on  the  day 

When  they  paced  to  San  Domingo ;  and,  all  silent,  in  the  bay, 

Their  pinions,  like  a  swan,  they  drooped,  and  folded  them  away; 

And  their  pall  to  boat  they  lowered,  and  the  prow  they  turned  to  shore, 

And  they  paced  in  solemn  silence,  to  the  dipping  of  the  oar, 

Till  they  met  the  gaudy  pageantry,  that  came  to  them  too  late, 

When  they  rose  in  solemn  silence,  and  they  paced  in  solemn  state 

Through  the  awed  and  silent  wonder  of  the  hushed  and  silent  street 

Till  they  turned  in  eager  silence  to  the  tomb  that  they  should  meet ; 

And  the  bones  of  Columbus,  that  had  won  the  Western  Main, 

And  the  bones  of  Columbus,  that  the  islands  gave  a  chain, 

Heard  no  man,  as  solemn  pacing  strode  their  silent  bier  along, 

But  the  hillsides  that  stood  drumming  them  the  silent-solemn  song: 

"Hail,  ye  bones  of  Columbus !    Ye  are  welcome  to  the  land 

That  clamped  the  iron  round  your  soul,  set  shame  your  heart  to  brand ! 

We  our  malice  and  our  slander  and  our  ignominy  pour 

On  the  living, — 'tis  a  memory  and  name  that  we  adore ! 

Take,  O  death,  our  fragrant  burial,  who  gave  thy  life  our  ban, 

For  we  glorify  the  sepulchre,  and  crucify  the  man ! 

Then  enter,  Lord  High  Admiral !    Though  robbed  of  all  the  West, 

Go  up  into  your  tomby  throne,  and  rule  the  dust  at  rest !" 

Yet  the  bones  of  Columbus  went  undaunted  to  their  bed, 

"For  at  last  among  the  islands  we  have  reached  our  rest,"  they  said, 

"Where  the  balmy  Caribbean  beats  the  tattoo  of  the  dead." 

But  the  pendulum  of  sorrow  swung  above  them,  where  they  lay, 

Like  the  weaving  Caribbean's  ebb  and  flood  by  night  and  day; 

And  Murder,  leaping  sea  and  land,  came  lurching  out  of  death, 

As  the  Caribbean  hurricane  throws  out  of  hell  its  breath ; 

And  the  bones  of  Columbus  heard  the  gurgle  of  the  raid, 

And  they  heard  the  oath  of  violence,  the  shriek  of  man  and  maid, 

With  blood  as  beady  wine  a-drip  from  ruddy-foamy  blade ; 

And  agonizing  blacks  they  heard  go  down  before  the  whip, 

As  sank  the  silver  galleons  before  the  pirate  ship ; 

And  the  bones  of  Columbus  could  not  sleep  and  could  not  rest, 

Where  the  cruel  Caribbean  lashed  the  islands  of  the  West. 
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They  mourned  in  solemn  silence  through  the  curse  of  year  by  year, 
While  the  heart  of  man  relentless  drove  man's  heart  from  fear  to  fear 
That  tolls  of  grief  and  tolls  of  blood  extorted  tear  by  tear, 
Till  the  bones  of  Columbus  rose  from  silence  into  prayer : 
"O  Merciful,  the  Christ !"  they  cried,  "Hath  mercy  place — no  where? 
Our  sins,  O  have  they  found  us  out,  and  summoned  from  their  lair 
The  Nation-Cains,  unsepulchred,  to  plague  and  harrow  rest, 
And  raise  the  Vampire  East  to  haunt  the  islands  of  the  West?" 

/ 

They  prayed,  and  as  they  praying  stood,  and  lifted  up  their  eyes, 
Behold  the  golden  star  they  hoped  clomb  up  the  Northern  skies, 
And  golden  thirteen  clomb  to  it,  as  climbing  rockets  rise, 
And  the  bones  of  Columbus  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept, 
Like  seers  of  old  when  Holy  Ghost  across  their  spirits  swept  ; 
And  the  bones  of  Columbus  lifted  up  their  voice  and  spake, 
As  speak  the  souls  of  prophets  whom  the  Words  of  God  awake : 
"Hear  the  bones  of  Columbus,  all  ye  islands  of  the  sea! 
The  stars  of  God  the  stars  of  men  are  calling  to  be  free ; 
And  God,  That  guides  our  stars  to  Him,  will  guerdon  them  to  rest, 
If  we  burnish  them,  faith-golden,  o'er  the  islands  of  the  West!" 

/ 

Though  thunder-lit  and  blood-shot  glared  the  heavens  to  the  East, 
Where  the  people  tore  the  people  with  the  tusk  of  beast  in  beast, — 
From  the  Northern  to  the  Southern,  o'er  the  islands  of  the  West, 
As  rockets  rise  rose  golden  stars  and  clomb  to  golden  rest, 
As  jewels  in  a  curving  crown,  from  polar  sea  to  sea, 
To  diadem  a  hemisphere  of  peoples  glowing  free, 
A  star-vail,  golden-falling  like  a  starry-golden  moss, 
Her  golden  pennon  dipping  to  salute  the  Southern  Cross. 

And  the  bones  of  Columbus  cried,  "The  fearful  days  are  o'er ! 
For  the  slaver  and  the  pirate  and  the  tyrant  are  no  more ! 
O  quiet  be  our  sepulchre,  and  quiet  be  our  rest, 
Where  the  Caribbean  breezes  blow  the  freedom  of  the  West." 

But  the  desecrating  talons  of  the  last-defeated  beast, 
That,  cloven  from  the  island  shore,  went  banished  to  the  East, 
The  bones  of  Columbus  from  their  tomby  throne,  away 
To  deck  an  Eastern  prison,  bore.    "Why  should  we  not  ?"  said  they. 
"Why  should  we  let  them  sepulchre,  why  should  we  let  them  rest, 
To  serve  the  peoples'  sceptre  in  the  islands  of  the  West?" 
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Then  a  shimmer  of  defiance  shook  the  starry-golden  arc, 

And  the  sparkle  of  its  anger  shook  the  ships  of  Spain.    "Embark, 

For  your  gloomy  Eastern  prison,"  cried  the  stars,  "horse,  banner,  gun ! 

Here  the  bones  of  Columbus  hold  the  New  World  they  have  won ! 

Though  the  dust  of  them  ye  carry  into  beautiful  Seville, 

The  bones  of  Columbus  all  the  East  can  never  steal ; 

For  the  bones  of  Columbus,  that  were  manacled  of  Spain, 

Are  the  bones  of  Columbus  that  are  breaking  every  chain, 

Where  the  lands  are  learning  freedom,  and  the  peoples  learning  rest, 

Round  the  bones  of  Columbus  that  lie  buried  in  the  West ! 

Ye  may  gather  up  the  ashes,  ye  may  bear  them  o'er  the  sea, 

Ye  may  strew  them  on  the  tempest,  but  wherever  they  may  be, — 

In  a  beautiful  cathedral, — yet  Columbus  hath  his  will, 

And  the  bones  of  Columbus  they  are  buried  with  us  still !" 

Lo,  the  words  on  stretching  pinions  of  their  echoes  lingered  o'er, 
While  the  soldier-men  the  casket  to  the  vessel's  bosom  bore, 
Till  the  pall,  upon  its  rudder  pacing  out  beyond  the  bars, 
Loosed  a  cry,  that  clomb  ascending  to  the  crying  of  the  stars : 
"Behold,  we  do  not  go  from  you !    Why  should  we  say,  Farewell, 
When  they  carry  but  the  dust  of  us,  and  cannot  weave  a  spell 
To  ravish  us  from  sepulchre,  and  harry  us  from  rest, 
In  the  hearts  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  islands  of  the  West?" 

Then  they  rose  in  solemn  silence,  and  they  bore  aloft  their  pall, 

And  they  paced  before  the  soldier-men,  from  presence  of  them  all, 

And  they  strode  in  eager  silence,  from  the  Caribbean  Sea 

To  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  polar  bulwarks  of  the  free, 

All  under  all  the  golden  lights,  beneath  the  golden  stars 

That  laid  their  beams  against  the  dark  like  golden  prison  bars ; 

And  the  gleaming  and  the  shining  eyes  all  tearful  glistened  o'er, 

As  on  from  sea  to  sea  they  strode  and  on  from  shore  to  shore, 

As  on  so  silently  they  paced  and  stooped  at  every  door ; 

For  they  strode  in  patient  silence,  and  they  strode  in  wearied  state 

And  they  stood  at  every  threshold,  and  they  knocked  at  every  gate, 

For  they  went  to  seek  a  sepulchre,  they  went  to  find  a  rest, 

In  the  freedom  of  the  hearts  of  all  the  islands  of  the  West ! 

And  the  bones  of  Columbus  laid  them  down  from  sea  to  sea 
In  the  casket  of  a  hemisphere  of  peoples  that  were  free. 
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"If  the  darkness  and  the  doubting  and  the  wavering  are  past, 
In  the  hearts  that  beat  to  freedom,  where  we  sepulchre  at  last," 
Cried  the  bones  of  Columbus,  "shall  the  nations  learn  to  rest, 
As  the  East  and  Western  oceans  clasp  the  islands  of  the  West  ?" 

Then  arose  a  mighty  crying  from  the  bosom  where  they  lay : 
"Tell  us,  bones  of  Columbus,  shall  our  Freedom  thrust  her  way?" 
From  the  hearts  that  paved  their  sepulchre  surged  into  them  the  cry : 
"How  shall  Freedom,  Peace,  and  Righteousness  the  starry  pennon  fly 
Till  it  dip  a  golden  benizon  in  every  golden  sky  ?" 

"Ye  Western  isles,  go  woo  the  East,  and  build  a  bridal  bed !" 

The  bones  of  Columbus  cried.    "And,  to  the  altar  led, 

Your  currents,  twain,  shall  marry  till  your  waters,  one,  are  wed ! 

Take  the  bridal  chamber  gilders  from  your  sword-engirdled  ones, 

And  take  for  peace-bed  garnishers  your  gunners  at  the  guns ; 

And  no  longer  license  murder  in  war's  iron  mask  to  shed 

Blood  of  Earth's  unhappy  children  till  her  eyes  are  tears  of  red !" 

Then  beckoned  all  the  golden  stars,  and  shimmered  into  song, 

And  the  island  hopes  arising  sailed,  faith-burnished  and  strong, 

Under  wings  of  snowy  purpose  to  the  Caribbean  Sea, 

To  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere  of  peoples  that  were  free ; 

"For  'tis  here  we  build  her  home,"  they  said,  "  'tis  here  we  build  her 

nest, 
Where  the  East  shall  take  to  husband  all  the  islands  of  the  West !" 

There  they  hewed  a  path  with  powder,  for  they  toiled  with  ship  and 

gun, 

And  with  swords  that  turned  to  shovels  till  the  task  of  love  was  done ; 
And  a  wedding-bed  they  builded  for  the  sleep  of  sea  with  sea, 
Where  the  West  and  East  f  orevermore  they  twain  one  world  should  be : 
For  they  said,  "The  East  we  take  to  us,  and  here  we  build  her  nest 
In  our  hearts  within  the  centre  of  the  islands  of  the  West !" 

And  the  bones  of  Columbus  watched  the  toil  of  night  and  day 
Till  it  cried  to  them,  "  'Tis  over !  bid  the  nations  to  array !" 
And  the  bones  of  Columbus  watched  the  toil  of  day  and  night 
Till  it  cried  to  them,  "  'Tis  over !  all  the  wedding-guests  invite !" 
And  the  bones  of  Columbus  leaped  and  cried,  "Lift  up  the  voice, 
Till  the  wedding-march  sings  over,  and  we  hear  the  guests  rejoice !" 
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"Come  hither,  all  ye  nations,  for  the  orange  is  in  bloom ! 

Come  hither,  bride  with  bridesmaids,  and  ye  groomsmen  with  the 

groom !" 

The  bones  of  Columbus  lifted  up  their  joy  and  cried. 
"Come  hither,  guns  and  battleships,  and  give  away  the  bride! 
The  wine  is  poured  and  ruddy  by  the  bakements  for  the  feast, 
And  ready  is  the  Western  groom  to  kiss  the  bridal  East, 
And  the  chambers  in  the  gardens  of  the  honeymoon  await 
In  a  city  like  our  dreams  of  peace  within  the  Golden  Gate! 
Come,  let  the  tumults  die  away,  and  let  the  tocsin  cease, 
And  let  the  two  worlds  marry,  earth  replenish,  and  increase 
With  the  golden-curled  children  of  the  argosies  of  peace!" 

Hush,  ye  bones  of  Columbus !  lo,  your  bridal-call  to  mirth 

Is  the  sweetness  of  the  dying  swan  that  passeth  from  the  earth ! 

Do  ye  hear  them, — to  your  music  by  the  waters  swinging  o'er, 

How  they  echo  you  the  hoarse,  infernal  blood-feud's  battle-roar? 

He  hath  trapped  them  in  his  jealousy,  the  demon  of  the  East, 

In  the  virus  of  his  hatred  in  the  fang  of  beast  in  beast, 

And  no  longer  are  they  human,  and  no  longer  are  they  men, 

But  the  hellish  dupes-of  slaughter  in  a  hellish  slaughter-pen ! 

Do  ye  hear  the  oath  of  violence  go  crunching  through  the  groan  ? 

Do  ye  hear  the  shame  of  sorrow  in  the  ravished  women  moan, 

Where  the  shrieking  towns  are  crumbling  in  the  lurid- flaming  sky, 

And  the  anguish  of  the  war-horse  curdles  earth  with  screaming  cry? 

O  ye  bones  of  Columbus,  here  shall  never  be  a  rest, 

While  the  devils  of  destruction  ride  the  East  and  haunt  the  West ! 

The  bridegroom  walks  the  Western  isles  all  haggard-eyed  and  worn ! 

The  bride  beneath  the  satyr's  hoof  lies  quivering  and  torn ! 

A  heavy  heart,  forever  pacing,  impotent,  is  he ; 

A  ravished  spirit  in  the  clutch  of  hellish  ghouls  is  she : 

He  only  looks,  he  only  hears,  he  cannot  break  the  power 

That  forces  her  from  blood  to  blood  by  hour  and  by  hour ! 

O  God  in  Heaven,  what  a  sight  for  impotence  to  see 

In  the  weary  isles  of  men  asleep  that  dream  that  they  are  free ! 

The  golden  stars  go  sorrowing  through  every  weary  sky, 
The  crystal  drops  of  anguish  drip  from  every  golden  eye, 
And  the  bones  of  Columbus,  they  are  weeping  where  they  lie ! 
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The  bones  of  Columbus,  they  are  weeping  night  and  day, 
They  are  weeping  for  the  hopes  of  them  turned  into  mortal  clay ; 
They  are  weeping  in  their  sorrow,  they  are  weeping  on  their  pall, 
Where  the  heart  of  them  lies  broken, — till  they  hear  a  Solemn  Call : 
"Rise,  ye  bones  of  Columbus,  out  of  every  Western  isle ! 
O  leave  the  ever-bleeding  earth,  and  rest  with  Us  a  while !" 

O  ye  bestial-hearted  nations,  coveters,  what  have  ye  won 

If  the  bones  of  Columbus  go  to  judge  what  ye  have  done? 

Nevermore  they  tarry  with  us,  nevermore  they  intercede ; — 

At  the  Throne  of  Him  we  torture  shall  they,  adversaries,  plead, 

Till  they  leap  to  kill  our  murdejs  in  the  swords  whereout  they  breed  ? 

For,  behold,  ye  ruthless  slayers,  how  they  gloriously  go 

Where  the  Sword  of  Vengeance  storeth  up  your  furies,  blow  for  blow ! 

See  the  bones  of  Columbus,  how  they  pace  to  meet  His  Cry, 
Pacing  where  the  Stormy  Pillar  bends  the  circled  heavens  nigh ! 
See  the  bones  of  Columbus,  where  they  rise  in  solemn  state, 
How  they  pace  in  eager  silence,  half  in  sorrow,  half  elate, 
Over  every  threshold  linger,  tarry  over  every  gate, 
Like  the  lingering  Shekinah  that  the  seer  of  Chebar  saw 

When  the  Glory  of  Jehovah  mourned  around  the  Broken  Law ! 

& 

Ah,  the  bones  of  Columbus,  as  they  go  are  sad  and  glad : 
They  are  going  from  the  hearts  they  love,  and,  going,  they  are  sad ! 
They  are  going  to  the  Hearts  they  love,  and,  going,  they  are  glad ! 
For  the  face  of  them  is  gladness,  but  the  faces  of  them  weep, 
Pacing  on  to  meet  The  Glory,  gazing  backward  as  they  sweep ! 

Lo,  behold  the  Stormy  Whirlwind  wheeling  from  the  Northern  cloud ! 
Lo,  the  fiery- flashing  Brightness,  where  the  thunders  rumble  loud ! 
Lo,  behold  the  Living  Man-Like-Ones,  with  wings  and  faces  four, 
Feet  as  burnished  brasses  sparkle  when  the  furnace  heats  the  ore, 
Faces  as  the  lightning  gleams,  Man,  Lion,  Ox,  and  Eagle  keen, 
Whirring  wings  that  soar  by  couples,  fold  by  couples  in  a  screen ! 
Lo,  as  flame  like  burning  coals  within  and  like  the  torches'  flare 
Goeth  upward,  goeth  downward,  lightnings  flashing  everywhere, 
Wheels  in  wheels  turn,  sweeping  over  all  the  earth,  and  through  the 

skies 
Roll  the  dreadful  beryl  Circles,  all  their  felloes  full  of  Eyes ! 
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Lo,  above  them,  adamantine,  see  the  firmament  appear, 
Great  and  glaring,  blinding,  terrible,  an  icy-crystal  sphere ! 
And  the  pinions  beating  under,  hurling  noises  through  the  ear 
Like  the  noises  of  the  tumult  of  a  host,  a  noise  of  wings 
Like  the  ocean's  chiming  chorus  when  the  Great  Almighty  sings ! 
And  aloft,  high  o'er  the  faces,  o'er  the  firmament,  a  Throne 
Like  a  Mighty  Azure  Jewel  polished  out  of  Sapphire  Stone, 
And  the  Likeness  of  The  Man  of  Glory  seated  high  above, 
The  Appearance  of  a  Melting  Flame  of  Molten-Glowing  Love, 
The  Appearance  of  a  Burning  lit  within  Him  and  without, 
The  Appearance  of  a  Fiery  Vesture  girding  Him  about, 
Where  He  sitteth  in  His  Glory,  in  the  Halo  round  his  Fane, 
Like  the  jewel-banded  cloud-head  in  the  stormy  day  of  rain ! 

See  the  bones  of  Columbus  rise  in  glory  to  His  Throne, 

Rise  from  glory  unto  glory  where  His  Lights  on  them  have  shone, 

Where  the  Mantles  of  His  Beauty,  Rainbow-Woven  Gown  in  Gown, 

In  the  Ephods  of  a  Glorious  Anointing  shimmer  down 

Till  His  Love  gleams  all  around  them,  and  the  Sun  about  His  Face 

Sets  the  windows  of  the  universe  a- flame  with  Amber  Grace! 

Ah,  the  bones  of  Columbus  pour  their  eyes  on  only  One, 

Pour  their  eyes  like  glowing  planets,  pour  their  eyes  upon  the  Sun, 

On  a  Glory  That  hath  suffered,  like  Columbus  in  his  chain, 

On  a  Glory  like  a  Lion  in  a  Lamb  as  It  were  slain, 

On  a  Glory  as  the  Son  of  God  had  made  His  Love  a  Man 

That  should  love  us  though  we  crown  Him,  that  should  love  us  though 

we  ban, 

On  a  Glory  as  if  Love  had  caught  the  Bleedings  of  His  Loss 
That  His  Wounds  might  out  of  Glory  love  as  loved  They  from  a  Cross ! 

O  ye  bones  of  Columbus,  have  ye  found  a  Rest  indeed, 

Not  in  crucifying  hatreds  spilling  hate  from  them  they  bleed, 

But  where  hatred  stretched  out  Love  upon  the  altar  of  our  need? 

Gone,  the  bones  of  Columbus !    As  His  Lights  around  them  poured, 
Lo,  I  saw  them  falling  prostrate,  and  they  tenderly  adored, 
And  the  skies  their  knees  were  bending,  and  I  fell  upon  my  face, 
And  a  holy  adoration  came  a-singing  out  of  space ! 

And  I  looked !    Across  the  heavens  bent  The  Glory  of  His  Smile, 
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Saying,  "Bones  of  My  Columbus,  come,  and  rest  with  Us  a  while !" 
And  He  caught  them  to  His  Bosom,  and  He  caught  them  to  His  Throne, 
And  they  were  not !  God  be  merciful !  how  dark  it  is!  how  lone ! 

Tell  me,  watchman  of  the  Eastern  skies,  how  goes  the  fearful  night  ? 
All  the  demons  in  the  cages  of  our  spirits  curse  and  smite ! 

What  haunts  thee,  weary  pacer  in  the  islands  of  the  West  ? 

The  slaughter !  O  the  slaughter !    It  hath  robbed  the  world  of  rest ! 

Look,  lonely  watchers,  where  our  golden  planets  rise  and  set, 
Where  the  bones  of  Columbus  rest  and  shine  upon  us  yet ! 
Have  ye  come  upon  them  sitting  where  they  watch  the  golden  stars 
Press  their  rays  against  our  darkness  into  golden  prison  bars? 
Have  ye  felt  them  at  the  dew-fall  when  the  skies  of  longing  gleam 
Till  with  faith  hope  walks  the  spaces  on  the  orbit  of  her  dream? 
Have  ye  heard  them  in  the  midnight  when  the  mourners  lift  and  hark 
To  a  Word  of  Promise  hurtling  meteor-like  against  the  dark? 
Have  ye  seen  them  golden-curtained  in  the  Galaxy  of  Light 
Where  our  better  nature's  angel-beacons  beckon  to  the  night 
And  the  stars  of  God  float  singing  to  the  Sunrise  of  the  Right? 
Or  as  watching,  while  through  azure  day  they  pace  the  crystal  blue, 
Pray  ye,  "Glory  of  the  Sapphire  Throne,  make  Thou  our  dreams  come 
true?" 

Tell  me,  bones  of  Columbus,  if  ye  find  the  rest  ye  love 
In  our  hearts  that  walk  the  islands,  or  in  Hearts  that  walk  above? 
There  is  darkness  in  the  people,  there  is  darkness  in  the  world, 
With  the  flag's  half-masted  sable  over  half  the  earth  unfurled! 
Is  it  we  that  give  sweet  sepulchre,  and  we  that  give  sweet  rest, 
Or  the  Islands  that  float  over  all  the  islands  of  the  West  ? 

"Hear  the  bones  of  Columbus !"  fell  a  starry  voice  to  me. 
"Hear  the  bones  of  Columbus,  all  ye  islands  of  the  sea ! 
Hear,  all  flesh,  at  war  with  Spirit,  in  delusion  ye  are  free ! 

"Lo,  the  West  we  garnered  dedicate,  to  have  it  and  to  hold 
In  our  oath  to  give  His  Glory  all  the  silver  and  the  gold 
To  assemble  Christian  knights  against  the  unbelieving  East 
To  deliver  Holy  Sepulchre  from  Saracenic  beast : 
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Shall  Columbus,  called  to  Glory,  lose  the  purpose  of  his  will  ? 
Or  the  bones  of  Columbus  ne'er  their  sacred  vow  fulfil? 

"Though  the  bones  of  Columbus  naked  from  you  seemed  to  go, 
Heaven's  Throne  their  oath  had  registered,  and  sware  it  should  be  so : 
And  the  tomb  we  offered  Heaven  our  immortal  vow  to  save, 
What  think  ye  of  it,  children  ?    Think  ye  'twas  His  empty  grave 
By  the  Turk  and  Arab  dabbled  ?    'Twas  her  sepulchreing  heart 
Where  three  days  and  where  three  nights  alone  the  Saviour  hid  His 

smart ! 

And  ye  dwellers  in  His  sepulchre,  piled  with  your  dead  men's  bones, 
Think  ye  always  ye  shall  desecrate  His  tomb,  that  is  His  Throne's? 

"Lo,  the  times  of  toleration  God  hath  numbered  to  you,  men, 
Wherein,  viler  than  the  beasts,  ye  may  incarnadine  your  den ! 
What  is  freedom  of  the  body  in  the  hell  of  spirit  worth 
Where  ye  smear  the  blood  of  millions  in  the  battered  face  of  earth  ? 
Have  we  doubled  these,  your  continents,  and  doubled  this,  your  world, 
For  double  greeds  and  double  hates — at  one  another  hurled  ? 

"Who  knighted  you,  ye  gory  swords  ?    Who  throned  you  where  you  are 

On  your  mountains,  each  the  weak  to  weapon,  burning  like  a  star, 

And  evil  with  the  fiery-whirling  blade-Cherubic  bar? 

And  game  ye  with  your  swords  as  dice,  transforming  into  foe 

For  plunder  all  your  flesh  and  blood,  curst  Abel-slayers?    Wo, 

When  guardian  swords  revolt  to  rob — commissioned  but  to  smite 

To  police  the  day  of  evil  and  the  darkness  gaol  in  light ! 

Though  ye  sanctify  your  hellish  brawls,  and  make  your  hate  your  priest, 

Your  burning  war-pits  only  belch  the  blackness  of  the  beast ! 

Then  lie  not  to  your  perjured  souls,  and  lie  not  to  your  heart, 

Lest  Walhalla  from  Gehenna's  skulls  pour  out  your  fiery  part ! 

"We  wept  among  you  wearily,  we  wept  among  you  sore, 

Till,  'Ye  bones  of  Columbus,'  said  He,  'weep  for  them  no  more! 

For  the  Day  of  Retribution  of  an  age  of  wrath  is  near, 

When  the  beasts  go  down  to  weeping,  but  the  saints  dry  up  the  tear ! 

'  'Did  ye,  bones  of  Columbus,  find  a  New  World,'  lo,  He  said, 
'Or  new  vistas  in  the  weary,  olden  graveyard  of  the  dead  ? 
We  feoff  you  not  with  half  a  sphere,  we  feoff  you  with  the  earth, 
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When  the  angry  womb  of  judgment  casts  her  out  in  second  birth. 
Gird,  ye  bones  of  Columbus,  then,  Our  Scabbard  on  your  thigh, 
For  the  snow-white  host  grows  ready,  and  the  hour  is  leaping  nigh 
When  the  infidel  we  trample !    Where  he  slew  Me,  let  him  die !' 

• 

"Ye  shepherd-rods,  turned  serpents,  fear  lest  God  invoke  the  hour 
That  throws  His  Sceptre  serpent- fanged  to  swallow  all  your  power ! 
And  haste,  ye  Western  isles,  to  fling  your  standards  in  the  lead, 
Lest  the  mantle  of  your  Freedom  fall  and  all  your  glories  bleed ! 
Rededicate  your  borrowed  swords,  that  God  your  ebbing  sands 
May  lengthen,  ere  His  power  revoke  the  call-loan  in  your  hands ! 

"The  demonries  of  thrones  engaol  that  render  Right  no  awe: 

Let  the  nations  judge  the  nations'  crimes  as  men  judge  men  by  law! 

In  the  nations'  gate  assemble  Court,  ye  cannon  of  the  free, 

And  lift  on  swords  the  Ermine  o'er  the  islands  of  the  sea ! 

Yea,  swear  your  knightly  fealty  to  Law  in  holy  act, 

And  sword  the  felon  treasonry  that  plots  against  the  pact ! 

Yet  give  the  banished  cause  her  times  to  come  again  and  kneel, 

That  conscience  to  her  Golden  Light  forever  may  appeal ; 

But  around  the  power  whose  lawless  hour  flings  out  forbidden  sin 

Let  your  golden  stars  swing  prison  bars  and  shut  the  darkness  in ! 

"With  penitence  O  purge  your  souls,  ye  powers,  till  fit  to  try 
And  hang,  if  guilty,  crowns  that  murder,  by  their  necks  to  die 
With  Haman  and  his  sons  on  gibbets  fifty  cubits  high ! 

"And  ye  that  hurl  the  seas  of  death  around  your  tidal  roar 

Till  all  the  trembling  arks  of  peace  go  splashing  through  their  gore, 

Repent,  ye  monsters  of  the  deep,  and  let  your  bellows  end — 

If  into  any  peaceful  sea  your  heaving  hulks  can  wend! 

And  where  ye  made  a  cruel  war  make  not  a  cruel  peace 

Lest  God  be  more  than  angry,  and  His  patience  with  you  cease, 

And  the  nations,  all  that  God  forget,  be  cast  in  Sheol  for 

Remembrance — lest  forever  in  eternity  of  war 

Through  the  ether-space  of  spirit  boom  of  battle  wave  and  roll 

In  the  carnage  of  the  Second  Death  eternal  in  the  soul ! 

"Repent,  ye  faith-destroying  heels  that  crunch  all  love  to  dust 

And  in  God's  Heart  and  Patience  stamp  your  death-dance  out  of  lust ! 
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Shall  the  bones  of  Columbus,  you  accusing,  bone  to  bone, 
Avenge  their  murdered  faith  in  you  before  the  Great  White  Throne  ? 
Shall  remorse  give  your  degenerate  hells  no  quarter — never  cease 
Where  Tartarus  hears  the  superman  bewail  his  murdered  peace? 
For  God  eternal  War  on  war  declared  to  slay  a  Rest 
Through  the  Bosom  of  The  Righteous  for  His  islands,  East  and 
West!" 
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BY 
ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

SHALL  briefly  observe  that  our  situation  invites  and 
our  interests  prompt  us  to  aim  at  an  ascendant  in  the 
system  of  American  affairs.    The  world  may  politi- 
cally, as  well  as  geographically,  be  divided  ,into  four 
parts,  each  having  a  distinct  set  of  interests.     Un- 
___  ___      happily  for  the  other  three,  Europe,  by  her  arms  and 

by  her  negotiations,  by  force  and  by  fraud,  has,  in  different  degrees, 
extended  her  dominion  over  them  all.  Africa,  Asia  and  America  have 
successively  felt  her  domination.  The  superiority  she  has  long  main- 
tained has  tempted  her  to  plume  herself  as  the  Mistress  of  the  World, 
and  to  consider  the  rest  of  mankind  as  created  for  her  benefit.  Men 
admired  as  profound  philosophers  have  in  direct  terms  attributed  to 
her  inhabitants  a  physical  superiority,  and  have  gravely  asserted  that 
all  animals,  and  with  them  the  human  species,  degenerate  in  America 
—  that  even  dogs  cease  to  bark  after  having  breathed  a  while  in  our 
atmosphere.*  Facts  have  too  long  supported  these  arrogant  pre- 
tensions of  the  Europeans.  It  belongs  to  us  to  vindicate  the  honor 
of  the  human  race,  and  to  teach  that  assuming  brother  moderation. 
Union  will  enable  us  to  do  it.  Disunion  will  add  another  victim  to 
his  triumphs.  Let  Americans  disdain  to  be  the  instruments  of  Euro- 
pean greatness!  Let  the  thirteen  States,  bound  together  in  a  strict 
and  indissoluble  Union,  concur  in  erecting  one  great  American  system, 
superior  to  the  control  of  all  transatlantic  force  or  influence,  and  able 
to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  connection  between  the  old  and  the  new 
world  ! 

*Raqual's  "Recherches  philosopbiques  sur  les  Americaines." 
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BY 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

INDLY  separated  by  nature,  and  a  wide  ocean,  from 
the  exterminating  havoc  of  one-quarter  of  the  globe, 
too  high  minded  to  endure  the  degradations  of  the 
others  ;  possessing  a  chosen  country,  with  room  enough 
for  descendants  to  the  thousandth  and  thousandth 
generation  ;  entertaining  a  due  sense  of  our  equal  right 
to  the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the  acquisition  of  our  own  industry, 
to  honor  and  confidence  from  our  fellow  citizens,  resulting  not  from 
birth,  but  from  our  actions,  and  their  sense  of  them;  enlightened 
by  a  benign  religion,  professed  indeed  and  practised  in  various  forms, 
yet  all  of  them  inculcating  honesty,  truth,  tempreance,  gratitude,  and 
the  love  of  man;  acknowledging  and  adoring  an  over-ruling  provi- 
dence, which  by  all  its  dispensations  proves,  that  it  delights  in  the 
happiness  of  man  here,  and  his  greater  happiness  hereafter  ;  with  all 
these  blessings,  what  more  is  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and 
prosperous  people?  Still  one  thing  more,  fellow  citizens;  a  wise  and 
frugal  government,  which  restraining  men  from  injuring  one  another, 
shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  in- 
dustry and  improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor 
the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  government;  and 
this  is  necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities. 
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BY 

JAMES  MADISON 


HILST  other  portions  of  mankind  are  labouring  under 
the  distresses  of  war,  or  struggling  with  adversity 
in  other  forms,  the  United  States  are  in  the  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  prosperous  and  honourable  peace.  In 
reviewing  the  scenes  through  which  it  has  been  at- 
tained, we  can  rejoice  in  the  proofs  given,  that  our 
political  institutions,  founded  in  human  rights,  and  framed  for  their 
preservation,  are  equal  to  the  severest  trials  of  war,  as  well  as  adapted 
to  the  ordinary  periods  of  repose.  As  fruits  of  this  experience,  and 
of  the  reputation  acquired  by  the  American  arms,  on  the  land  and  on 
the  water,  the  nation  finds  itself  possessed  of  a  growing  respect 
abroad,  and  of  a  just  confidence  in  itself,  which  are  among  the  best 

pledges  for  its  peaceful  career. 

********* 

It  remains  for  the  guardians  of  the  public  welfare,  to  persevere 
in  that  justice  and  good-will  towards  other  nations,  which  invite  a 
return  of  these  sentiments  towards  the  United  States;  to  cherish  in- 
stitutions which  guarantee  their  safety,  and  their  liberties,  civil  and 
religious  ;  and  to  combine  with  a  liberal  system  of  foreign  commerce, 
an  improvement  of  the  natural  advantages,  and  a  protection  and 
extension  of  the  independent  resources  of  our  highly  favoured  and 
happy  country. 

In  all  measures,  having  such  objects,  my  faithful  co-operation 
will  be  afforded. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

Washington,  Dec.  5,  1815. 
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Jffrom  a  darrtmjrorarH  Arrnmtt 

HE  Spanish  provinces  of  America,  by  their  geographical 
position  and  immense  extent,  seem  destined  by  the 
hand  of  nature  to  form  five  great  independent  states  : 
Mexico,  Terra  Fiona,*  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Chili. 
It  is  not  in  nature,  that  regions  so  vast,  and  some  of 
them  so  far  distant  from  each  other,  should  remain 
always  under  the  same  authority;  much  less  that  the  whole,  amidst 
the  revolution  of  states,  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  force  of 
example,  should  continue  for  any  great  lapse  of  time,  to  be  governed 
by  a  country  situated  in  another  hemisphere. 

The  Spanish-Americans  were  an  oppressed  and  insulted  people. 
Their  grievances  were  many  and  various.  But  the  principal  of  them 
may  be  reduced  to  two  heads  :  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  even  on 
the  free  cultivation  of  the  soil;f  and  an  exclusion  from  all  places  of 
profit,  trust,  and  power  in  the  administration  of  the  provinces.  The 
monopolization  of  commerce  was  as  detrimental  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Old  Spain  in  general  as  to  the  colonists,  and  benefited  only  the 
merchants  of  Cadiz,  the  emporium  in  which  that  trade  centered.  The 
commerce  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  was  in  a  very  languishing 
state,  and  threatened  with  total  ruin.  There  was  not  an  opening  for 
the  reception  of  their  commodities  in  Spain,  nor  could  Spain  furnish 
shipping  for  transporting  them  to  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The 
colonies  that  suffered  most  from  the  monopolization  of  commerce  were 
those  of  Caraccas,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  great  island  of  Cuba  ;  whose 
articles  of  commerce,  being  of  a  bulky  nature,  required  a  great  deal 
of  shipping,  and  were,  farther,  of  so  perishable  a  nature  that  they 
were  liable  to  be  lost  if  kept  on  board  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

The  Central  Junta,  willing  to  unite  all  hands  and  hearts  in  sup- 
port of  the  tottering  and  falling  monarchy,  declared  the  ultra  marine 
possessions  to  be  integral  parts  of  the  Spanish  empire,  and  their  rights 
to  representation  in  the  general  congress.    But  all  the  provisory  L 
ernments  that  succeeded  each  other,  though  they  recognized  their 


!>rehendine,  besides  Terra  Firma  Proper,  or  Darten.  Popayan,  Quito  and  New  Grenada, 
fit  is  not,  we  believe,  a  hundred  years  since  an  order  was  sent  from  Madrid  to  cut  down  the  vine, 
fig  and  olive  trees  in  certain  of  the  provinces. 
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rights  in  theory,  continued  to  trample  on  them  in  practice.  At  no 
former  period  was  there  greater  speculation  in  the  American  colonies 
of  Spain,  or  greater  despotism  or  insolence  in  all  the  political  depart- 
ments from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — none  in  which  men  were  in 
less  danger  of  being  called  to  account  for  acts  of  rapacity  and  op- 
pression. Crowds  of  needy  adventurers  were  sent  to  America,  to  re- 
pair their  fortunes,  ruined  by  the  convulsions  in  the  mother  country. 
They  filled  all  the  public  places,  which  the  natives  considered  as  their 
natural  heritage.  Nor  had  the  injustices  and  outrages  which  they  had 
suffered  themselves,  taught  them  moderation  and  equity  in  their  own 
conduct  towards  others. 

Such  was  the  actual  government,  and  such  the  condition  of  the 
people,  when  intelligence  was  received  of  the  irruption  of  the  French 
into  Andalusia,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Central  Junta,  loaded  with 
the  execrations  and  the  contempt  of  the  people.  On  the  declaration 
of  war  by  France  against  the  mother  country,  the  colonists  manifested 
the  greatest  ardour  in  the  common  cause  of  the  Spaniards,  by  their 
ready  obedience  to  the  provisory  governments  in  Old  Spain,  and  by 
the  liberality  of  their  contributions.  But,  when  every  ship  that  arrived 
from  Europe  was  fraught  with  news  of  fresh  defeats  and  disasters, 
and  accusations  of  treason,  they  became  more  sparing  of  their  con- 
tributions, and  less  and  less  disposed  to  place  their  confidence  in  the 
temporary  authorities.  They  recollected  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  in  America,  and  in  those  of  Europe,  without  ex- 
ception, it  was  not  the  nobility  and  prime  gentry  that  first  took  the 
alarm,  and  set  themselves  to  oppose  and  confound  the  designs  of 
France,  but  the  people.  A  general  persuasion  prevailed,  that  the 
persons  in  possession  of  the  various  departments  of  government,  al- 
most all  of  them  natives  of  Spain,  were  more  anxious  to  keep  up 
their  connections  with  the  mother  country,  into  whatsoever  hands  the 
supreme  authority  might  pass,  than  to  repel  foreign  aggression  and 
usurpation.  There  seemed,  however,  to  be  at  first  a  tacit  agreement 
or  understanding  among  all  the  Spanish  provinces  of  America,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  metropolis,  so  long  as  there  should  be 
any  appearance  of  a  central  government  to  rule  the  monarchy  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

The  authority  of  the  Central  Junta,  and  the  Regency  appointed 
at  Cadiz,  was  first  disowned  in  Terra  Firma.  On  the  news  of  the 
reduction  of  Seville,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Junta,  the  minds  of  all 
classes  were  greatly  agitated.  The  general  alarm  of  the  detested  and 
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dreaded  domination  of  France  was  aggravated.  But  they  who  were 
distressed  by  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  mother  country  on  trade, 
were  not  displeased  at  a  conjuncture  that  might  enable  them  to  take 
the  redress  of  their  grievances  into  their  own  hands.  The  unpopular 
magistracy  of  Caraccas  was  deserted  by  the  military,  who  fell  in  with 
the  general  voice  of  the  people,  and  a  provisory  Junta  was  formed  for 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  province  in  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  affairs,  without  dissolving  the  connection,  but  on  the  principal 
of  fraternization,  friendship,  and  unity  with  the  mother  country. 
Similar  revolutions  took  place  immediately  thereafter,  and  almost 
simultaneously,  in  other  provinces,  and  in  the  same  spirit.  Caraccas, 
Cumana,  Barinas,  Margarita,  Barcelona,  Merida,  and  Truxillo,  were 
united  as  federative  governments,  in  what  is  called  the  American 
Confederation  of  Venezuela,  April  19,  1810. 

The  principal  promoters  and  leaders  in  this  revolution  looked 
forward  with  ardent  expectation  to  ultimate  independence,  though 
they  concealed  themselves  at  first  under  the  wings  of  the  general  parti- 
zans  of  Ferdinand  VII.  They  made  warm  professions  of  attachment 
to  the  mother  country,  and,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, swore  allegiance  to  Ferdinand,  as  their  legitimate  sovereign: 
though  the  new  Juntas  did  not  acknowledge,  or  pay  any  deference  or 
regard  to  the  Regency  at  Cadiz.  This  moderation  of  conduct,  though 
prudent  in  itself,  would  not  perhaps  have  been  observed  in  preference 
to  the  solicitations  of  present  interests  and  passions,  if  it  had  not  been 
prescribed  by  an  indispensable  regard  to  the  general  sentiments  and 
inclinations  of  the  provinces.  But  this  stream  was  soon  unfortunately 
turned  into  a  different,  and  somewhat  an  opposite  direction. 

The  Council  of  Regency  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  public 
duty  by  the  well-founded  and  firm  remonstrances  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
passed  a  decree,  May  17,  permitting  the  colonies  to  trade  with  foreign 
nations  in  all  the  articles  of  their  own  product,  for  which  there  was 
not  a  vent  in  Old  Spain.  This  decree,  morally  just,  and  politically 
wise  and  necessary,  did  not  suit  the  interests,  and  was  offensive  in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  on  whom  the  Regency 
were  in  a  great  measure  dependent  for  the  means  of  continuing  their 
new,  feeble,  and  slippery  government.  This  decree  was  therefore  re- 
voked on  the  1 7th  of  June.  And  the  Regency  had  even  the  ridiculous 
folly  to  pretend  that  it  was  not  authentic,  but  an  imposition  on  the 
public;  as  if  they  would  have  suffered  a  forgery  to  be  in  circulation, 
and  have  the  force  of  a  law  for  six  weeks,  in  the  very  place  where 
the  Regency  resided,  without  contradicting  and  protesting  against  it ! 
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It  was  impossible  that  the  Spanish  Americans  should  respect  a  pro- 
visory government  so  pitifully  mean,  cunning,  and  fraudulent. 

While  the  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the  Americans  by 
the  revocation  or  disavowal  of  the  decree  in  favour  of  colonial  trade, 
was  yet  fresh  and  lively,  intelligence  was  received  at  Caraccas  that 
all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  revolutionary  movements  were 
proclaimed  to  be  traitors,  and  the  ports  of  the  province  declared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  until  the  inhabitants  should  recognize  the 
Regency  of  Cadiz  as  the  true  and  legitimate  representatives  of  Fer- 
dinand VII.  An  amnesty,  however,  was  held  out  for  what  had  passed, 
provided  that  submission  and  obedience  to  government  should  be  paid 
in  future.  Nothing  could  possibly  exceed  the  weakness  of  this  pas- 
sionate ebullition  of  impotent  pride  and  arrogance!  Even  if  the 
denounced  blockade  could  have  been  enforced  by  a  numerous  fleet 
and  army,  the  policy  of  it  might  well  have  been  questioned.  A  war 
ensued — not  of  forces  at  sea  and  land — but  a  paper  war.  A  lawyer, 
of  the  name  of  Cortabarria,  employed  by  the  Regency,  took  post  in 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  fulminated  the  manifestoes  of  the 
Regency  with  occasional  pieces  of  his  own  against  Caraccas.  Caraccas 
replied  by  the  same  kind  of  artillery.  Cortabarria  was  seconded  by 
the  Marquis  of  Urijo,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Ferdinand  VII 
at  the  court  of  Brazil,  whose  address  to  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of 
South  America  the  lawyer  was  at  great  pains  to  circulate,  together 
with  the  manifestoes  of  the  Regency  and  his  own  reasonings  and 
exhortations,  throughout  the  provinces.  In  justification  of  their  con- 
duct the  Caraccas  appealed  to  the  laws  of  Spain.  The  Central  Junta, 
they  contended,  had  no  right  to  appoint  a  regency  without  assembling 
the  Cortes.  "Though  on  a  great  and  alarming  emergency  the  col- 
onists, out  of  fraternal  sentiments  towards  all  Spaniards  in  Europe, 
had  for  a  time  shewn  respect  both  to  the  Junta  of  Seville  and  the 
Supreme  Central  Junta,  they  did  not  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  those 
different  administrations  that  had  successively  seized  the  sovereign 
authority  without  the  consent  of  the  prince,  and  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Spanish  nation  of  both  continents.  Such  an  arbitrary  government 
was  illegitimate,  null,  vain,  and  contrary  to  all  the  principles  recog- 
nized by  the  laws.  The  authority  of  the  Central  Junta,  out  of  which 
the  Regency  of  Cadiz  sprang,  was  derived  only  from  the  tumultuary 
3eliberations  of  a  small  number  of  the  capitals  of  provinces,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  had  not  any  participation  in  the 
authority  which  of  right  belonged  to  them.  The  true  interests  of  the 
king,  and  the  general  good  of  the  nation,  required  a  new  representation 
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of  all  the  provinces  both  of  Old  Spain  and  those  of  America,  which, 
as  was  admitted  by  the  Regency,  as  well  as  the  Central  Junta,  formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  monarchy.  But  in  the  orders  respecting  the 
election  of  members  for  completing  the  Central  Junta,  as  well  as  those 
for  the  convocation,  there  was  a  culpable  partiality  in  favour  of  the 
degenerate  remains  of  the  Spanish  nation.  What  freedom  of  suffrage? 
What  equality  of  representation  was  to  be  expected  from  the  American 
Cabildos,  destitute  of  public  confidence,  and  whom  the  Spanish  min- 
isters sought  always  to  oppress  and  reduce  to  the  ignominious  state 
of  being  merely  their  agents?  To  allow  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  the  right  of  nominating  their  representatives  in  the  national 
Cortes ;  and  to  restrict  the  right  of  election  with  regard  to  the  Ameri- 
cans to  a  simple  and  passive  vote  of  the  Juntas  would  be  to  establish, 
in  favour  of  the  European  deputies,  a  mode  of  election  very  different 
from  that  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  America.  It  would  be  a 
refusal  to  these  last  of  the  preponderance  due  to  their  numerous 
population.  The  inhabitants  of  Caraccas  had  long  refrained  from 
thus  expressing  their  sentiments,  under  the  persuasion  that  the  union 
of  all  the  Spaniards  was  the  only  bulwark  that  could  preserve  the 
monarchy  from  the  threatening  storm.  As  for  the  preservation  of 
that  union  they  had  sacrificed  their  own  interests,  and  exhibited  to 
the  world,  as  they  conceived,  an  example  of  great  disinterestedness, 
patriotism,  and  resignation.  Affairs  now  wore  a  different  aspect. 
The  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  was  occupied  by  the  armies  of 
France,  and  the  Central  Junta  was  dissolved  and  dispersed.  What 
remained  for  the  Americans  but  to  consult  their  own  security?*  The 
inhabitants  of  Caraccas,  in  consequence  of  the  language  lately  held 
to  them,  the  evils  that  they  had  lately  suffered,  not  only  at  the  hands 
of  the  Royal  Junta,  but  those  of  the  Royal  Audienza ;  their  reiterated 
attempts  to  subvert  the  laws,  the  suspicions  that  rendered  it  necessary 
to  inquire  into  their  conduct — the  people  of  Caraccas,  in  these  circum- 
stances, thought  it  their  duty  to  depose  them.  They  first  unanimously 
deprived  them  of  the  nominal,  and  afterwards  of  the  real  power; 
which  they  did  with  an  order,  generosity,  and  moderation  unknown 
in  the  history  of  even  the  Spanish  nation.  They  hoped  that  the 

'There  was  a  consideration,  which,  though  not  specified  in  this  manifesto,  had  great  weight  with  the 
Revolutionists.  It  was  asserted  by  the  American  deputies,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Cortes,  February,  1812. 
that  the  principle  motive  of  the  insurrection  was  to  prvent,  in  the  case  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  the  Ameri- 
cans being  subjugated  by  Napoleon,  which  was  the  intent  of  their  governors.  And,  it  was  very  natural, 
they  added,  that  it  should  so  happen,  as  the  old  Spaniards  would  do  anything  rather  than  lose  their  pre- 
ponderance in  America,  and  their  connection  with  the  mother  country.  We  are  very  sorry  to  add,  what 
seems  to  give  some  countenance  to  this  suspicion,  that,  in  fact,  the  Spaniards  have  certainly  shown  greater 
unity,  promptitude,  and  energy  in  their  efforts  for  reducing  the  insurgent  colonies  to  obedience  and  de- 
pendence on  the  mother  country,  than  in  any  measures  for  liberating  the  peninsula  from  the  intrusion  of  the 
French. 
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Spanish  Regency  would  concert  with  them  the  most  proper  means 
for  establishing  a  solid  union  between  the  Spaniards  of  the  two 
hemispheres.  No  union,  that  had  not  for  its  basis  an  equality  of 
interests  and  rights,  could  be  permanent.  They  said  in  conclusion, 
"If  any  of  our  fellow  citizens,  despairing  of  the  fate  of  the  mother 
country,  shall  come  to  seek  an  asylum  at  Venezuela,  they  will  find 
among  us  the  most  generous  hospitality,  and  the  proofs  of  the  warmest 
attachment."t 

The  Council  of  Regency,  Cadiz,  September  6,  addressed  a  mani- 
festo to  the  Spanish  subjects  of  Ferdinand  VII  in  the  Indies.  After 
a  warm  eulogium  on  the  patriotic  enthusiasm,  constancy,  and  fidelity 
of  their  brethren  in  America,  they  deplore  the  troubles  at  Caraccas, 
which  they  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  turbulent  and  ambitious  indi- 
viduals, blind-folded  by  those  political  maxims  and  doctrines,  which 
in  the  end  converted  those  who  propogated  them  in  France,  into  the 
slaves  of  the  tyrant  Napoleon.  Those  unexpected  proceedings  filled 
the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  to  the  present  moment  struggled, 
with  hearts  of  bronze,  to  "preserve  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  Spanish  race  and  name,  with  the  greatest  grief  and  alarm,  that 
it  had  become  necessary  to  draw  the  bonds  that  united  them  all  more 
closely  than  ever.  Spain,  heroic,  though  unfortunate,  had  her  eye 
^xed  on  her  happy  provinces  beyond  the  seas;  and  the  government 
on  whom  the  common  care  of  all  had  devolved,  hoped  that  the  Spanish 
inhabitants  of  that  hemisphere  would  regard  so  abominable  an  example 
with  detestation  and  abhorrence,  quash  and  confound  it  with  their  own 
hands,  and  obliterate  all  remembrance  of  it.  The  government  of  Spain, 
in  all  its  branches,  exercising  authority  in  the  name  of  the  king,  would 
exert  all  their  power  for  maintaining  a  respect  for  the  laws,  good 
order,  and  justice,  and  preserving  that  union,  concord,  and  fidelity, 
which  had  subsisted  for  so  many  ages.  It  had  been  said  by  the 
agitators  in  the  colonies  that  Spain  was  not  free,  but  under  the 
dominion  of  strangers.  Never  had  the  holy  war  in  the  peninsula  been 
more  alive  or  more  extended  than  at  the  present  moment.  The  na- 
tional resentment,  hatred,  and  vengeance  had  never  been  more  enven- 
omed than  since  the  time  of  the  enemy's  irruption  into  Andalusia. 
The  earth  seemed  to  produce  patriots  in  arms.  The  Spanish  soldiers 
had  become  veterans  from  the  reverses  they  had  suffered,  from  ex- 
perience, and  from  the  new  discipline  that  had  been  prescribed  by 
necessity.  And  what  was  the  force  that  had  preserved  Spain,  and  still 

tThc  Supreme  Junta  of  Caracas  to  the  members  of  the  Regency  of  Spain.  Palace  of  the  Government 
of  Caracas,  May  3,  1810. 
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preserved  it,  amidst  a  war  so  terrible,  a  contest  so  unequal  ?  The  unity 
of  the  sovereign  power  generally  acknowledged,  and  a  concert  of 
individual  wills  in  defence  of  so  just  a  cause — the  hopes  of  the  tyrant 
to  establish  his  domination  in  the  peninsula  rested  solely  on  that  of 
disuniting  the  integrant  parts.  It  was  union  that  he  dreaded  in  Spain : 
it  was  union  that  he  aimed  to  destroy  in  America.  Who,  in  the  Indies, 
could  doubt  the  legitimate  authority  and  existence  of  the  government 
representing  Ferdinand  VII,  which  was  not  only  obeyed  in  Spain,  but 
acknowledged  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  King  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco,  and  the  other  powers  of  Barbary?  Yet  a  band 
of  turbulent  demagogues,  under  the  pretense  that  there  was  not  any 
common  centre  of  government  in  Spain,  had  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence; thus  breaking  the  eternal  bands  that  had  united  Spaniards 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  As  to  their  offer  of  fraternity,  it  was 
intended  thereby  only  to  render  their  designs  less  detestable.  "He 
whom  Europe  calls  the  tyrant  of  the  continent  shall  never  be  the 
tyrant  of  America,  unless  you  open  the  door  to  his  perverse  designs 
by  dissolving  our  union.  But  what  will  it  signify,  that  your  happy 
country  escapes  the  fury  of  his  arms,  if  it  be  not  equally  guarded 
against  his  arts  and -machinations?  Be  assured  that  what  he  cannot 
obtain  he  will  endeavour  to  destroy;  and  that  what  he  cannot  effect 
6y  force,  he  will  seek  to  accomplish  by  means  of  an  alliance.  That 
pestilent  disturber  of  nations  shall  never  exercise  any  power  at  sea 
while  England  exists.  This  ally  and  friend  will  protect  the  Spanish 
flag  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  sea  and  at  land,  provided  that  we 
are  united  among  ourselves.  The  complete  union  and  integrity  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  is  not  of  more  importance  to  that  power  than 
it  is  to  us.  The  province  that  should  wish  to  separate  itself  from 
this  great  body  would  be  the  enemy  of  all,  and  by  all  abandoned.  Its 
own  strength  and  resources  would  be  consumed,  and  its  hopes  an- 
nihilated. The  Regency,  with  paternal  solicitude,  invites  you  to  unite 
more  firmly  than  ever  with  the  mother  country.  Connected  as  we  ar£ 
by  blood,  religion,  and  a  political  system,  it  is  the  interest  of  both 
to  add  to  these  ties  a  national  representation  in  the  Cortes  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  the  common  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole." 

Such  were  the  pretensions,  views,  and  arguments  of  both  sides 
on  this  momentous  question. 

The  inhabitants  of  Spanish  America  were  also,  in  a  proclama- 
tion issued  at  Madrid,  March  22,  1810,  addressed  by  King  Joseph. 
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He  called  them  his  dear  subjects,  and  invited  them  to  subimt,  and 
partake  in  the  blessings  of  his  just  and  paternal  government.  But 
if  they  should  not  have  a  mind  to  do  this,  he  counselled  them  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rebellious  and  perfidious  Junta,  who,  as 
well  as  the  English,  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  deceive  and  plunder 
them;  and  declare  themselves  free  and  independent  of  all  nations  in 
the  world. 

Joseph  also  sent  emissaries  for  the  promotion  of  his  interests  by 
intrigue,  into  the  Spanish  provinces  through  North  America.  The 
Council  of  Regency,  aware  of  these  machinations,  sent  orders  to 
the  public  authorities  in  Spanish  America  not  to  admit  any  one  from 
the  North  American  frontier  without  the  most  satisfactory  passport. 
A  gentleman  arrived  from  the  Havannah  at  Liverpool,  August  i, 
writes  to  his  friend  in  London  as  follows:  "In  coming  round  the 
Moro,  we  saw  ten  thousand  people  surrounding  a  gallows,  on  which 
was  suspended  one  of  Joseph  Buonaparte's  emmissaries  to  Mexico,  Don 
M.  R.  Aleman  y  Pena,  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  first  families  in  Mexico,  who  was  returning  from 
college  in  Spain.  He  had  accepted  of  four  or  five  hundred  blanks  com- 
missions from  Joseph  for  governors,  generals,  admirals,  and  other 
office-bearers,  to  be  filled  up  at  pleasure." 

In  most  of  the  provinces  juntas  were  formed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  people  for  carrying  on  the  government,  according  to  the  views 
taken  by  the  respective  districts  of  their  relations  to  the  mother  country. 
In  all  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  VII  was  recognized;  but  not  in  all 
of  these,  that  of  the  Regency  of  Cadiz,  or,  in  other  words,  Ferdinand, 
represented  by  that  council.  The  governments  that  submitted  to  the 
Regency  considered  those  who  did  not  as  rebels.  In  the  estimation 
of  the  Revolutionists,  the  mere  name  of  Ferdinand  VII  was  a  mere 
phantom.  To  pay  respect  and  homage  to  this,  nothing  but  mockery. 
There  could  not  be  any  real  loyalty,  it  was  said,  without  obedience 
to  those  by  whom  the  king,  during  his  captivity,  was  legitimately 
represented.  Commissioners  were  sent  from  Porto  Rico,  Mexico, 
New  Mexico,  Cuba,  Spanish  Guiana,  Monte  Videot,  and  the  juntas, 
or  governments  of  some  other  districts,  to  the  Regency  of  Cadiz,  with 
assurances  of  their  attachment  and  zealous  co-operation  with  the 
Regency  in  support  of  the  monarchy  in  all  its  members  or  branches. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Spanish  part  of  South  America 
adopted  the  principles,  and  followed  the  example  of  the  Caraccas. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  fine  countries  were  divided  into  two  parties 
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— the  Loyalists,  and  the  Independents;  and  their  dissentions  fer- 
mented into  the  flames  of  civil  war. 

Into  these  a  general  sketch  of  the  History  of  Europe  does  not 
enter,  and  still  less  into  the  various  internal  affairs,  civil  and  political, 
of  ultra-marine  regions  occupying  so  large  a  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  All  these  will  furnish  superabundant  matter  for  the 
historians  of  America;  and  they  may,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose, become  more  interesting  to  the  enlightened  part  of  the  world 
than  those  of  an  old  country,  losing  its  energy  with  its  liberty,  and 
in  comparison  of  nascent,  active,  and  ardent  states  effete  and  torpid. 
Yet  the  revolutions  in  South,  as  those  in  North  America,  refer  to 
Europe  for  their  origin,  and  re-act  on  Europe  in  their  results.  These 
general  causes  and  consequences  it  is  proper  and  necessary  to  notice 
in  a  History  of  Europe. 

The  Junta  of  Caraccas  had  very  naturally  represented  their  situa- 
tion and  designs  to  the  British  governor  of  the  island  of  Curacao,  so 
near  the  entrance  into  the  p-ulph  of  Venezuela,  solicitating  his  coun- 
tenance and  protection.  The  governor  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into 
a  friendly  correspondence  with  Caraccas;  but,  in  circumstances  so 
new  and  important,  required  instructions  from  home  for  the  direction 
of  his  conduct.  It  was  necessary  for  the  British  government,  at  this 
crisis,  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  the  system  on  which  it  was  to 
act  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  colonies:  and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the  colonies,  wrote  a  letter,  June  29, 
1810,  to  the  governor  of  Curacao,  Brigadier-General  Lidyard,  in  which 
he  stated,  that  "it  was  the  first  object  of  his  Majesty,  on  being 
acquainted  with  the  revolutions  in  Spain,  to  second  the  efforts  of  so 
brave  and  loyal  a  people  for  maintaining  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  conformity  to  these 
sentiments,  and  the  obligations  of  justice  and  good  faith,  his  Majesty 
must  discourage  every  step  tending  to  separate  the  Spanish  provinces 
in  America  from  the  mother  country  in  Europe.  If,  however,  con- 
trary to  his  Majesty's  wishes  and  expectation,  the  Spanish  state  in 
Europe  should  be  condemned  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  common 
enemy,  whether  by  real  compulsion,  or  a  convention  that  should  leave 
only  the  shadow  of  independence:  on  the  same  principles  his  Majesty 
would  think  it  his  duty  to  afford  every  kind  of  assistance  to  the 
provinces  of  America  that  should  render  them  independent  of  French 
Spain,  open  an  asylum  to  such  of  the  Spaniards  as  should  disdain  to 
submit  to  their  oppressors,  regard  America  as  their  natural  refuge, 
and  preserve  the  remains  of  the  monarchy  to  their  lawful  sovereign, 
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if  ever  he  should  recover  his  liberty.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  his 
Majesty  to  learn,  by  papers  he  had  received,  that  what  had  passed 
in  Caraccas,  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  erroneous  impres- 
sions they  had  received  of  the  desperate  state  of  Spain.  These  be- 
ing removed,  the  inhabitants  of  Caraccas  would  be  disposed  to  renew 
their  connections  with  Spain,  as  integral  parts  of  the  empire,  on  their 
being  admitted  to  take  their  place  in  the  Cortes  of  the  kingdom." 

Nothing  could  be  more  prudent  than  this  conduct  of  the  British 
government  in  a  situation  so  new,  delicate,  and  difficult. 

A  copy  of  Lord  Liverpool's  letter  was  communicated  to  the 
Council  of  Regency  at  Cadiz,  and  published  in  all  the  Spanish  news- 
papers. 

A  strong  suspicion  was  entertained  by  the  Independents,  as  a 
Portuguese  army  10,000  strong,  had  been  sent  in  March  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  that  there  might  be  a  secret  negotiation  for 
enforcing  the  pretensions  of  the  Princess  of  Brazil  to  the  whole  country 
between  the  Porana  and  La  Plata,  in  exchange  for  the  islands  of 
Madeira  and  St.  Catharine.  But  this  apprehension  was  quieted  by  a 
letter  from  Lord  Strangford,  British  minister  at  the  court  of  Brazil, 
to  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
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OTE  of  the  Minister  of  Colombia  to  the  Colombian 
Charge  D'Affaires  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Republic  of  Colombia. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

Affairs 

Palace  of  the  Government,  at  the 
Capital  of  Bogota,  March  6,  1825. 

To  Senor  Don  Gregorio  Funes, 

Envoy  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  to  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  on  the  4th  of  last 
February  government  received  the  circular  of  his  excellency  the 
Liberator,  charged  with  the  dictatorial  command  of  Peru,  inviting 
that  republic,  our  ally,  to  the  meeting  of  the  grand  general  assembly 
of  the  American  states  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  to  which  it 
has  consented  by  a  special  convention.  His  excellency  the  vice-presi- 
dent, equally  impressed  with  the  importance  of  that  object,  suggests 
the  following  points  to  facilitate  its  execution. 

[The  note  then  goes  on  to  make  the  five  propositions  contained 
in  the  note  from  the  Vice-president  to  the  Liberator.] 

Many  and  various  are,  in  truth,  the  matters  which  will  occupy 
the  assembly  of  the  American  states.  The  first  will  be  to  renew  the 
great  treaty  of  union,  alliance,  and  perpetual  confederacy  against' 
Spain,  or  any  other  power  which  might  intend  to  conquer  us. 

2.  That  the  plenipotentiaries  should  issue,  in  the  name  of  their 
constituents,  an  able  manifesto  upon  the  justice  of  their  cause,  show- 
ing the  paltry  views  of  Spain  and  our  system  of  politics  with  respect 
to  the  other  powers  of  Christianity. 

3.  To  come  to  a  determination  upon  the  islands  of  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba,  and  of  the  propriety  of  combining  the  forces  of  all  to  free 
them  from  the  Spanish  yoke:  and  in  case  of  coming  to  that  resolution, 
the  proportion  of  troops  to  be  contributed  by  each  state  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  if  the  island  should  be  amalgamated  with  any  of  the  con- 
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federated  states,  or  if  they  shall  be  left  at  liberty  to  choose  a  govern- 
ment for  themselves. 

4.  To  make  or  renew  a  treaty  of  commerce  as  allies  or  con- 
federates. 

5.  To  make  a  consular  convention  among  all,  which  should 
clearly  and  distinctly  lay  down  the  functions  and  prerogatives  of  their 
respective  consuls. 

6.  To  take  into  consideration  the  means  to  give  effect  to  the 
declaration  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  last  year,  concerning  the  means  to  frustrate 
any  ulterior  design  of  colonization  on  this  continent  by  the  powers  of 
Europe,  and  to  resist  all  principles  of  interference  in  our  domestic 
concerns. 

7.  To  fix  in  concert  those  principles  of  the  rights  of  nations 
which  may  bear  discussion,  and  principally  those  which  relate  to  two 
nations  when  one  is  in  a  state  of  neutrality  and  the  other  in  a  state  of 
war. 

8.  In  short,  to  declare  on  what  footing  ought  to  be  placed  the 
political  and  commercial  relations  of  those  parts  of  our  hemisphere, 
which,  like  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  or  Hayti,  are  separated  from 
their  old  government,  and  have  not  yet  been  recognized  by  any  Euro- 
pean or  American  power. 

As  the  three  last  points  equally  concern  the  United  States,  con- 
sidering them  as  neutrals,  the  government  has  thought  proper  to  au- 
thorize our  envoy  extraordinary  and  the  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Washington  to  invite  them  to  send  deputies  to  the  projected  assembly. 
I  have  hastened  to  take  this  step,  hoping  that  the  allies  of  the  republic 
of  Colombia  will  agree  upon  its  utility.  It  will  give  our  good,  sincere, 
and  illustrious  friends  (the  United  States)  a  proof  of  the  confidence 
that  may  be  imposed  in  us  from  our  disinterested  proceedings,  and 
to  the  civilized  world  in  general  a  testimony  of  our  desire  to  avoid 
all  objects  of  resentment  and  disgust  that  might  be  occasioned  by  the 
state  of  war  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  Assure,  therefore,  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  that. the  government  of  Colombia  will 
feel  a  true  pleasure  in  knowing  that  its  views  are  perfectly  in  concert 
with  those  of  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

You  will  not  lose  a  moment  in  communicating  to  me  the  resolu- 
tion of  that  government  upon  each  one  of  the  points  contained  in  the 
present  communication.  In  the  meantime  I  have  the  honour  to  sub- 
scribe myself,  &c. 

P.  GUAL. 
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Y  great  good  Friend  and  faithful  Ally; — I  have  read 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  your  most  excellent 
note,  dated  from  the  city  of  Lima,  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber last,  in  which  you  inform  me  of  your  great  desire 
to  see  the  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  Confederated 
States  of  America,  formerly  belonging  to  Spain,  with- 
in six  months,  if  it  be  possible.  It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  I  inform 
you,  that  being  animated  with  the  same  sentiments  as  yourself,  I 
have  taken  beforehand  every  measure  calculated  to  hasten  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  project  so  essential  to  our  security  and  future  destiny.  The 
necessities  of  the  New  States  of  America,  their  position  with  respect 
to  Europe,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  not  recognizing 
them  as  sovereign  states,  require  from  us,  and  our  dear  allies  now 
more  than  ever,  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  political  combination 
which  will  stifle,  in  the  cradle,  any  project  intended  to  bring  on  new* 
calamities.  The  dangerous  principle  of  interference,  which  some 
cabinets  of  the  old  "world  have  embraced  and  followed  up  with  energy, 
deserve  our  most  serious  consideration,  as  much  from  its  tendency 
to  encourage  the  expiring  hopes  of  our  obstinate  enemies  as  from 
the  fatal  consequences  which  might  arise  in  America  from  the  intro- 
duction of  a  maxim  so  subversive  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  people. 
Notwithstanding,  however  ardent  may  be  our  desires  to  lay,  at  least, 
the  foundation  of  this  work,  the  greatest  that  has  been  conceived 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  yet  appears  to  me  to  be  for  our 
mutual  interests  that  the  assembly  of  plenipotentiaries  proposed  to  be 
convened  at  Panama  should  have  the  concurrence  of  all,  or  the  greater 
part  of  all  the  American  governments,  as  well  belligerents  as  neutrals, 
both  being  equally  interested  in  resisting  the  supposed  right  of  in- 
terference to  which  some  powers  of  the  south  of  Europe  have  already 
fallen  victims.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  concurrence,  instruc- 
tions were  sent,  on  the  I5th  of  July  last,  to  our  envoy  at  Buenos 
Ayres  to  endeavour  to  persuade  that  government  of  the  expediency  of 
sending  plenipotentiaries  to  the  assembly  of  Panama,  in  spite  of  the 
ill  success  of  a  negotiation  entered  into  between  both  parties  in  1822 
for  the  same  desirable  object.  We  had  also  expected,  with  the  greatest 
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anxiety,  the  ratification  of  our  treaty  of  alliance  and  perpetual  con- 
federation with  the  state  of  Chile,  of  which,  however,  we  have  not 
yet  received  any  news.  The  present  session  of  the  legislature  will 
not,  probably,  terminate  without  a  similar  treaty  being  concluded  with 
the  provinces  of  Guatimala,  from  whom  we  have  a  minister,  but  whose 
recognition  has  been  deferred  from  considerations  towards  the  republic 
of  Mexico.  I  have  reason  still  to  maintain  the  hope  that  the  assembly 
of  America  will  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  republics  of  Co- 
lombia, Mexico,  Guatimala,  Peru,  and  even  Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
if,  as  is  likely,  the  politics  of  the  latter  country  approximate  more  to 
our  desires  since  the  installation  of  the  congress  of  the  united  prov- 
inces of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  With  respect  to  the  United  States,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  invite  them  to  the  august  assembly  of  Panama, 
in  the  firm  conviction  that  our  allies  will  see  with  satisfaction  such 
sincere  and  illustrious  friends  take  part  in  the  deliberation  of  their 
common  interests.  The  instructions,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy,  in 
consequence  of  this  desire  transmitted  to  our  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  will  clearly  show  you  the 
principles  which  have  urged  me  to  take  that  resolution.  Similar  rea- 
sons have  induced  me  to  recommend  our  above-named  minister  to 
assure  the  representative  of  the  emperor  of  Brazil  at  the  United 
States  of  the  good  disposition  of  the  republic  of  Colombia  towards  his 
master.  In  the  meantime  the  government  of  Colombia,  with  pleasure, 
intends  to  send,  within  four  months  from  the  date  hereof,  its  two 
plenipotentiaries  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where,  joining  those  of 
Peru,  they  may  immediately  enter  into  conferences  preparatory  to 
the  installation  of  the  general  assembly,  which  will  perhaps  begin  its,, 
important  tasks  on  the  1st  of  October  of  the  present  year.  With  the 
design,  then,  of  facilitating  this  result,  I  have  ventured  to  make  them 
the  following  propositions : — 

ist,  That  the  governments  of  Colombia  and  Peru  should  author- 
ize their  plenitentiaries,  assembled  on  preparatory  conferences  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  enter  into  direct  correspondence  with  the 
ministers  of  state  for  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico,  Guatimala, 
Chile,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  showing  them  the  necessity  for  sending, 
without  delay,  plenipotentiaries  for  those  republics  to  the  general 
assembly. 

2nd,  That  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Colombia  and  Peru  may  have 
free  liberty  to  choose  whatever  place  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  they 
may  think  the  most  eligible,  from  its  salubrity,  to  hold  their  preparatory 
conferences. 
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3rd,  That  immediately  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Colombia,  Peru, 
Mexico,  and  Guatimala,  or  even  three  of  them,  shall  have  assembled 
on  the  Isthmus,  they  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  in  concert  the 
day  on  which  the  general  assembly  shall  be  installed. 

4th,  That  the  general  assembly  of  the  confederated  states  shall 
also  be  at  liberty  to  choose  on  what  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
it  may  judge  most  proper,  from  its  salubrity,  to  hold  their  sittings. 

5th,  That  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Colombia  and  Peru  shall  on 
no  account  absent  themselves  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  after 
they  shall  have  entered  into  the  prefatory  conferences,  until  the  con- 
gress of  the  confederated  states  shall  have  been  assembled,  and  have 
terminated  its  session. 

I  hope  these  propositions  prove  to  you  the  lively  interest  taken 
by  the  republic  of  Colombia  in  seeing  the  realization  in  our  beautiful 
hemisphere  of  the  great  designs  of  divine  Providence,  which  I  fer- 
vently invoke  to  maintain  you  in  its  holy  keeping. 

Given,  signed,  and  countersigned,  by  the  secretary  of  state  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  city  of  Bogota,  Feb.  6,  1825,  in  the  I5th  year 
of  the  Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

(Signed) 

FRANCISCO  DE 
PAULA  SANTANDER. 
(  Countersigned  ) 

PEDRO  GUAL. 
Secretary  of  State  For 
Foreign  Affairs. 

(Verified)  HERES. 
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BY 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 

ITH  the  American  governments  of  this  hemisphere  we 
continue  to  maintain  an  intercourse  altogether 
friendly;  and,  between  their  nations  and  ours,  that 
commercial  interchange  of  which  mutual  benefit  is 
the  source  and  mutual  comfort  and  harmony  the  re- 
sult, is  in  a  continual  state  of  improvement.  The 
war  between  Spain  and  them,  since  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Spanish 
military  force  from  their  continental  territories,  has  been  little  more 
than  nominal;  and  their  internal  tranquility,  though  occasionally 
menaced  by  the  agitations  which  civil  wars  never  fail  to  leave  behind 
them,  has  not  been  affected  by  any  serious  calamity. 

The  congress  of  ministers  from  several  of  those  nations  which 
assembled  at  Panama,  after  a  short  session  there,  adjourned  to  meet 
again,  at  a  more  favourable  season,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mexico. 
The  decease  of  one  of  our  ministers  on  his  way  to  the  Isthmus,  and 
the  impediments  of  the  season,  which  delayed  the  departure  of  the 
other,  deprived  us  of  the  advantage  of  being  represented  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  congress.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  of  the  transactions  of  the  congress  were  of  a  nature  to  affect 
injuriously  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  or  to  require  the  inter- 
position of  our  ministers,  had  they  been  present.  Their  absence  has, 
indeed,  deprived  us  of  the  opportunity  of  possessing  precise  and  au- 
thentic information  of  the  treaties  which  were  concluded  at  Panama  ; 
and  the  whole  result  has  confirmed  me  in  the  conviction  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  United  States  being  represented  at  the  congress.  The 
surviving  member  of  the  mission,  appointed  during  your  last  session, 
has  accordingly  proceeded  to  his  destination,  and  a  successor  to  his 
distinguished  and  lamented  associate  will  be  nominated  to  the  Senate. 
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BY 

J.  M.  ANTEPARA 

HE  brilliant  prospects  which  seem  to  be  opened  up  for 
our  species  in  the  New  World,  and  the  cloud  still 
thickens  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Old,  presents  at  the 
present  hour,  a  subject  of  contemplation  to  the  think- 
ing part  of  the  British  people ;  than  which,  excepting 
the  great  question  of  slavery  or  freedom,  we  know  not 
if  one  more  interesting  can  be  imagined.  We  seize,  with  avidity,  the 
present  opportunity  of  communicating  to  them  such  information  on 
this  grand  topic  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect;  and  doubt  not  that 
our  readers  will  partake  with  us  in  the  deep  interest  with  which  it 

has  inspired  us. 

******** 

In  enumerating,  however,  the  advantages  of  a  commercial  nature, 
which  would  assuredly  spring  from  the  emancipation  of  South  Amer- 
ica, we  have  not  yet  noticed  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  all, — the  mightiest 
event,  probably,  in  favor  of  the  peaceful  intercourse  of  nations,  which 
the  physical  circumstances  of  the  globe  present  to  the  enterprize  of 
man: — we  mean,  the  formation  of  a  navigable  passage  across  the 
isthmus  of  Panama, — the  junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  this  magnificent  undertaking,  pregnant  with 
consequences  so  important  to  mankind,  and  about  which  so  little  is 
known  in  this  country,  is  so  far  from  being  a  romantic  and  chimeri- 
cal project,  that  it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  easy.  The  river  Chagre, 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  the  town  of  the  same  name,  about 
eighteen  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Porto  Bello,  is  navigable  as  far 
as  Cruzes,  within  five  leagues  of  Panama.  But  though  the  formation 
of  a  canal  from  this  place  to  Panama,  facilitated  by  the  valley  through 
which  the  present  road  passes,  appears  to  present  no  very  formidable 
abstacles,  there  is  still  a  better  expedient.  At  the  distance  of  about 
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five  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  Chagre,  it  receives  the  river  Trinidad, 
which  is  navigable  to  Embarcadero;  and  from  that  place  to  Panama 
is  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  through  a  level  country,  with  a  fine 
river  to  supply  water  for  the  canal,  and  no  difficulty  whatever  to  coun- 
teract the  noble  undertaking.  The  ground  has  been  surveyed;  and 
not  the  practicability  only,  but  the  facility  of  the  work,  completely 
ascertained.  In  the  next  place,  the  important  requisite  of  safe 
harbours,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  canal,  is  here  supplied  to  the 
extent  of  our  utmost  wishes.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre  is  a  fine  bay, 
which  received  the  British  74  gun  ships  in  1740,  when  Captain  Knowles 
bombarded  the  castle  of  St.  Lorenzo ;  and  at  the  other  extremity  is  the 
famous  harbour  of  Panama.  Nor  is  this  the  only  expedient  for  open- 
ing the  important  navigation  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans. 
Further  north  is  the  grand  lake  of  Nicaraguay,  which,  by  itself,  almost 
extends  the  navigation  from  sea  to  sea.  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  it 
falls  by  a  navigable  river,  and  reaches  to  within  three  leagues  of  the 
Gulf  of  Papagayo  in  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Jefferys  tells  us,  it  was  the  in- 
struction of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  governor  of  St.  John's  Castle,  not 
to  permit  any  British  subject  to  pass  either  up  or  down  this  lake; 
"for  if  ever  the  English  come  to  a  knowledge  of  its  importance  and 
value,  they  would  soon  make  themselves  masters  of  this  part  of  the 
country." 

We  are  tempted  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  prospects  which 
the  accomplishments  of  this  splendid,  but  not  difficult  enterprise  opens 
to  our  nation.  It  is  not  merely  the  immense  commerce  of  the  western 
shores  of  America,  extending  almost  from  pole  to  pole,  that  it  is 
brought,  as  it  were,  to  our  door;  it  is  not  the  intrinsically  im- 
portant, though  comparatively  moderate  branch  of  our  commerce,  that 
of  the  South  Sea  whalers,  that  will  alone  undergo  a  complete  revolu- 
tion, by  saving  the  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  ;— 
the  whole  of  those  immense  interests  which  we  hold  deposited  in  the 
regions  of  Asia,  become  augmented  in  value  to  a  degree  which,  at 
present,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  by  obtaining  direct  access  to  them 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  if,  by  some  great 
revolutions  of  the  globe,  our  Eastern  possessions  were  brought  nearer 
to  us.  The  voyage  across  the  Pacific,. the  winds  both  for  the  eastern 
and  western  passage  being  fair  and  constant,  is  so  expeditious  and 
steady,  that  the  arrival  of  the  ships  may  be  calculated  with  almost  the 
accuracy  of  a  mail  coach.  Immense  would  be  the  traffic  which  would 
immediately  begin  to  cover  that  ocean,  by  denomination  Pacific.  All 
the  riches  of  India  and  of  China  would  move  towards  America.  The 
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riches  of  Europe  and  America  would  move  towards  Asia.  Vast  de- 
pots would  be  formed  at  the  great  commercial  towns,  which  would 
immediately  arise  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  central  canal ;  the 
goods  would  be  in  a  course  of  perpetual  passage  from  the  one  depot 
to  the  other ;  and  would  be  received  by  the  ships,  as  they  arrived,  which 
were  prepared  to  convey  them  to  their  ultimate  destination. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  that  China  and  Japan  themselves,  thus 
brought  so  much  nearer  the  influence  of  European  civilization — much 
more  constantly  and  powerfully  subject  to  its  operation — would  not  be 
able  to  resist  the  salutary  impression,  but  would  soon  receive  important 
changes  in  ideas,  arts,  manners,  and  institutions?  The  hope  rests,  at 
least,  on  such  strong  foundations,  that  it  seems  to  rise  even  to  cer- 
tainty; and  then,  what  glorious  results  might  be  expected  for  the 
whole  of  Asia,  that  vast  proportion  of  the  earth,  which,  even  in  its 
most  favoured  parts,  has  been  in  all  ages  condemned  to  semi-barbarism, 
and  the  miseries  of  despotic  power  ?  One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  that 
South  America,  which  stands  so  much  in  need  of  industrious  in- 
habitants, would  receive  myriads  of  laborious  Chinese,  who  already 
swarm  in  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  in  quest  of  employment 
and  of  food.  This,  to  her,  would  be  an  acquisition  of  incredible  im- 
portance :  and  the  connexion  thus  formed  between  the  two  countries, 
would  still  further  tend  to  accelerate  the  acquisition  of  enlightened 
views  and  civilized  manners  in  China  herself. 
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N  the  Name  of  the  Most  High. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  federal  provinces 
of  Caraccas,  Cumana,  Barinas,  Margalta,  Barcelona, 
Merida,  and  Truxillo,  constituting  the  confederation 
of  Venezuela,  on  the  southern  continent  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled;  considering,  that  we  have 
been  in  the  full  entire  possession  of  our  natural  rights  since  the  191)1 
of  April,  1810,  which  we  re-assumed  in  consequence  of  the  transac- 
tion at  Bayonne,  the  abdication  of  the  Spanish  throne,  by  the  conquest 
of  Spain,  and  the  accession  of  a  new  dynasty,  established  without 
our  consent:  while  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  rights  of  men,  which 
have  been  held  from  us  by  force  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and 
to  which  we  are  restored  by  the  political  revolutions  in  human  affairs, 
think  it  becoming  to  state  to  the  world  the  reasons  by  which  we  are 
called  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the  unquestionable  right 
which  every  conquered  country  holds  to  restore  itself  to  liberty  and 
independence:  we  pass  over  in  a  generous  silence,  the  long  series 
of  afflictions,  oppressions,  and  privations,  in  which  the  fatal  law 
of  conquest  has  indiscriminately  involved  the  discoverers,  conquerors, 
and  settlers  of  these  countries;  whose  condition  has  been  made 
wretched  by  the  very  means  which  should  have  promoted  their  feli- 
city: throwing  a  veil  over  three  centuries  of  Spanish  dominion  in 
America,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  narration  of  recent  and 
well-kn§wn  facts,  which  prove  how  much  we  have  been  afflicted  ;  and 
that  we  should  not  be  involved  in  the  commotions,  disorders,  and  con- 
quests which  have  divided  Spain. 

The  disorders  in  Europe  had  increased  the  evils  under  which 
we  before  suffered,  by  obstructing  complaints,  and  frustrating  the 
means  of  redress;  by  authorizing  the  governors  placed  over  us  by 
Spain,  to  insult  and  oppress  us  with  impunity,  leaving  us  without  the 
protection  or  support  of  the  laws. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  impracticable  in  relation 
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to  the  government  of  Spain,  and  has  been  most  afflicting  to  America, 
that  territories  so  much  more  extensive,  and  a  population  incomparably 
more  numerous,  should  be  subjected  and  dependent  on  a  peninsular 
corner  of  the  European  continent. 

The  cession  and  abdication  made  at  Bayonne,  the  transactions 
at  the  Escurial  and  at  Aranjuez,  and  the  orders  issued  by  the  Im- 
perial Lieutenant,  the  Marshall  Duke  of  Berg,  to  America,  author- 
ized the  exercise  of  those  rights,  which  till  that  period  the  Americans 
had  sacrificed  to  the  preservation  and  integrity  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

The  people  of  Venezuela  were  the  first  who  generally  acknowl- 
edged, and  who  preferred  that  integrity ;  never  forsaking  the  interests 
of  their  European  brethren,  while  there  remained  the  least  prospect 
of  salvation. 

America  had  acquired  a  new  existence;  she  was  able  and  was 
bound  to  take  charge  of  her  own  safety  and  prosperity;  she  was  at 
liberty  to  acknowledge  or  to  reject  the  authority  of  a  King  who  was 
so  little  deserving  of  that  power  as  to  regard  his  personal  safety  more 
than  that  of  the  nation  over  which  he  had  been  placed. 

All  the  Bourbons  who  concurred  in  the  futile  stipulations  of 
Bayonne,  having  withdrawn  from  the  Spanish  territory  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  people,  abrogated,  dishonoured,  and  trampled  upon  all 
the  sacred  obligations  which  they  had  contracted  with  the  Spaniards 
of  both  worlds,  who  with  their  blood  and  treasures  had  placed  them 
on  the  throne,  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  house  of  Austria: 
such  conduct  has  rendered  them  unfit  to  rule  over  a  free  people,  whom 
they  disposed  of  like  a  gang  of  slaves. 

The  intrusive  government,  which  have  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  authority  which  belongs  only  to  the  national  representation, 
treacherously  availed  themselves  of  the  known  good  faith,  the  dis- 
tance, and  effects  which  ignorance  and  oppression  had  produced  among 
the  Americans,  to  direct  their  passions  against  the  new  dynasty  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  Spain ;  and,  in  opposition  to  their  <  wn  prin- 
ciples, kept  up  the  illusion  amongst  us  in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  but 
only  in  order  to  baffle  our  national  hopes,  and  to  make  us  with  greater 
impunity  their  prey :  they  held  forth  to  us  promises  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity,  in  pompous  discourses,  the  more  effectually  to  conceal 
the  snare  which  they  were  insidiously  laying  for  us  by  an  inefficient 
and  degrading  shew  of  representation. 

As  soon  as  the  various  forms  of  the  Spanish  government  were 
overthrown,  and  others  had  been  successively  substituted,  and  im- 
perious necessity  had  taught  Venezuela  to  look  to  her  own  safety,  in 
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order  to  support  the  King,  and  afford  an  asylum  to  their  European 
brethren  against  the  calamities  by  which  they  were  menaced,  all  their 
former  services  were  disregarded;  new  measures  were  adopted  against 
us,  and  the  very  steps  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment were  branded  with  the  titles  of  insurrection,  perfidy,  and 
ingratitude ;  but  only  because  the  door  was  closed  against  a  monopoly 
of  power,  which  they  had  expected  to  perpetuate  in  the  name  of  a 
King  whose  dominion  was  imaginary. 

Notwithstanding  our  moderation,  our  generosity,  and  the  purity 
of  our  intentions,  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  our  brethren  in 
Europe,  we  were  declared  to  the  world  in  a  state  of  blockade;  hos- 
tilities were  commenced  against  us;  agents  sent  among  us  to  excite 
revolt,  and  arm  us  against  each  other;  whilst  our  national  character 
•was  traduced,  and  foreign  nations  excited  to  make  war  upon  us. 

Deaf  to  our  remonstrances,  without  submitting  our  reasons  to 
the  impartial  judgment  of  mankind,  and  deprived  of  every  other  ar- 
bitrement  but  that  of  our  enemies,  we  were  prohibited  from  all  inter- 
course with  our  brethren  and,  adding  contempt  to  calumny,  they  under- 
took to  appoint  delegatets  for  us,  and  without  our  consent,  who  were 
to  assist  at  their  Cortes,  the  more  effectually  to  dispose  of  our  persons 
and  property,  and  render  us  subjects  to  the  power  of  our  enemies. 

In  order  to  defeat  the  wholesome  measures  for  our  national  rep- 
resentatition,  when  obliged  to  recognize  it,  they  undertook  to  reduce 
the  ratio  of  our  population,  submitting  the  forms  of  election  to  servile 
committees  acting  at  the  disposal  of  arbitrary  rulers;  thus  insulting 
our  inexperience  and  good  faith,  and  utterly  regardless  of  our  political 
importance  or  our  welfare. 

The  Spanish  government,  ever  deaf  to  the  demands  of  justice, 
undertook  to  frustrate  all  our  legitimate  rights,  by  condemning  as 
criminals,  and  devoting  to  the  infamy  of  the  gibbet,  or  to  confiscation 
and  banishment,  those  Americans  who  at  different  periods  had  em- 
ployed their  talents  and  services  for  the  happiness  of  their  country. 

Such  were  the  causes  which  at  length  have  impelled  us  to  look 
to  our  own  security,  and  to  avert  those  disorders  and  horrible  calami- 
ties, which  we  could  perceive  were  otherwise  inevitable,  and  from 
which  we  shall  ever  keep  aloof ;  by  their  fell  policy  they  have  rendered 
our  brethren  insensible  to  our  misfortunes,  and  have  armed  them 
against  us ;  they  have  effaced  from  their  hearts  the  tender  impressions 
of  love  and  consanguinity,  and  converted  into  enemies  many  members 
of  our  great  family. 

When,  faithful  to  our  promises,  we  were  sacrificing  our  peace 
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and  dignity  to  support  the  cause  of  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon,  we  saw 
that  to  the  bonds  of  power  by  which  he  united  his  fate  to  that  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  he  added  the  sacrifice  of  kindred  and 
friends;  and  that  on  this  account  the  existing  Spanish  rulers  them- 
selves have  already  resolved  to  acknowledge  him  only  conditionally. 
In  this  painful  state  of  perplexity,  three  years  have  elapsed  in  political 
irresolution,  so  dangerous,  so  fraught  with  evil,  that  this  alone  would 
have  authorised  the  determination  which  the  faith  we  had  pledged 
and  other  fraternal  attachments  had  caused  us  to  defer,  till  im- 
perious necessity  compels  us  to  proceed  further  than  we  had  first 
contemplated;  but,  pressed  by  the  hostile  and  unnatural  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  rulers,  we  are  at  length  absolved  from  the  conditional 
oath  which  we  had  taken,  and  now  take  upon  us  the  august  sover- 
eignty which  we  are  called  here  to  exercise. 

But  as  our  glory  consists  in  establishing  principles  consistent 
with  human  happiness,  and  not  erecting  a  partial  felicity  on  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  fellow  mortals,  we  hereby  proclaim  and  declare,  that 
we  shall  regard  as  friends  and  companions  in  our  destiny,  and  par- 
ticipators of  our  happiness,  all  those  who,  united  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
language,  and  religion,  have  suffered  oppression  under  the  ancient 
establishments,  and  who  shall  assert  their  independence  thereof,  and 
of  any  foreign  power  whatsoever;  engaging  that  all  who  co-operate 
with  us  shall  partake  in  life,  fortune,  and  opinion;  declaring  and 
recognizing  not  only  these,  but  those  of  every  nation,  in  war  enemies, 
in  peace  friends,  brethren,  and  fellow-citizens. 

In  consideration,  therefore,  of  these  solid  public  and  incontestable 
motives,  which  force  upon  us  the  necessity  of  reassuming  our  natural 
rights,  thus  restored  to  us  by  the  revolution  of  human  affairs,  and 
in  virtue  of  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  every  people  to  dissolve  every 
agreement,  convention,  or  social  compact,  which  does  not  establish  the 
purposes  for  which  alone  all  governments  are  instituted,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  cannot  and  ought  not  any  longer  to  endure  the  chains 
by  which  \ve  were  connected  with  the  government  of  Spain;  and  \ve 
do  declare,  like  any  other  independent  people,  that  we  are  free,  and 
determined  to  hold  no  dependence  on  any  potentate,  power,  or  gov- 
ernment, than  we  ourselves  establish;  and  that  we  now  take  among 
the  sovereign  nations  of  the  earth  the  rank  which  the  Supreme  Being 
and  nature  have  assigned  to  us,  and  to  which  we  have  been  called 
by  the  succession  of  human  events,  and  by  a  regard  for  our  own 
happiness. 

Although  we  foresee  the  difficulties  which  may  attend  our  new 
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situation,  and  the  obligation  which  we  contract  by  the  rank  which 
we  are  about  to  occupy  in  the  political  order  of  the  world ;  and  above 
all,  the  powerful  influence  of  ancient  forms  and  habits  by  which  (to 
our  regret)  we  have  been  hitherto  affected — yet  we  also  know,  that 
a  shameful  submission  to  them,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  shake 
them  off,  would  prove  more  ignominious  to  ourselves,  and  more  fatal 
to  posterity,  than  our  long  and  painful  servitude.  It  therefore  be- 
comes our  indispensable  duty  to  provide  for  our  security,  liberty,  and 
happiness,  by  an  entire  and  essential  subversion  and  reform  of  our 
ancient  establishments. 

Wherefore,  believing,  for  all  these  reasons,  that  we  have  com- 
plied with  the  respect  which  we  owe  to  the  opinions  of  mankind,  and 
to  the  dignity  of  other  nations  with  whom  we  are  about  to  rank,  and 
of  whose  friendly  intercourse  we  assure  ourselves, — 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  confederated  provinces  of  Vene- 
zuela, invoking  the  Most  High  to  witness  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions;  imploring  His  divine  assistance  to 
ratify  at  the  epoch  of  our  political  birth,  the  dignity  to  which  His 
Providence  has  restored  us,  the  ardent  desire  to  live  and  die  free,  and 
in  the  belief  and  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  first  of  our  duties, — 

We,  therefore,  in  the  name,  by  the  will,  and  under  the  authority 
which  we  hold  for  the  virtuous  people  of  Venezuela,  do  solemnly  de- 
clare to  the  world,  that  these  united  provinces  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
from  this  day  forth,  in  fact  and  of  right,  free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent states;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  and 
dependance  on  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  of  those  who  now  call,  or  may 
hereafter  call  themselves  its  representatives  or  agents;  and  that,  as 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  states,  we  hold  full  power  to  adopt 
whatever  form  of  government  may  be  deemed  suitable  to  the  general 
will  of  its  inhabitants:  to  declare  war,  make  peace,  form  alliances, 
establish  commercial  treaties,  define  boundaries,  and  regulate  navi- 
gation, and  to  propose  and  execute  all  other  acts  usually  made  and 
executed  by  free  and  independent  nations;  and  for  the  due  fulfillment, 
validity,  and  stability  of  this  our  solemn  declaration,  we  mutually  and 
reciprocally  pledge  and  bind  the  provinces  to  each  other,  our  lives, 
fortunes,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

Done  at  the  federal  palace  of  the  Caraccas,  signed  with  our 
hands,  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  the  provincial  confederation, 
and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  to  the  congress  assembled,  on  the 
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5th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  181 1,  and  in  the  first  of  our  independence. 

Representatives 
J.  Ant.  Rodrigues  Dominiques,  President  of  Nutrion,  in  the  province 

of  Barinas. 
Luis  Ignacia  Mendoza,  Vice- President  of  Obispos,  in  the  province 

of  Barinas. 

Province  of  Caraccas 

Isidora  Antonia  Lopez  Mendez,  for  Caraccas. 
Juan  G.  Rosio,  for  Calabozo. 
Felipe  F.  Paul,  for  St.  Sebastian. 
Franciscon  X.  de  Ustariz,  for  St.  Sebastian. 
Nicholas  de  Castro,  for  Caraccas. 
Fernando  de  Penaever,  for  Valencia. 
Gabriel  Perez  Pagola,  for  Villa  de  Orpino. 
Salvador  Duegado,  for  Nirgua. 
El  Marquis  del  Loro,  for  Locuyo. 
Juan  Antonio  Draz  Aagote,  for  Villa  de  Cura. 
Gabriel  de  Ponte,  for  Caraccas. 
Juan  Jose  Maya,  for  San  Felipe. 
Luis  Jose  Cazorla,  for  Valencia. 
Dr.  Licente  Unda,  for  Guanare. 
Francisco  X.  Yanes,  for  Ataure. 
Fernanda  Loro,  for  Caraccas. 
Martin  Loar  Ponte,  for  St.  Sebastian. 
Juan  Loro,  for  Valencia. 
Jose  Angel  Alamo,  for  Barquisimeto. 
Francisco  Hernandez,  for  St.  Carlos. 
Linode  Clemento,  for  Caraccas. 

Province  of  Cumana 
Francisco  X.  Marez,  for  Capital. 
Jese  G.  Aloala,  for  Capital. 
Juan  Bermudez,  for  Sur. 
Mariano  de  la  Eova,  for  Norte. 

Provence  of  Barcelona 

Francisco  de  Miranda,  for  Pao. 
Francisco  Policarpo  Ortiz,  for  S.  Diego. 

Province  of  Barinas 

Juan  N.  Quintana,  for  Achazuas. 
Ignacio  Fernandez,  for  Capital. 
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Ignacio  Ramon  Brizeno,  for  Pedraza. 

Jose  de  Sata  Y.  Busy,  for  S.  Fernando  de  Apure. 

Jose  Luis  Cabrera,  for  Guanacito. 

Ramon  Y.  Mendez,  for  Guasdualito. 

Manuel  Palacio,  for  Mijagual. 

Province  of  Margarita 
Manuel  P.  Maneyro,  for  Margarita. 

Province  of  Merida 
Antonio  Nicolas  Brizena,  for  Merida. 
Manuel  V.  Maya,  for  Grita. 

Province  of  Truxillo 
Juan  P.  Pachece,  for  Truxillo. 

Villa  of  Aragua  and  Province  of  Barcelona 
Jose  Maria  Ramirez. 

A  true  copy  (L.  S.) 

Francisco  Iznardi,  Sec. 
Decree  of  the  Supreme  Executive,  Federal  Palace  of  Caracas, 

July  8,  1811. 

By  the  executive  power  of  the  confederation  of  Venezuela,  it 
is  ordained,  that  the  above  declaration  of  independence  be  published, 
carried  into  effect,  and  be  of  full  authority  throughout  the  states  and 
territories  of  this  confederation. 

Christobal  de  Mendoza,  President  pro-tern., 

Juan  de  Escalana, 

Baltazar  Padron, 

Miguel  Jose  Sanz,  Secretary  of  State, 

Carlos  Machado,  Grand  Chancellor, 

Jose  Lomas  Santana,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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BY 

CAPTAIN  B.  HALL 

HIS  day  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Peru,  from 
the  entry  of  General  San  Martin  into  the  capital. 
Whatever  intermediate  changes  may  take  place  in  the 
fortunes  of  that  country,  its  freedom  must  eventually 
be  established  :  and  it  can  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
first  impulse  was  due  entirely  to  the  genius  of  San 
Martin,  who  planned  and  executed  the  enterprise  which  first  stimulated 
the  Peruvians  to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  Instead  of  coming  in 
state,  as  he  was  well  entitled  to  have  done,  he  waited  till  the  evening, 
and  then  rode  in  without  guards,  and  accompanied  by  a  single  aide-de- 
camp. Indeed,  it  was  contrary  to  his  original  intention  that  he  came 
into  the  city  on  this  day;  for  he  was  tired,  and  wished  to  go  quietly 
to  rest  in  a  cottage  about  a  half  a  league  off,  and  to  enter  the  town 
before  daybreak  the  next  morning.  He  had  dismounted,  accordingly, 
and  had  just  nestled  himself  into  a  corner,  blessing  his  stars  that  he 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  business;  when  in  came  two  friars,  who, 
by  some  means  or  other,  had  discovered  his  retreat.  Each  of  them 
made  him  a  speech,  to  which  his  habitual  good  nature  induced  him  to 
listen.  One  compared  him  to  Caesar,  the  other  to  Lucullus.  "Good 
heavens  !"  exclaimed  the  General,  when  the  fathers  left  the  apartment, 
"what  are  we  to  do?  This  will  never  answer"  —  "Oh!  Sir,"  answered 
the  aide-de-camp,  "there  are  two  more  of  the  same  stamp  close  at 
hand."  —  "Indeed  !  Then  saddle  the  horses  again,  and  let  us  be  off." 

Instead  of  going  straight  to  the  palace,  San  Martin  called  at  the 
Marquis  of  Montemira's  on  his  way,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
arrival  becoming  known  in  a  moment,  the  house,  the  court,  and  the 
street,  were  soon  filled.  I  happened  to  be  at  a  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  reached  the  audience-room  before  the  crowd  became  impas- 
sable. I  was  desirous  of  seeing  how  the  General  would  behave  through 
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a  scene  of  no  ordinary  difficulty;  and  he  certainly  acquitted  himself 
very  well.  There  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  a  large  allowance  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  high-wrought  expression,  upon  the  occasion;  and  to  a 
man  innately  modest,  and  naturally  averse  to  show,  or  ostentation  of 
any  kind,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  receive  such  praises  without 
betraying  impatience. 

At  the  time  I  entered  the  room,  a  middle-aged  fine-looking  woman 
was  presenting  herself  to  the  General:  as  he  leaned  forward  to  em- 
brace her,  she  fell  at  his  feet,  clasped  his  knees,  and  looking  up,  ex- 
claimed that  she  had  three  sons  at  his  service,  whom,  she  hoped,  would 
now  become  useful  members  of  society,  instead  of  being  slaves  as  here- 
tofore. San  Martin,  with  much  discretion,  did  not  attempt  to  raise 
the  lady  from  the  ground,  but  allowed  her  to  make  her  appeal  in  the 
situation  she  had  chosen,  and  which,  of  course,  she  considered  the  best 
suited  to  give  force  to  her  eloquence:  he  stooped  low  to  hear  all  she 
said,  and  when  her  first  burst  was  over,  gently  raised  her ;  upon  which 
she  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  concluded  her  speech  while 
hanging  on  his  breast.  His  reply  was  made  with  suitable  earnestness, 
and  the  poor  woman's  heart  seemed  ready  to  burst  with  gratitude  for 
his  attention  and  affability. 

He  was  next  assailed  by  five  ladies,  all  of  whom  wished  to  clasp 
his  knees  at  once;  but  as  this  could  not  be  managed,  two  of  them 
fastened  themselves  round  his  neck,  and  all  five  clamoured  so  loudly 
to  gain  his  attention,  and  weighed  so  heavily  upon  him,  that  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  supporting  himself.  He  soon  satisfied  each  of  them 
with  a  kind  word  or  two,  and  then  seeing  a  little  girl  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  belonging  to  this  party,  but  who  had  been  afraid  to  come 
forward  before,  he  lifted  up  the  astonished  child,  and  kissing  her 
cheek,  set  her  down  again  in  such  ecstacy,  that  the  poor  thing  scarcely 
knew  where  she  was. 

His  manner  was  quite  different  to  the  next  person  who  came 
forward :  a  tall,  raw-boned,  pale-faced  friar :  a  young  man,  with  deep- 
set,  dark-blue  eyes,  and  a  cloud  of  care  and  disappointment  wandering 
across  his  features.  San  Martin  assumed  a  look  of  serious  earnestness 
while  he  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  monk;  who  applauded  him  for 
the  peaceful  and  Christian-like  manner  of  his  entrance  into  this  great 
city — conduct  which,  he  trusted,  was  only  a  fore-runner  of  the  gentle 
character  of  his  future  government.  The  General's  answer  was  in  a 
similar  strain,  only  pitched  a  few  notes  higher ;  and  it  was  curious  to 
observe  how  the  formal,  cold  manner  of  the  priest  became  animated, 
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under  the  influence  of  San  Martin's  eloquence :  at  last,  losing  all  recol- 
lection of  his  sedate  character,  the  young  man  clapped  his  hands  and 
shouted,  "Viva!  viva!  nuestro  General!" — "Nay,  nay,"  said  the  other, 
"do  not  say  so;  but  join  with  me  in  calling,  Viva  la  Independencia 
del  Peru!" 

The  Cabildo,  or  town-council,  hastily  drawn  together,  next  enter- 
tained, and  as  many  of  them  were  natives  of  the  place,  and  liberal 
men,  they  had  enough  to  do  to  conceal  their  emotion,  and  to  maintain 
the  proper  degree  of  stateliness  belonging  to  so  grave  a  body,  when 
they  came  for  the  first  time  into  the  presence  of  their  liberator. 

Old  men  and  old  women,  and  young  women,  crowded  fast  upon 
him :  to  everyone  he  had  something  kind  and  appropriate  to  say ;  always 
going  beyond  the  expectation  of  each  person  he  addressed.  During 
this  scene  I  was  near  enough  to  watch  him  closely;  but  I  could  not 
detect,  either  in  his  manner  or  in  his  expressions,  the  least  affectation : 
there  was  nothing  assumed,  or  got  up ;  nothing  which  seemed  to  refer 
to  self;  I  could  not  even  discover  the  least  trace  of  a  self -approving 
smile.  But  his  manner,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  reverse  of  cold ;  for 
he  was  sufficiently  animated,  although  his  satisfaction  seemed  to  be 
caused  solely  by  the  pleasure  reflected  from  others.  While  I  was  thus 
watching  him  he  happened  to  recognize  me,  and  drawing  me  to  him, 
embraced  me  in.  the  Spanish  fashion.  I  made  way  for  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  who,  by  great  efforts,  had  got  through  the  crowd.  She 
threw  herself  into  the  General's  arms,  and  lay  there  full  half  a  minute, 
without  being  able  to  utter  more  than  "Oh  mi  General,  mi  General !" 
She  then  tried  to  disengage  herself,  but  San  Martin,  who  had  been 
struck  with  her  enthusiasm  and  beauty,  drew  her  gently  and  respect- 
fully back,  and  holding  his  head  a  little  on  one  side  said  with  a  smile 
that  he  must  be  permitted  to  show  his  grateful  sense  of  such  good 
will,  by  one  affectionate  salute.  This  completely  bewildered  the  blush- 
ing beauty,  who,  turning  round,  sought  support  in  the  arms  of  an 
officer  standing  near  the  General,  who  asked  her  if  she  were  not  con- 
tent :  "Contenta !"  she  cried,  "O  Senor !" 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that,  during  all  this  time,  there 
were  no  tears  shed,  and  that,  even  in  the  most  theatrical  parts,  there 
was  nothing  carried  so  far  as  to  look  ridiculous. 

It  is  clear  that  the  General  would  gladly  have  missed  such  a 
scene  altogether;  and,  had  his  own  plan  succeeded,  he  would  have 
avoided  it ;  for  he  intended  to  have  entered  the  city  at  four  or  five 
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in  the  morning.  His  dislike  of  pomp  and  show  was  evinced  in  a 
similar  manner  when  he  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres,  after  having 
conquered  Chili  from  the  Spaniards  in  1817.  He  there  managed 
matters  with  more  success  than  at  Lima;  for,  although  the  inhabit- 
ants were  prepared  to  give  him  a  public  reception,  he  contrived  to  enter 
that  capital  without  being  discovered. 
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September  28,  1821. 

HAVE  a  dispatch  from  Judge  Prevost,  containing 
the  gazette  from  Lima,  published  since  the  revolution 
there,  which  I  shall  forward  by  the  first  direct  oppor- 
tunity. The  night  before  the  last  (26th  instant),  the 
governor  (Rodriguez)  received  an  official  dispatch 
from  General  San  Martin  confirming  the  previous 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Lima  to  the  liberating  army,  and  accom- 
panied by  gazettes  giving  the  details  of  that  important  event.  Yester- 
day morning  this  great  event  was  announced  to  this  city  by  salvos 
of  artillery  from  the  fort  and  national  vessels,  which  were  repeated 
at  noon  and  at  sunset.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  governor, 
attended  by  his  ministers  and  all  the  public  functionaries,  went  to  the 
cathedral  to  attend  a  Te  Deum,  and  in  the  evening  the  city  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated  ;  other  public  festivities  are  said  to  be  contemplated, 
among  which  a  ball  by  the  Chilian  minister  at  the  theatre,  and  another 
by  the  Government,  are  spoken  of.  In  fact,  this  event  is  generally 
considered  as  a  finishing  blow  in  the  contest  for  independence.  En- 
closed is  a  paper  just  published  here,  containing  a  familiar  letter  from 
San  Martin  (addressed,  I  presume,  to  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Escalada), 
signed  Pepe,  which  is  the  familiar  abbreviation  of  Joseph  ;  also,  various 
public  documents  relating  to  the  taking  possession  of  Lima;  a  cor- 
respondence between  San  Martin  and  the  Archbishop  of  Lima;  the 
declaration  of  the  Cabildo,  &c.  By  these  public  papers  it  appears 
that  San  Martin  has  added  to  his  fame  by  the  moderation  and  respect 
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Our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Governments  and  the 
people  of  all  the  countries  visited  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
courtesy,  the  friendship,  and  the  honor  shown  to  our  country  in  their 
generous  hospitality  to  him.  (Fifty-ninth  Congress,  Second  Session, 
1906,  House  Documents,  Volume  I,  Part  i,  Number  i,  Foreign  Re- 
lations, Number  5104.) 
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3,  1B22 


BY 

JAMES  MONROE 


H ETHER  we  reason  from  the  late  wars,  or  from  those 
menacing  symptoms  which  now  appear  in  Europe,  it 
is  manifest  that,  if  a  convulsion  should  take  place  in 
any  of  those  countries,  it  will  proceed  from  causes 
which  have  no  existence,  and  are  utterly  unknown 
in  these  states  in  which  there  is  but  one  order,  that 
of  the  people  to  whom  the  sovereignty  exclusively  belongs.  Should 
war  break  out  in  any  of  those  countries,  who  can  foretell  the  extent 
to  which  it  may  be  carried,  or  the  desolation  which  it  may  spread? 
Exempt  as  we  are  from  these  causes,  our  internal  tranquility  is  secure : 
and,  distant  as  we  are  from  the  troubled  scene,  and  faithful  to  just 
principles  in  regard  to  other  powers,  we  might  reasonably  presume 
that  we  shall  not  be  molested  by  them.  This,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  calculated  on  as  certain.  Unprovoked  injuries  are  often  inflicted, 
and  even  the  peculiar  felicity  of  our  situation  might,  with  some,  be  a 
cause  for  excitement  and  aggression.  The  history  of  the  late  wars 
in  Europe  furnishes  a  complete  demonstration  that  no  system  of  con- 
duct, however  correct  in  principle,  can  protect  neutral  powers  from 
injury  from  any  party ;  that  a  defenceless  position,  and  distinguished 
love  of  peace  are  the  surest  invitations  to  war ;  and  that  there  is  no  way 
to  avoid  it,  otherwise  than  by  being  always  prepared  and  willing,  for 
just  cause,  to  meet  it.  If  there  be  a  people  on  earth  whose  more  special 
duty  it  is  to  be  at  all  times  prepared  to  defend  the  rights  with  which 
they  are  blessed,  and  to  surpass  all  others  in  sustaining  the  necessary 
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burthens,  and  in  submitting  to  sacrifices  to  make  such  preparations, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  people  of  these  States. 

When  we  see  that  a  civil  war  of  the  most  frightful  character 
rages  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea;  that  strong  symptoms  of 
war  appear  in  other  parts,  proceeding  from  causes  which,  should  it 
break  out,  may  become  general,  and  be  of  long  duration ;  that  the  war 
still  continues  between  Spain  and  the  independent  governments,  her 
late  provinces,  in  this  hemisphere ;  that  it  is  likewise  menaced  between 
Portugal  and  Brazil,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  dis- 
member itself  from  the  former ;  and  that  a  system  of  piracy,  of  great 
extent,  is  maintained  in  the  neighboring  seas,  which  will  require 
equal  vigilance  and  decision  to  suppress  it,  the  reasons  for  sustaining 
the  attitude  which  we  now  hold,  and  for  pushing  forward  all  our 
measures  of  defence  with  the  utmost  vigor,  appear  to  me  to  acquire 
new  force. 

The  United  States  owe  to  the  world  a  great  example,  and  by 
means  thereof,  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity,  a  generous  sup- 
port. They  have  so  far  succeeded,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  virtuous 
and  enlightened  of  every  country.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
their  whole  movement  will  be  regulated  by  a  sacred  regard  to  principle, 
all  our  institutions  being  founded  on  that  basis.  The  ability  to  sup- 
port our  own  cause,  under  any  trial  to  which  it  may  be  exposed,  is 
the  great  point  on  which  public  solicitude  rests.  It  has  been  often 
charged  against  free  governments  that  they  have  neither  the  fore- 
sight nor  the  virtue  to  provide,  at  the  proper  season,  for  great  emer- 
gencies ;  that  their  course  is  improvident  and  expensive ;  that  war  will 
always  find  them  unprepared,  and  whatever  may  be  its  calamities,  that 
its  terrible  warnings  will  be  disregarded  and  forgotten  as  soon  as 
peace  returns.  I  have  full  confidence  that  this  charge,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  United  States,  will  be  shown  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  truth. 

JAMES  MONROE. 
Washington,  Dec.  3,  1822. 
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BT 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 

MONO  the  documents  now  communicated  to  Congress 
will  be  distinguished  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion with  that  republic  (Colombia)  the  ratifications 
of  which  have  been  exchanged  since  the  last  recess  of 
the  legislature.  The  negociation  of  similar  treaties 
with  all  the  independent  South  American  states  has 
been  contemplate*},  and  may  yet  be  accomplished.  The  basis  of  them 
all,  as  proposed  by  the  United  States,  has  been  laid  in  two  principles; 
the  one  of  entire  and  unqualified  reciprocity;  the  other  the  mutual 
obligation  of  the  parties  to  place  each  other  permanently  upon  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations.  These  principles  are,  indeed, 
indispensable  to  the  effecutal  emancipation  of  the  American  hemi- 
sphere from  thraldom  of  colonizing  monopolies  and  exclusions;  an 
event  rapidly  realizing  in  the  progress  of  human  affairs,  and  which 
the  resistance  still  opposed  in  certain  parts  of  Europe  to  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  Southern  American  republics  as  independent  states,  will, 
it  is  believed,  contribute  more  effectually  to  accomplish.  The  time  has 
been,  and  that  not  remote,  when  some  of  those  states  might,  in  their 
anxious  desire  to  obtain  a  nominal  recognition,  have  accepted  of  a 
nominal  independence,  clogged  with  burthensome  conditions,  and  ex- 
clusive commercial  privileges  granted  to  the  nation  from  which  they 
have  separated,  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  others.  They  are  now  well 
aware  that  such  concessions  to  any  European  nation  would  be  incom- 
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patible    with    that    independence    which    they    have    declared    and 
maintained. 

Among  the  measures  which  have  been  suggested  to  them  by  the 
new  relations  with  one  another,  resulting  from  the  recent  changes  of 
their  condition,  is  that  of  assembling  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  a 
congress  at  which  each  of  them  should  be  represented  to  deliberate 
upon  objects  important  to  the  welfare  of  all.  The  republics  of  Co- 
lombia, of  Mexico,  and  of  Central  America  have  already  deputed 
plenipotentiaries  to  such  a  meeting,  and  they  have  invited  the  United 
States  to  be  also  represented  there  by  their  ministers.  The  invitation 
has  been  accepted,  and  ministers  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
will  be  commissioned  to  attend  at  those  deliberations,  and  to  take  part 
in  them,  so  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  that  neutrality  from  which 
it  is  neither  our  intention  nor  the  desire  of  the  other  American  States 
that  we  should  depart. 
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DDRESS  of  General  Bolivar  to  the  Constituent  Con- 
gress of  Bolivia,  accompanying  the  Plan  of  a  Con- 
stitution for  the  Government  of  that  State. 


Legislators ! — On  presenting  you  with  a  plan  of 
a  constitution  for  Bolivia,  I  feel  myself  overwhelmed 
with  confusion  and  timidity,  from  a  persuasion  of  my  unfitness  for 
the  task.  When  I  reflect  that  the  wisdom  of  ages  is  not  sufficient 
to  draw  up  one  fundamental  law  which  is  perfect,  and  that  the  most 
enlightened  legislator  is  the  immediate  cause  of  human  misery,  and  a 
mockery,  as  it  were,  of  his  divine  mission,  what  am  I  to  say  of  the 
soldier  who,  born  amongst  slaves  and  buried  in  the  deserts  of  his 
country,  has  seen  nothing  but  captives  in  chains,  and  brethren  with 
arms  in  their  hands  to  break  them!  I  a  legislator!  Your  mistake 
and  my  engagement  dispute  the  preference :  I  cannot  say  who  suffers 
most  in  this  dreadful  alternative — you,  from  the  evils  you  must  appre- 
hend from  the  laws  you  have  asked  of  me;  or  I,  from  the  disgrace 
to  which  your  confidence  condemns  me. 

I  have  made  every  effort  to  explain  to  you  my  opinions  on  the 
manner  of  governing  free  men  according  to  the  principles  adopted 
amongst  civilized  nations,  although  the  lessons  of  experience  only 
present  long  series  of  disasters,  interrupted  by  occasional  gleams  of 
good  fortune.  What  guides  are  we  to  follow  through  the  gloom  of 
such  sorrowful  examples? 

Legislators,  your  duties  call  upon  you  to  resist  the  shocks  of  two 
powerful  enemies  which  are  constantly  contending  with  each  other, 
and  both  will  attack  you  at  once;  tyranny  and  anarchy  form  an  im- 
mense ocean  of  oppression,  which  surrounds  a  small  island  of  liberty, 
perpetually  struggling  against  the  violence  of  the  waves  and  hurri- 
canes incessantly  threatening  to  bury  her  in  the  deep.  This  is  the 
sea  in  which  your  frail  bark  has  to  navigate  and  whose  pilot  is  so 
inexperienced. 

The  plan  of  a  constitution  for  Bolivia  is  divided  into  four  politi- 
cal powers;  one  more  having  been  added  without  complicating  the 
principal  division  of  each  of  the  others.  The  electoral  power  has 
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received  attributions  which  were  not  given  to  it  in  other  governments 
generally  considered  to  be  most  liberal.  These  attributions  very  much 
resemble  those  of  the  federal  system.  It  has  appeared  not  only  pru- 
dent and  useful,  but  likewise  easy,  to  give  to  the  immediate  representa- 
tives of  the  people  the  privileges  which  would  be  most  coveted  by  the 
citizens  of  each  department,  its  provinces  and  cantons.  No  object  is 
of  more  importance  to  a  citizen  than  the  election  of  his  legislators, 
magistrates,  judges,  and  pastors.  The  electoral  colleges  of  every 
province  represent  its  wants  and  interests;  and  are  the  organs  of 
complaint  for  infraction  of  the  laws,  and  for  abuses  of  the  magis- 
trates. I  may  venture  to  say  with  some  foundation  that  this  brauch 
partakes  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  government  of  the  states  of  the 
federal  system.  In  this  way  a  new  weight  has  been  placed  in  the 
balance  against  the  executive  power ;  and  the  government  has  acquired 
fresh  guarantees,  more  popularity,  and  additional  claims  to  rank 
among  those  which  are  most  distinguished  for  their  democratic 
principles. 

Every  ten  citizens  name  an  elector ;  the  nation  is  thus  represented 
by  the  tenth  part  of  its  citizens.  Nothing  is  required  but  capacity, 
even  property  is  not  necessary,  to  exercise  the  august  functions  of 
sovereignty;  but  he  must  know  how  to  vote,  sign  his  name,  and  read 
the  laws.  He  must  profess  some  science  or  art  by  which  he  can  secure 
an  honest  livelihood.  None  are  excluded  but  those  who  are  vicious, 
idle,  and  grossly  ignorant.  Knowledge  and  honesty,  not  money,  are 
wrhat  is  required  for  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  legislative  body  is  so  composed  that  it  must  necessarily  har- 
monize amongst  its  different  parts ;  it  will  never  be  found  divided  for 
want  of  a  judge  to  arbitrate,  as  frequently  occurs  where  there  are 
only  two  chambers.  There  being  here  three,  the  difference  between 
two  is  decided  by  the  third;  the  question  is  examined  by  two  contend- 
ing parties,  and  another  impartial  one  who  decides  it;  in  this  way  no 
useful  law  is  put  aside,  or  at  all  events  it  will  have  been  discussed 
once,  twice,  or  three  times  before  it  be  rejected.  In  all  affairs  between 
two  adverse  parties  a  third  is  chosen  to  decide,  and  would  it  not 
be  absurd  not  to  adopt  a  measure,  dictated  by  imperious  necessity,  in 
the  most  important  interests  of  society?  The  chambers  will  thus 
preserve  towards  each  other  those  considerations  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  conservation  of  the  union  of  the  whole,  who  ought  to 
deliberate  in  the  silence  of  the  passions  and  in  the  calmness  of  wis- 
dom. Modern  congresses,  it  will  be  said,  have  been  composed  of  only 
two  bodies.  It  is  because  in  England,  which  has  been  their  model, 
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quired  more  than  in  others.  "Give  me  a  place  to  stand  upon,"  said  one 
of  the  ancients,  "and  I  will  move  the  world."  In  Bolivia  this  point  is  the 
president  for  life.  Upon  him  depends  all  the  regularity  of  our  sys- 
tem, without,  on  that  account,  his  possessing  any  active  interference. 
He  has  been  deprived  of  his  head  that  his  fntentions  may  not  excite 
alarm,  and  his  hands  have  been  tied  that  he  may  injure  no  one. 

The  president  of  Bolivia  possesses  some  of  the  powers  given  to 
the  Executive  in  the  United  States,  but  under  restrictions  favourable 
to  the  people.  His  continuance  in  power  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
president  of  Hayti.  I  have  taken  for  Bolivia  the  Executive  of  the 
most  democratic  republic  in  the  world. 

The  island  of  Hayti  (you  will  forgive  me  thus  digressing  from 
my  subject)  was  in  a  continual  state  of  disturbance;  after  having 
tried  an  emperor,  a  king,  a  republic,  all  known  forms  of  government, 
and  others  beside,  she  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  illustrious 
Petion  for  her  salvation.  They  placed  their  confidence  in  him,  and 
the  destiny  of  Hayti  was  no  longer  subject  to  vacillation.  On  Petion 
being  chosen  president  for  life,  with  power  to  choose  his  successor, 
neither  the  death  of  this  great  man,  nor  the  succession  of  the  new 
president,  have  caused  the  least  commotion  in  the  state;  everything 
has  gone  on  under  the  distinguished  Boyer  with  the  tranquility  of 
a  legitimate  monarchy; — A  triumphal  proof  that  a  president  for  life, 
with  the  power  of  naming  his  successor,  is  the  most  admirable  feature 
in  the  republican  system. 

The  president  of  Bolivia  will  be  less  dangerous  than  that  of 
Hayti,  the  mode  of  succession  being  more  secure  for  the  welfare  of 
the  state.  Besides,  the  president  of  Bolivia  is  deprived  of  all  in- 
fluence; he  neither  appoints  the  magistracy,  nor  the  judges,  nor  to 
ecclesiastical  offices,  however  subordinate  they  may  be.  This  depriva- 
tion of  power  has  never  yet  taken  place  in  any  well-constituted  gov- 
ernment; it  adds  obstacle  to  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  authority  of 
a  chief,  who  will  always  find  the  whole  people  under  the  influence 
of  those  who  exercise  the  most  important  functions  in  society.  The 
priesthood  has  the  control  over  the  consciences  of  the  citizens,  the 
judges  over  their  property,  their  honour,  and  their  life,  and  the  magis- 
tracy over  the  public  acts  of  the  nation.  Being  indebted  to  the  people 
for  their  dignity,  their  glory,  and  their  fortune,  the  president  cannot 
hope  to  engage  them  in  his  ambitious  designs.  If  to  this  consideration 
we  add  that  which  arises  from  the  constant  opposition  a  democratic 
government  meets  with  at  every  step  of  its  administration,  it  appears 
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not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  is  less  likely  to  occur  in  this  government  than  in  any  other. 

Legislators,  henceforward  liberty  will  be  indestructible  in 
America.  Observe  the  uncultivated  aspect  of  this  continent,  which 
alone  expels  the  idea  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government :  its  deserts 
invite  us  to  independence.  Here  there  is  no  high  nobility,  no  high 
church  dignities.  Our  wealth  was  almost  nothing  and  at  present  it 
is  even  less.  Although  the  church  possesses  influence,  it  is  far  from 
aspiring  to  dominion,  satisfied  with  its  own  preservation.  Without 
this  assistance  tyranny  can  never  be  permanent;  and  if  some  ambitious 
characters  exert  themselves  to  raise  empires,  the  example  of  Dessa- 
lines,  Christophe,  and  Iturbide  tells  them  what  awaits  them.  There 
is  no  power  so  difficult  to  maintain  as  that  of  a  new  dynasty.  Buona- 
parte, the  conqueror  of  all  that  opposed  him,  was  not  able  to  overturn 
this  rule,  stronger  even  than  empires.  And  if  the  great  Napoleon 
was  not  able  to  hold  up  against  the  league  of  republicans  and  aris- 
tocrats, who  could  found  monarchies  in  America  on  a  soil  illuminated 
with  the  brilliant  flame  of  liberty  which  consumes  the  materials  of 
which  those  royal  scaffolds  are  to  be  constructed?  No,  Legislators, 
do  not  fear  pretenders  to  the  Crown;  it  would  be  on  their  heads 
like  the  sword  hanging  over  Dionysius.  Those  founders  of  modern 
dynasties,  who  are  blind  enough  to  construct  thrones  on  the  ruins 
of  liberty,  will  raise  tombs  to  their  ashes,  which  will  inform  future 
generations  how  they  preferred  their  insane  ambition  to  liberty  and 
glory. 

The  constitutional  authority  of  the  president  of  Bolivia  is  the 
most  restricted  of  any  that  is  known;  he  only  names  those  employed 
in  the  departments  of  finance,  of  peace  and  war;  he  commands  the 
army.  This  is  the  extent  of  his  powers. 

The  administration  is  entirely  given  to  the  ministry,  who  are 
responsible  to  the  censors,  and  object  to  the  jealous  vigilance  of  all. 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  the  magistrates,  judges  and  citizens. 
The  Custom-house  officers  and  the  soldiery,  the  only  agents  of  this 
ministry,  are  not,  indeed,  the  most  likely  to  engage  popular  favour 
on  their  side;  their  influence,  therefore,  will  be  nothing. 

The  Vice-president  is  the  magistrate  most  fettered  by  restraints 
that  ever  held  command;  he  obeys  conjointly  the  legislature  and  the 
Executive  of  a  republican  government.  From  the  former  he  receives 
laws;  from  the  latter  orders;  and  between  these  two  barriers  he 
has  to  proceed  in  a  path  beset  with  difficulties  and  surrounded  by 
precipices.  Notwithstanding  these  inconveniences,  to  govern  thus  is 
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preferable  to  absolute  power.  These  constitutional  barriers  strengthen 
his  political  conscience,  and  afford  him  well  grounded  hopes  of  meet- 
ing with  a  light  to  guide  him  among  the  rocks  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded; they  act  as  a  support  against  the  assaults  of  our  passions 
in  concert  with  the  self-interest  of  others. 

In  the  government  of  the  United  States  it  has  been  latterly  the 
practice  to  choose  the  prime  minister  to  succeed  the  president.  Noth- 
ing is  so  judicious  in  a  republic  as  this;  it  has  the  advantage  of 
placing  at  the  head  of  the  administration  a  person  experienced  in  the 
affairs  of  government.  When  he  enters  upon  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  he  goes  prepared,  and  carries  with  him  the  breeze  of  popu- 
larity and  a  practical  knowledge  of  business.  I  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  idea,  and  I  have  established  it  as  a  law. 

The  president  of  the  Republic  appoints  the  vice-president,  that 
he  may  govern  the  state  and  succeed  him  in  command.  By  this 
means  the  period  of  election  is  avoided,  which  is  productive  of  that 
great  scourge  to  republics — anarchy,  the  luxury  of  tyranny,  and  the 
most  dreadful  as  well  as  most  immediate  danger  which  threatens 
popular  governments.  By  this  means  also  this  dreaded  crisis  passes 
over  in  republics  the  same  as  in  legitimate  monarchies. 

The  vice-president  must  be  a  man  of  consummate  integrity;  for 
if  the  first  magistrate  does  not  select  an  upright  citizen,  he  must  fear 
him  as  his  most  dangerous  enemy,  and  be  in  constant  suspicion  of 
his  ambitious  designs.  The  vice-president  must  endeavour  to  deserve 
by  his  services  that  confidence  which  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
carry  into  effect  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  and  to  hope  to  obtain 
his  great  reward  from  the  nation — the  supreme  command.  The  legis- 
lative body  and  the  people  will  exact  capacity  and  talents  from  this 
magistrate;  and*  will  require  his  blind  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
liberty. 

Hereditary  succession  is  what  principally  tends  to  perpetuate 
monarchical  institutions,  and  makes  them  so  general  throughout  the 
world;  how  much  more  advantageous  is  the  order  of  succession  I 
have  proposed  for  the  vice-president?  If  the  heirs  of  princes  were 
chosen  by  their  merits,  and  not  by  chance;  and  instead  of  remaining 
in  activity  and  ignorance  they  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration ;  they  would  doubtless  become  more  enlightened  monarchs,  and 
would  be  the  delight  of  their  subjects.  Yes,  Legislators,  those  mon- 
archical institutions  which  govern  the  world  found  their  claims  to 
approbation  on  the  order  of  hereditary  succession  which  makes  them 
stable,  and  on  the  union  which  makes  them  strong.  For  this  it  is 
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that  although  a  sovereign  prince  is  a  spoiled  child,  shut  up  in  his 
palace,  educated  by  flattery,  and  a  victim  to  his  passions;  this 
prince,  whom  I  will  venture  to  call  the  laughingstock  of  mankind, 
governs  a  portion  of  his  fellow-creatures  because  he  preserves  order, 
in  the  state  of  things,  and  subordination  among  his  subjects  by  the 
immutability  of  his  power  and  the  steadiness  of  his  policy.  Consider, 
Legislators,  that  these  great  advantages  are  united  in  a  president  for 
life  and  an  hereditary  vice-president. 

The  judicial  power  which  I  propose  is  most  completely  inde- 
pendent, nowhere  is  it  so  much  so.  The  people  present  the  candidates, 
and  the  legislature  chooses  those  who  are  to  fill  the  seat  of  justice. 
Unless  the  judges  derive  their  origin  from  the  people,  it  is  impossible 
to  preserve  in  all  its  purity  this  safeguard  to  the  rights  of  individuals. 
These  rights  it  is,  Legislators,  which  constitute  liberty,  equality,  se- 
curity, all  the  guarantees  of  social  life.  The  truly  free  constitution 
is  written  in  the  civil  and  criminal  codes;  and  the  tyranny  most  to 
be  dreaded  is  that  exercised  by  the  tribunals  in  the  name  of  the  laws. 
Generally,  the  Executive  is  but  the  depository  of  the  common  weal ;  but 
the  tribunals  are  the  arbitrators  of  what  is  our  own,  of  the  property 
of  individuals.  The  judicial  power  is  the  measure  of  the  prosperity 
or  misery  of  the  people;  and  if  there  be  liberty,  if  there  be  justice 
in  the  republic,  it  is  distributed  by  it.  The  political  organization, 
provided  the  civil  be  perfect,  is  sometimes  of  little  consequence;  let 
the  laws  be  religiously  fulfilled;  let  them  be  as  inexorable  as  fate. 

According  to  the  opinions  of  the  day  we,  of  course,  have  pro- 
hibited the  rack  and  extorted  confessions;  we  have  also  cut  off  the 
prolongation  of  law-suits  in  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  appeals. 

The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  governed  by  prefects,  governors, 
corregidors,  judges  of  the  peace,  and  alcades.  My  limits  have  not 
allowed  me  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  organization  and  of  the 
extent  to  be  given  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each ;  it  is,  however,  my  duty 
to  present  to  the  Congress  some  regulations  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  departments  and  provinces.  Bear  in  mind,  Legislators, 
that  nations  are  composed  of  cities  and  cottages;  and  that  on  the 
welfare  of  these  depends  the  felicity  of  the  state.  You  can  never 
pay  too  much  attention  to  the  good  government  of  the  departments. 
This  point  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  science  of  legislation; 
it  is,  notwithstanding,  too  much  overlooked. 

The  armed  force  has  been  divided  into  four  parts — the  troops 
of  the  line,  the  navy,  the  national  militia,  and  the  military  corps  of 
Custom-house  officers.  The  duty  of  the  troops  of  the  line  is  to  defend 
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the  frontier.  God  forbid  that  they  should  turn  their  arms  against 
their  fellow-citizens!  The  national  militia  is  sufficient  to  preserve 
internal  tranquility.  Bolivia  does  not  possess  an  extensive  coast;  a 
navy,  therefore,  would  be  useless;  some  day,  notwithstanding,  we 
may  have  both  one  and  the  other.  A  corps  of  Custom-house  officers 
under  military  discipline,  is  in  every  respect  preferable  to  simple 
Custom-house  officers ;  this  service  is  more  immoral  than  superfluous ; 
it  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  Republic  to  guard  its  frontiers 
with  troops  of  the  line,  and  with  troops  of  Custom-house  officers 
against  the  machinations  of  fraud. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  constitution  of  Bolivia  should  be  re- 
formed at  certain  periods,  according  to  the  movements  of  the  in- 
tellectual world.  The  steps  to  be  followed  in  the  introduction  of 
reforms  have  been  laid  down  as  I  have  thought  most  advisable. 

The  responsibility  of  persons  in  public  situations  is  laid  down 
in  the  constitution  of  Bolivia  in  the  most  explicit  terms.  Without 
responsibility,  without  restraint,  the  state  becomes  a  chaos.  I  venture 
to  urge  strongly  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  pass  the  strictest 
and  most  definite  laws  upon  this  important  subject.  Every  one  talks 
about  responsibility,  and  there  it  ends.  There  is  no  responsibility. 
Legislators,  the  magistrates,  judges,  and  public  officers  abuse  their 
authority  because  the  agents  of  the  government  are  not  under  rigorous 
restraint;  and  the  people,  in  the  meantime,  are  the  victims.  I  would 
recommend  the  passing  of  a  law  which  should  direct  every  person 
employed  under  government  to  give  annually  an  account  of  his 
conduct. 

The  most  complete  guarantees  have  been  established ;  civil  liberty 
is  the  only  true  liberty ;  the  rest  are  merely  nominal,  or  have  but  little 
influence  on  the  condition  of  the  people.  Personal  security,  which 
is  the  object  of  man's  entering  into  society,  and  from  which  the 
others  emanate  has  been  guaranteed.  With  respect  to  that  of  prop- 
erty, it  will  depend  upon  the  civil  code,  to  the  composition  of  which 
you  ought  immediately  to  dedicate  your  talents,  for  the  benefit  of 
your  fellow-citizens.  I  have  preserved  intact  the  law  of  laws- 
equality;  without  it  all  our  guarantees,  all  our  rights,  are  null. 
To  it  we  must  sacrifice  everything.  At  its  shrine  I  have  immolated 
the  infamous  laws  of  slavery. 

Legislators!  slavery  is  an  infraction  of  every  law.  The  law 
which  recognized  it  would  be  most  sacrilegious.  What  right  can  be 
alleged  for  its  continuance?  Look  upon  this  crime  in  every  point  of 
view,  and  I  am  satisfied  there  is  not  one  inhabitant  of  Bolivia  so 
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depraved  as  to  pretend  to  justify  this  most  scandalous  violation  of  the 
dignity  of  man.  One  man  to  be  owned  by  another!  A  man  to  be- 
come property!  God's  image  put  to  the  yoke  like  a  beast!  Tell  me 
where  is  to  be  found  a  defence  of  these  usurpers  of  man?  Guinea 
cannot  furnish  it,  for  Africa,  laid  waste  by  fraticide,  only  presents 
a  field  of  crime.  The  remains  of  those  African  tribes  having  been 
transplanted  here,  what  power  can  sanction  the  right  of  property  over 
these  victims?  To  transmit,  to  prolong,  to  eternalize  this  crime, 
mingled  with  torments,  is  an  outrage  revolting  to  our  nature.  To 
found  a  right  of  possession  upon  the  most  savage  delinquency  could 
never  be  imagined  without  overturning  every  element  of  justice,  with- 
out the  most  determined  perversion  of  every  idea  of  our  duties.  No 
one  can  destroy  the  sacred  doctrine  of  equality :  and  can  slavery  exist 
where  equality  is  proclaimed  ?  Such  contradictions  would  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  our  want  of  sense,  rather  than  of  justice;  we  should  be 
considered  more  as  madmen  than  as  robbers. 

If  there  did  not  exist  a  God,  the  protector  of  innocence  and 
liberty,  I  would  prefer  the  condition  of  the  lion,  ranging  uncontrolled 
the  desert  and  the  forest,  to  that  of  a  captive  at  the  mercy  of  a  mean 
tyrant,  who,  an  accomplice  of  his  crimes,  will  provoke  the  anger  of 
Heaven:  but  no;  God  has  destined  man  for  freedom.  He  protects 
him,  that  he  may  exercise  the  heavenly  gift  of  free  will. 


Art  of 

Mg  15,  1B21 


In  the  Royal  City  of  Peru,  July  15,  1821. 
HE  Seiiors  who  compose  it  having  yesterday  assembled 
in  the  most  excellent  Senate,  with  the  most  excellent 
and  most  illustrious  Seiior,  the  Archbishop  of  this  holy 
Metropolitan  Church,  the  prelates  of  the  religious  con- 
vents, titulars  of  Castile,  and  various  neighbors  of 
this  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  what  had  been 
provided  in  the  official  letter  of  the  most  excellent  sefior,  the  general- 
in-chief  of  the  liberating  army  of  Peru,  Don  Jose  de  San  Martin,  the 
contents  of  which  were  read ;  and  persuaded  thereof,  reduced  to  what 
persons  of  known  probity,  learning,  and  patriotism,  who  inhabit  this 
capital,  would  express,  if  the  general  opinion  for  independence  had 
been  resolved  on,  which  vote  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  said  general 
for  proceeding  to  take  the  oath :  all  the  seiiors  agreeing  for  themselves, 
and  satisfied  of  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  said 
that  the  general  will  was  decided  for  the  independence  of  Peru  of  the 
Spanish  dominion,  and  of  any  other  foreign  dominion  whatever,  and 
that  they  would  proceed  to  its  sanction  by  means  of  the  corresponding 
oath;  it  was  compared  with  a  certified  copy  of  this  act  to  the  same 
most  excellent  seiior,  and  the  Senors  signed  it. 

The  Count  of  San  Isidro,  Manuel  de  Arias, 

Bartolome,  Archbishop  of  Lima,    The  Count  de  la  Viga  del  Ren, 


Francisco  de  Zarate, 

Simon  Ravage, 

Francisco  Xavier  de  Echange, 


Fr.  Geronimo  Cavero, 
Jose  Ignacio  Palacios, 
Antonio  Padilla,  Syndic,  Proc.  Gen. 
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AUL  III,  POPE:  To  all  faithful  Christians  to  whom 
this  writing  may  come,  health  in  Christ  our  Lord  and 
the  apostolic  benediction. 

The  sublime  God  so  loved  the  human  race  that 
He  created  man  in  such  wise  that  he  might  partici- 
pate, not  only  in  the  good  that  other  creatures  enjoy, 
but  endowed  him  with  capacity  to  attain  to  the  inaccessible  and  invisible 
Supreme  Good  and  behold  it  face  to  face;  and  since  man,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  has  been  created  to  enjoy 
eternal  life  and  happiness,  which  none  may  obtain  save  through  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  possess  the 
nature  and  faculties  enabling  him  to  receive  that  faith ;  and  that  who- 
ever is  thus  endowed  should  be  capable  of  receiving  that  same  faith. 
Nor  is  it  credible  that  anyone  should  possess  so  little  understanding 
as  to  desire  the  faith  and  yet  be  destitute  of  the  most  necessary  faculty 
to  enable  him  to  receive  it.  Hence  Christ,  who  is  the  Truth  itself,  that 
has  never  failed  and  can  never  fail,  said  to  the  preachers  of  the  faith 
whom  He  chose  for  that  office,  "Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations."  He  said 
all,  without  exception,  for  all  are  capable  of  receiving  the  doctrines 
of  the  faith. 

The  enemy  of  the  human  race  who  opposes  all  good  deeds  in 
order  to  bring  men  to  destruction,  beholding  and  envying  this,  invented 
a  means  never  before  heard  of  by  which  he  might  hinder  the  preach- 
ing of  God's  word  of  Salvation  to  the  people :  he  inspired  his  satellites 
who,  to  please  him,  have  not  hesitated  to  publish  abroad  that  the 
Indians  of  the  West  and  South,  and  other  people  of  whom  we  have 
recent  knowledge,  should  be  treated  as  dumb  brutes  created  for  our 
service,  pretending  that  they  are  incapable  of  receiving  the  Catholic 
faith. 
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We,  who,  though  unworthy,  exercise  on  earth  the  power  of  our 
Lord  and  seek  with  all  our  might  to  bring  those  sheep  of  His  flock 
who  are  outside  into  the  fold  committed  to  our  charge,  consider,  how- 
ever, that  the  Indians  are  truly  men  and  that  they  are  not  only  capable 
of  understanding  the  Catholic  faith  but,  according  to  our  information, 
they  desire  exceedingly  to  receive  it.  Desiring  to  provide  ample 
remedy  for  these  evils,  we  define  and  declare  by  these,  our  letters,  or 
by  any  translation  thereof  signed  by  any  notary  public  and  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  any  ecclesiastical  dignitary  to  which  the  same  credit  shall 
be  given  as  to  the  originals,  that,  notwithstanding  whatever  may  have 
been  or  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  said  Indians  and  all  other 
people  who  may  later  be  discovered  by  Christians,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  or  the  possession  of  their  property, 
even  though  they  may  be  outside  the  faith  oi  Jesus  Christ;  and  that 
they  may  and  should,  freely  and  legitimately,  enjoy  their  liberty  and 
the  possession  of  their  property;  nor  should  they  be  in  any  way  en- 
slaved ;  should  the  contrary  happen,  it  shall  be  null  and  of  no  effect. 

By  virtue  of  our  apostolic  authority,  we  define  and  declare  by 
these  present  letters,  or  by  any  translation  thereof  signed  by  any 
notary  public  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  any  ecclesiastical  dignitary, 
which  shall  thus  command  the  same  obedience  as  the  originals,  that 
the  said  Indians  and  other  peoples  should  be  converted  to  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ  by  preaching  the  word  of  God  and  by  the  example  of 
good  and  holy  living. 

Given  in  Rome  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1537.  The  fourth  of 
June  and  of  our  Pontificate,  the  third  year. 
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BY 

SIMON  BOLIVAR 

OLOMBIANS, — You  have  aided  me  in  concentrating 
my  forces  to  cherish  liberty  where  tyranny  had  fixed 
its  abode.  I  have  unceasingly  and  disinterestedly  ex- 
erted my  energies  for  your  welfare.  I  have  even 
abandoned  my  fortune  and  my  personal  tranquility 
in  your  cause.  My  enemies  abuse  your  credulity,  and 
endeavour  to  destroy  my  reputation  by  questioning  my  love  of  liberty ; 
and,  fellow  citizens,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  I  am  the  victim  of  my  perse- 
cutors, who  have  now  conducted  me  almost  to  my  grave ;  but  I  pardon 
them.  My  affection  for  my  country  will  not  permit  me  to  sanction 
any  extraordinary  funeral  obsequies.  My  last  desire,  my  last  hope, 
is  to  see  the  consolidation  of  my  beloved  country.  Let  all  unite  for 
the  good  of  the  union ;  let  the  people  confide  in  the  actual  government 
to  save  them  from  anarchy;  let  the  priests  offer  up  their  orisons  to 
heaven,  and  the  soldier  regard  his  sword  as  the  best  guarantee  for 
preserving  the  institutions  of  his  country. 

Colombians, — I  leave  you:  but  my  last  prayers  are  offered  up 
for  the  tranquility  of  Colombia,  and  if  my  death  will  contribute  to 
this  desirable  end,  by  a  discontinuance  of  party  feeling,  and  con- 
solidate the  union,  I  shall  descend  with  feelings  of  contentment  into 
the  tomb  which  will  soon  be  prepared  for  me. 
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BY 

JAMES  POLK 

HE  rapid  extension  of  our  settlements  over  our  terri- 
tories heretofore  unoccupied — the  addition  of  new 
states  to  our  confederacy — the  expansion  of  free  prin- 
ciples and  our  rising  greatness  as  a  nation,  are  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  powers  of  Europe;  and 
lately  the  doctrine  has  been  broached  in  some  of  them 
of  a  "balance  of  power"  on  this  continent  to  check  our  advancement. 
The  United  States,  sincerely  desirous  of  preserving  relations  of  good 
understanding  with  all  nations,  cannot  in  silence  permit  any  European 
interference  on  the  North  American  continent;  and  should  any  such 
interference  be  attempted,  will  be  ready  to  resist  it  at  any  and  all 
hazards. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  American  people  and  to  all  nations  that 
this  government  has  never  interfered  with  the  relations  subsisting 
between  other  governments.  We  have  never  made  ourselves  parties 
to  their  wars  or  their  alliances;  we  have  not  sought  their  territories 
by  conquest;  we  have  not  mingled  with  parties  in  their  domestic 
struggles;  and  believing  our  own  form  of  government  to  be  the  best, 
we  have  never  attempted  to  propagate  it  by  intrigues,  by  diplomacy, 
or  by  force.  We  may  claim  on  this  continent  a  like  exemption  from 
European  interference.  The  nations  of  America  are  equally  sov- 
ereign and  independent  with  those  of  Europe.  They  possess  the  same 
rights,  independent  of  all  foreign  interposition,  to  make  war,  to  con- 
clude peace,  and  to  regulate  their  internal  affairs.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  cannot,  therefore,  view  with  indifference  attempts  of 
European  powers  to  interfere  with  the  independent  action  of  the  na- 
tions on  this  continent.  The  American  system  of  government  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  Europe.  Jealousy  among  the  different 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  lest  any  one  of  them  might  become  too  power- 
ful for  the  rest,  has  caused  them  anxiously  to  desire  the  establishment 
of  what  they  term  the  "balance  of  power."  It  cannot  be  permitted  to 
have  any  application  on  the  North  American  continent,  and  especially 
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to  the  United  States.  We  must  ever  maintain  the  principle,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  alone  have  the  right  to  decide  their  own  des- 
tiny. Should  any  portion  of  them,  constituting  an  independent  state, 
propose  to  unite  themselves  with  our  confederacy,  this  will  be  a  ques- 
tion for  them  and  us  to  determine  without  any  foreign  interposition. 
We  can  never  consent  that  European  powers  shall  interfere  to  prevent 
such  a  union,  because  it  might  disturb  the  "balance  of  power"  which 
they  may  desire  to  maintain  upon  this  continent.  Near  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  the  principle  was  distinctly  announced  to  the  world  in 
the  annual  message  of  one  of  my  predecessors,  that  "the  American 
continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have 
assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects 
for  future  colonization  by  any  European  power."  This  principle  will 
apply  with  greatly  increased  force  should  any  European  power  attempt 
to  establish  any  new  colony  in  North  America.  In  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world,  the  present  is  deemed  a  proper  occasion  to 
reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  principle  avowed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and  to 
state  my  cordial  concurrence  in  its  wisdom  and  sound  policy.  The 
reassertion  of  this  principle,  especially  in  reference  to  North  America, 
is,  at  this  day,  but  the  promulgation  of  a  policy  which  no  European 
power  should  cherish  the  disposition  to  resist.  Existing  rights  of 
every  European  nation  should  be  respected;  but  it  is  due  alike  to  our 
safety  and  our  interests  that  the  efficient  protection  of  our  rights 
should  be  extended  over  our  whole  territorial  limits,  and  that  it  should 
be  distinctly  announced  to  the  world  as  our  settled  policy,  that  no  future 
European  colony  or  Dominion  shall,  with  our  consent,  be  planted  or 
established  on  any  part  of  the  North  American  continent. 
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HE  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  the  cardinal  feature 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  all  the  nations  of  the  two 
Americas,  as  it  is  of  the  United  States.  Just  seventy- 
eight  years  have  passed  since  President  Monroe,  in 
his  annual  message,  announced  that  "The  American 
continents  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  power."  In  other 
words,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  declaration  that  there  must  be  no 
territorial  aggrandizement  by  any  non-American  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  American  power  on  American  soil.  It  is  in  nowise  in- 
tended to  give  cover  to  any  aggression  by  one  New  World  at  the 
expense  of  any  other.  It  is  simply  a  step,  and  a  long  step,  toward 
assuring  the  universal  peace  of  the  world  by  securing  the  possibility 
of  permanent  peace  on  this  hemisphere. 

During  the  past  century  other  influences  have  established  the 
permanence  and  independence  of  the  smaller  states  of  Europe. 
Through  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  hope  to  be  able  to  safeguard  like 
independence  and  secure  like  permanence  for  the  lesser  among  the 
New  World  nations. 

This  doctrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial  relations 
of  any  American  power,  save  that  it  in  truth  allows  each  one  of  them 
a  guaranty  of  the  commercial  independence  of  the  Americas.  We  do 
not  ask  under  this  doctrine  for  any  exclusive  commercial  dealings 
with  any  other  American  state.  We  do  not  guarantee  any  state 
against  punishment  if  it  misconducts  itself,  provided  that  punishment 
does  not  take  the  form  of  an  acquisition  of  territory  by  any  non- 
American  power. 

Our  attitude  in  Cuba  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  our  own  good 
faith.  We  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  secure  any  territory  at 
the  expense  of  any  of  our  neighbors.  We  wish  to  work  with  them 
hand  in  hand,  so  that  all  of  us  may  be  uplifted  together,  and  we  re- 
joice over  the  good  fortune  of  any  of  them,  we  gladly  hail  their  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  political  stability,  and  are  concerned  and  alarmed 
if  any  of  them  fall  into  industrial  or  political  chaos.  We  do  not  wish 
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to  see  any  Old  World  military  power  grow  up  on  this  continent,  or 
to  be  compelled  to  become  a  military  power  ourselves.  The  peoples 
of  the  Americas  can  prosper  best  if  left  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion in  their  own  way.  (Fifty-seventh  Congress,  First  Session,  ipoi- 
1902,  House  Documents,  I  'olnnie  I,  Number  I,  Foreign  Relations, 
Number  4268.) 

ONE  of  the  most  effective  instruments  for  peace  is  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  as  it  has  been  and  is  being  gradually  developed  by  this  na- 
tion and  accepted  by  other  nations.  No  other  policy  could  have  been 
as  efficient  in  promoting  peace  in  the  western  hemisphere  and  in  giv- 
ing to  each  nation  thereon  the  chance  to  develop  along  its  own  lines. 
If  we  had  refused  to  apply  the  Doctrine  to  changing  conditions  it 
would  now  be  completely  outworn,  would  not  meet  any  of  the  needs 
of  the  present  day,  and  indeed  would  probably  by  this  time  have 
sunk  into  complete  oblivion.  It  is  useful  at  home  and  is  meeting 
recognition  abroad  because  we  have  adapted  our  application  of  it  to 
meet  the  growing  and  changing  needs  of  the  hemisphere.  When  we 
announce  a  policy,  such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  thereby  commit 
ourselves  to  the  consequences  of  the  policy,  and  those  consequences 
from  time  to  time  alter.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  claim  a  right  to 
shirk  the  responsibility  for  its  exercise.  Not  only  we,  but  all  Ameri- 
can republics  who  are  benefited  by  the  existence  of  the  Doctrine,  must 
recognize  the  obligations  each  nation  is  under  as  regards  foreign 
peoples  no  less  than  its  duty  to  insist  upon  its  own  rights. 

That  our  rights  and  interests  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Doctrine  is  so  clear  as  hardly  to  need  argument.  This 
is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  self-defence  we  must  exercise  a  close  watch 
over  the  approaches  to  this  canal ;  and  this  means  that  we  must  be 
thoroughly  alive  to  our  interests  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

There  are  certain  essential  points  which  must  never  be  forgotten 
as  regards  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  the  first  place  we  must  as  a 
nation  make  it  evident  that  we  do  not  intend  to  treat  it  in  any  shape 
or  way  as  an  excuse  for  aggrandizement  on  our  part  on  the  Re- 
publics to  the  south.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  in  some  South 
American  countries  there  has  been  much  suspicion  lest  we  should  in- 
terpret the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  in  some  way  inimical  to  their  in- 
terests, and  we  must  try  to  convince  all  the  other  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent once  and  for  all  that  no  just  and  orderly  government  has  any- 
thing to  fear  from  us.  There  are  certain  republics  to  the  south  of 
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us  which  have  already  reached  such  a  point  of  stability,  order,  and 
prosperity  that  they  themselves,  though  as  yet  hardly  consciously,  are 
among  the  guarantors  of  this  Doctrine.  These  republics  we  now 
meet  not  only  on  a  basis  of  entire  equality,  but  in  a  spirit  of  frank 
and  respectful  friendship  which  we  hope  is  mutual.  If  all  the  Re- 
publics to  the  south  of  us  will  only  grow  as  those  to  which  I  allude 
have  already  grown,  all  need  for  us  to  be  the  especial  champions  of 
the  Doctrine  will  disappear,  for  no  stable  and  growing  American  Re- 
public wishes  to  see  some  great  non-American  military  power  acquire 
territory  in  its  neighborhood.  All. that  this  country  desires  "is  that 
the  other  Republics  on  the  Continent  shall  be  happy  and  prosperous; 
and  they  cannot  be  happy  and  prosperous  unless  they  maintain  order 
within  their  boundaries  and  behave  with  a  just  regard  for  their  obr 
ligations  toward  outsiders.  It  must  be  understood  that  under  no 
circumstances  will  the  United  States  use  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a 
cloak  for  territorial  aggression.  We  desire  peace  with  all  the  world, 
but  perhaps  most  of  all  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  American 
Continent. 

Moreover,  we  must  make  it  evident  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
permit  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be  used  by  any  nation  on  this  Con- 
tinent as  a  shield  to  protect  it  from  the  consequences  of  its  own  mis- 
deeds against  foreign  nations.  If  a  Republic  to  the  south  of  us  com- 
mits a  tort  against  a  foreign  nation,  such  as  an  outrage  against  a 
citizen  of  that  nation,  then  the  Monroe  Doctrine  does  not  force  us 
to  interfere  to  prevent  punishment  of  the  tort;  save  to  see  that  the 
punishment  does  not  assume  the  form  of  territorial  occupation  in 
any  shape.  The  case  is  more  difficult  when  it  refers  to  a  contractual 
obligation.  Our  own  government  has  always  refused  to  enforce  such 
contractual  obligations  on  behalf  of  its  citizens  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all  foreign  governments  would  take 
the  same  view.  But  they  do  not;  and  in  consequence  we  are  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  disagreeable  alternatives. 
On  the  one  hand,  this  country  would  certainly  decline  to  go  to  war 
to  prevent  a  foreign  government  from  collecting  a  just  debt;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  inadvisable  to  permit  any  foreign  power  to  take 
possession,  even  temporarily,  of  the  custom-houses  of  an  American 
Republic  in  order  to  enforce  the  payment  of  its  obligations ;  for  such 
temporary  occupation  might  turn  into  a  permanent  occupation.  The 
only  escape  from  these  alternatives  may  at  any  time  be  that  we  must 
ourselves  undertake  to  bring  about  some  arrangement  by  which  so 
much  as  possible  of  a  just  obligation  shall  be  paid.  It  is  far  better 
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that  this  country  should  put  through  such  an  arrangement,  rather 
than  allow  any  foreign  country  to  undertake  it.  To  do  so  insures 
the  defaulting  Republic  from  having  to  pay  debts  of  an  improper 
character  under  duress,  while  it  also  insures  honest  creditors  of  the 
Republic  from  being  passed  by  in  the  interest  of  dishonest  or  grasp- 
ing creditors.  Moreover,  for  the  United  States  to  take  such  a  position 
offers  the  only  possible  way  of  insuring  us  against  a  clash  with  some 
foreign  power.  The  position  is  therefore  in  the  interest  of  peace  as 
well  as  in  the  interest  of  justice.  It  is  of  benefit  to  our  people;  it  is 
of  benefit  to  foreign  peoples;  and,  most  of  all,  it  is  really  of  benefit 
to  the  people  of  the  country  concerned. 

This  brings  me  to  what  should  be  one  of  the  fundamental  objects 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  must  ourselves  in  good  faith  try  to 
help  upward  toward  peace  and  order  those  of  our  sister  Republics 
which  need  such  help.  Just  as  there  has  been  a  gradual  growth  of 
the  ethical  element  in  the  relations  of  one  individual  to  another,  so  are 
we,  even  though  slowly,  more  and  more  coming  to  recognize  the  duty 
of  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  not  only  as  individuals,  but  also 
as  among  nations. 

Santo  Domingo,  in  her  turn,  has  now  made  an  appeal  to  us 
to  help  her,  and  not  only  every  principle  of  wisdom  but  every  generous 
instinct  within  us  bids  us  to  respond  to  the  appeal.  It  is  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence  whether  we  grant  the  aid  needed  by  Santo 
Domingo  as  incident  to  the  wise  development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
or  because  we  regard  the  case  of  Santo  Domingo  as  standing  wholly 
by  itself,  and  to  be  treated  as  such,  and  not  on  general  principles  or 
with  any  reference  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  important  point 
is  to  give  the  needed  aid,  and  the  case  is  certainly  sufficiently  peculiar 
to  deserve  to  be  judged  purely  on  its  own  merits.  (Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  1905,  House  Documents,  Foreign  Relations, 
Number  4941.) 

THE  Second  International  Conference  of  American  Republics, 
held  in  Mexico  in  the  years  1901-02,  provided  for  the  holding  of  the 
Third  Conference  within  five  years,  and  committed  the  fixing  of  the 
time  and  place  and  the  arrangements  for  the  Conference  to  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  all  the  American  nations  in  Washington.  The 
Board  discharged  the  duty  imposed  upon  it  with  marked  fidelity  and 
painstaking  care,  and  upon  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil,  the  Conference  was  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  continu- 
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ing  from  the  23rd  of  July  to  the  2Qth  of  August  last.  Many  subjects 
of  common  interest  to  all  the  American  nations  were  discussed  by 
the  Conference,  and  the  conclusion  reached,  embodied  in  a  series  of 
resolutions  and  proposed  conventions,  will  be  laid  before  you  upon 
the  coming  in  of  the  final  report  of  the  American  delegates.  They 
contain  many  matters  of  importance  relating  to  the  extension  of 
trade,  the  increase  of  communication,  the  smoothing  away  of  the 
barriers  to  free  intercourse,  and  the  promotion  of  better  knowledge 
and  good  understanding  between  the  different  countries  represented. 
The  meetings  of  the  Conference  were  harmonious  and  the  conclusions 
were  reached  with  substantial  unanimity.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  in  the  successive  Conferences  which  have  been  held  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  different  American  nations  have  been  learning  to  work 
together  effectively,  for,  while  the  First  Conference  in  Washington 
in  1889,  and  the  Second  Conference  in  Mexico  in  1901-02,  occupied 
many  months,  with  much  time  wasted  in  an  unregulated  and  fruitless 
discussion,  the  Third  Conference  at  Rio  exhibited  much  of  the  facility 
in  the  practical  dispatch  of  business  which  characterizes  permanent 
deliberative  bodies,  and  completed  its  labors  within  the  period  of  six 
weeks  originally  allotted  for  its  sessions. 

Quite  apart  from  the  specific  value  of  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  Conference,  the  example  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can nations  engaging  in  harmonious  and  kindly  consideration  and 
discussion  of  subjects  of  common  interest  is  itself  of  great  and  sub- 
stantial value  for  the  promotion  of  reasonable  and  considerate  treat- 
ment of  all  international  questions.  The  thanks  of  this  country  are 
due  to  the  Government  of  Brazil  and  to  the  people  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
for  the  generous  hospitality  with  which  our  delegates,  in  common  with 
the  others,  were  received,  entertained,  and  facilitated  in  their  work. 

Incidentally  to  the  meeting  of  the  Conference,  the  Secretary 
of  State  visited  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  Conference,  of  which  he  was  made  an  honorary  presi- 
dent. The  announcement  of  his  intention  to  make  this  visit  was 
followed  by  most  courteous  and  urgent  invitations  from  nearly  all 
the  countries  of  South  America  to  visit  them  as  the  guest  of  their 
governments.  It  was  deemed  that  by  the  acceptance  of  these  invita- 
tions we  might  appropriately  express  the  real  respect  and  friendship 
in  which  we  held  our  sister  Republics  of  the  southern  Continent,  and 
the  Secretary,  accordingly,  visited  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Peru,  Panama,  and  Colombia.  He  refrained  from  visiting  Paraguay, 
Bolivia,  and  Ecuador  only  because  the  distance  of  their  capitals  from 
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the  seaboard  made  it  impracticable  with  the  time  at  his  disposal. 
He  carried  with  him  a  message  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  of  strong 
desire  for  good  understanding  and  mutual  helpfulness;  and  he  was 
everywhere  received  in  the  spirit  of  his  message.  The  members  of 
government,  the  press,  the  learned  professions,  the  men  of  business, 
and  the  great  masses  of  the  people  united  everywhere  in  emphatic 
response  to  his  friendly  expressions  and  in  doing  honor  to  the  country 
and  cause  which  he  represented. 

In  many  parts  of  South  America  there  has  been  much  misunder- 
standing of  the  attitude  and  purposes  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  other  American  Republics.  An  idea  had  become  prevalent  that 
our  assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  implied,  or  carried  with  it,  an 
assumption  of  superiority,  and  of  a  right  to  exercise  some  kind  of 
protectorate  over  the  countries  to  whose  territory  that  doctrine  ap- 
plies. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Yet  that  impression 
continued  to  be  a  serious  barrier  to  good  understanding  to  friendly 
intercourse,  to  the  introduction  of  American  capital  and  the  extension 
of  American  trade.  The  impression  was  so  widespread  that  appar- 
ently it  could  not  be  reached  by  any  ordinary  means. 

It  was  part  of  Secretary  Root's  mission  to  dispel  this  unfounded 
impression,  and  there  is  just  cause  to  believe  that  he  has  succeeded. 
In  an  address  to  the  Third  Conference  at  Rio  on  the  3ist  of  July— 
an  address  of  such  note  that  I  send  it  in,  together  with  this  message- 
he  said: 

"We  wish  for  no  victories  but  those  of  peace;  for  no  territory 
except  our  own;  for  no  sovereignty  except  the  sovereignty  over  our- 
selves. We  deem  the  independence  and  equal  rights  of  the  smallest 
and  weakest  member  of  the  family  of  nations  entitled  to  as  much 
respect  as  those  of  the  greatest  empire,  and  we  deem  the  observance 
of  that  respect  the  chief  guaranty  of  the  weak  against  the  oppression 
of  the  strong.  We  neither  claim  nor  desire  any  rights  or  privileges 
or  powers  that  we  do  not  freely  concede  to  every  American  Republic. 
We  wish  to  increase  our  prosperity,  to  extend  our  trade,  to  grow  in 
wealth,  in  wisdom,  and  in  spirit,  but  our  conception  of  the  true  way 
to  accomplish  this  is  not  to  pull  down  others  and  profit  by  their  ruin, 
but  to  help  all  friends  to  a  common  prosperity  and  a  common  growth, 
that  we  may  all  become  greater  and  stronger  together. 

"Within  a  few  months  for  the  first  time  the  recognized  possessors 
of  every  foot  of  soil  upon  the  American  continents  can  be  and  I  hope 
will  be  represented  with  the  acknowledged  rights  of  equal  sovereign 
states  in  the  great  World  Congress  at  The  Hague.  This  will  be  the 
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world's  formal  and  final  acceptance  of  the  declaration  that  no  part 
of  the  American  continents  is  to  be  deemed  subject  to  colonization. 
Let  us  pledge  ourselves  to  aid  each  other  in  the  full  performance  of 
the  duty  to  humanity  which  that  accepted  declaration  implies,  so  that 
in  time  the  weakest  and  most  unfortunate  of  our  Republics  may  come 
to  march  with  equal  step  by  the  side  of  the  stronger  and  more  for- 
tunate. Let  us  help  each  other  to  show  that  for  all  races  of  men 
the  liberty  for  which  we  have  fought  and  labored  is  the  twin  sister 
of  justice  and  peace.  Let  us  unite  in  creating  and  maintaining  and 
making  effective  an  all-American  public  opinion,  whose  power  shall 
influence  international  conduct  and  prevent  international  wrong,  and 
narrow  the  causes  of  war,  and  forever  preserve  our  free  lands  from 
the  burden  of  such  armaments  as  are  massed  behind  the  frontiers 
of  Europe,  and  bring  us  ever  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  ordered 
liberty.  So  shall  come  security  and  prosperity,  production  and  trade, 
wealth,  learning,  the  arts,  and  happiness  for  us  all." 

These  words  appear  to  have  been  received  with  acclaim  in  every 
part  of  South  America.  They  have  my  hearty  approval,  as  I  am 
sure  they  will  have  yours,  and  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  the  conviction 
that  they  correctly  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  American 
people.  I  cannot  better  characterize  the  true  attitude  of  the  United 
States  in  its  assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  than  in  the  words  of 
the  distinguished  former  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Argentine, 
Doctor  Drago,  in  his  speech  welcoming  Mr.  Root  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
He  spoke  of — 

"The  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  (which)  without 
accentuating  superiority  or  seeking  preponderance,  condemned  the 
oppression  of  the  nations  of  this  part  of  the  world  and  the  control 
of  their  destinies  by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  the  great  city  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
upon  the  arches  which  spanned  the  streets  entwined  with  Argentine 
and  American  flags  for  the  reception  of  our  representative,  there 
were  emblazoned  not  only  the  names  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  Marshall,  but  also,  in  appreciative  recognition  of  their  services 
to  the  cause  of  South  American  independence,  the  names  of  James 
Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  and  Richard  Rush.  We 
take  special  pleasure  in  the  graceful  co.urtesy  of  the  Government  of 
Brazil,  which  has  given  to  the  beautiful  and  stately  building  first  used 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  the  name  of  "Palacio  Monroe." 
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for  public  opinion  which  he  has  manifested  on  this  great  occasion. 
Everything  here  breathes  joy  and  the  brighest  hope  of  the  perfection 
of  their  political  happiness.  The  congress  at  Cardova  is  now  entirely 
lost  in  the  contemplation  of  a  grand  congress,  which,  it  is  said,  will 
be  agreed  on  by  the  three  great  republics  of  Peru,  Chili,  and  La  Plata. 
Perhaps  the  sister  Colombia  may  be  invited  to  this  family  party. 
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of  California 
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ORDONEZ  DE  MONTALVO 


E  IT  known  unto  you  that  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Indies  there  was  an  island  formed  of  the  largest  rocks 
known  and  called  California,  very  near  to  the  terres- 
trial Paradise.  This  island  was  inhabited  by  robust 
dark  women  of  great  strength  and  great  warm  hearts, 
who  lived  almost  as  Amazons,  and  no  man  lived 
among  them.  Their  weapons  and  the  trappings  of  the  wild  beasts 
which  they  rode  after  taming  them  were  entirely  of  gold,  and  no 
other  metal  existed  on  the  island.  The  people  lived  in  well-hewn 
caves.  They  had  many  ships  in  which  they  made  excursions  to  other 
countries,  where  they  caught  men  whom  they  carried  away  and  sub- 
sequently killed.  During  periods  of  peace  with  their  neighbors  they 
commingled  with  them  without  restraint.  When  children  were  born 
the  females  were  preserved,  but  the  males  were  killed  at  once,  sav- 
ing only  those  required  to  guard  against  depopulation,  so  that  their 
domination  over  the  land  would  be  securely  maintained. 

There  were  many  griffins  on  the  island,  and  they  were  a  great  tor- 
ment. There  were  also  an  infinite  number  of  wild  beasts,  which  are 
found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  When  these  animals  had  young 
the  women  went  to  fetch  them,  and  carried  them,  covered  with  heavy 
skins,  to  their  caves,  and  there  bred  them  and  fed  them  with  the  men 
and  male  children.  The  women  brought  up  these  animals  with  such 
skill  that  they  knew  them  well  and  did  them  no  harm,  and  they  attacked 
and  killed  any  man  who  entered  the  island  and  ate  him ;  and  when  their 
appetite  was  sated  they  would  take  them  up  flying  into  the  air  and 
let  them  fall  from  great  heights,  killing  them  instantly. 
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tober 17,  1823,  and  Concerning 
Canning's  Proposal,  Designs  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  Stand 
to  be  Taken  by  the  United  States. 
353  By  James  Monroe 
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LETTER  FROM  SANTANDER  TO  BOLI- 
VAR,  A  .........................   543 


TEMPLES     NOT     FAR     FROM.       IlUlS- 

tration    .......................   590 


LIMA  GAZETTE/'   FAC-SIMILE  PAGE 
FROM  THE  ....................  431 


LOG-BOOK  OF  THE  LAWRENCE.  THE. 
The  Minutes  of  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie,     from    the    Missing    Log- 
LIMA,    PERU.     DEPOSITS    AND    CON-  Book   of   the   Lawrence,    Perry's 

SIGNMENTS   BANK.     Illustration.  .   390      First     Flagship.     An     Important 

Historical  Document,  Here  Pub- 
LIMA,  PERU,  SPECIMENS  OF  POTTERY 
TAKEN     FROM     OLD    TOMBS    AND 


lished    for   the    First   Time.     By 
Frank  Allaben   .................   117 
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MAP   OF    PRESQUE    ISLE    BAY,    OR    ERIE  MEXICAN   DRAMATIST  OF  THE  SEVEN- 

HARBOR      ......................  8O         TEENTH       CENTURY,      A.       Sr.    Don 

Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon.     Illustra- 

MARKET      SQUARE,      PANAMA.       IlluS-  ^Qn 

tration   .......................  555 

MATAMOROS,         GENERAL        MARIANO.  MEXICAN      "HERO      OF      A      HUNDRED 

Mexican  "Hero  and  Martyr  of  In-  WARS/'       Jose     Maria     Morelos. 

dependence."     Illustration     .....  423       Illustration    ....................  422 


MEDICAL     COLLEGE,     BAHIA,      BRAZIL, 

THE.     Bahia    Was    Founded  in 

ic49.     Its  University   is   One  .f 

the  Oldest  in  South  America:  II- 
lustration  <U7 

MEMORIAL  AT  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA, 
WHAT  SHALL  BE  THE  PERMANENT? 
By  the  Editor  of  The  Journal  of 
American  History  .............  -:ji 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  BUENOS  AYRES 
EXECUTIVE  TO  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY  OR  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES.  Reception  in  1824, 
of  the  First  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary  from  the  United  States.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  Called  a  Great 
Principle.  Maintenance  of  the 
"Status  Ouo"  the  Destruction  of 

"the    Germ    of    Future    Dissen- 
tjons» 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH,    AD- 

DRESS OF  THE  BISHOPS  OF  THE.  To 


MEXICAN  LITERATURE.  SOR  JUANA 
INES  DE  LA  CRUZ.  A  Mexican  Nun, 

FanJ5d  f  a  £°?'.  anl?i  I" 
on  Theol°gy>  Politics,  Philosophy, 

and  the  Arts.  She  Has  Been 
Called  the  "Literary  Glory  and 
Ornament  not  Only  of  Her  Cen- 
tury,  but  of  the  Whole  Colonial 
Period."  Illustration  .........  402 

MEXICO    CITY.      CIVIC    PARADE,    Sept- 

ember  14,  I  Qio.  Officers  of  the 
Mexican  Rural  Police  (Rurales) 
Entering  the  Cathedral  to  Lay 
Flowers  on  Urns  Containing 
Ashes  of  Heroes  of  Mexican  In- 
dependence. 

MEXICO  CITY.  Mam  Corridor  of 
the  National  Preparatory  School. 
Illustration  ...................  526 

MEXICO    CITY.     Military    School    at 


the  President  of  the  United  States  283       Chapultepec.     Illustration    .......   579 
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MEXICO  CITY.  North  Facade  of  the 
National  Preparatory  School. 
Illustration  523 

MEXICO  CITY.  Reception  Room  of 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Illustration  591 

MEXICO  CITY.       THE   DEPARTMENT   OF 

FOREIGN    RELATIONS.     Illustration  391 

MEXICO  CITY.  The  Military  and 
Naval  Parade,  September  16, 
1910,  During  the  Independence 
Centenary  Celebrations.  Illus- 
tration    370 

MEXICO    CITY,     THE     MONUMENT     TO 

INDEPENDENCE     IN.        Dedicated 
September,   1910.     Illustration   .  .   359 


MONROE    DOCTRINE,    AN    EXPOSITION 

OF  THE.  From  the  President's 
First  Message  to  Congress,  De- 
cember 2,  1845.  By  James  Polk  612 

MONROE  DOCTRINE,  THE.  From  the 
President's  Message  to  Congress, 
December  2,  1823.  By  James 
Monroe  455 

MONROE  DOCTRINE,  THEODORE  ROOSE- 

VELT'S  OUTLOOK  ON  THE.  From 
His  Messages  as  President  of  the 
United  States 614 

MONROE     DOCTRINE,     WHAT     LED     TO 

THE.  By  William  MacDonald, 
LL.  D 480 


MICHIGAN,      NOW     THE     WOLVERINE,  MONTEVIDEO,     URUGUAY,    HEADQUAR- 

DECK    VIEW    IN    1870    OF   THE    OLD.  TERS    OF    THE    BUREAU    OF    EXPOSI- 

Illustratiori  ...     86      TIONS  AT.     Illustration  426 


MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  PARADE  IN 

THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO,  THE.  Sep- 
tember 1 6,  1910,  During  the  In- 
dependence Centenary  Celebra- 
tions. Illustration  370 


MONUMENT  GIVEN  TO  VALPARAISO  BY 
BRITISH     RESIDENTS,     THE.       As     a 

Memorial  of  the  Centenary  Cele- 
bration of  Chile's  Independence, 
in  1910.  Illustration  551 


MILITARY   SCHOOL    AT    CHAPULTEPEC, 

MEXICO  CITY.     Illustration 

MINA,  FRANCISCO  JAVIER.  A  Span- 
ish General  Who  Rendered  Aid  to 
the  Mexican  Patriots,  1817.  Il- 
lustration   

MODERN  BOLIVIAN  AND  HIS  ANCES- 
TORS' IDOL,  A.  This  Idol  of  a  Race 
Before  the  Incas  Was  Unearthed 
at  Tiahuanacu.  Illustration  .... 

MONOLITHIC  DOORWAY,  RUINS  OF  TIA- 
HUANACU, BOLIVIA.  Illustration 

MONOLITHIC  IDOL,  RUINS  OF  TIAHUA- 
NACU, BOLIVIA.  Illustration  .... 


MONUMENT    TO    COMMEMORATE    THE 
579         COMPLETION      OF      THE      INTER-OC- 
EANIC   RAILWAY,    IN    GUATEMALA. 

Illustration    486 

MONUMENT     TO     HIDALGO,     THE     PA- 
423         TRIOT    PRIEST,    "FATHER    OF    MEX- 
ICAN INDEPENDENCE/'    Before  the 
Parish  Church  at  Dolores.     Illus- 
tration       366 

323    MONUMENT     TO     INDEPENDENCE      IN 

MEXICO     CITY,     THE.     Dedicated 
September,  1910.     Illustration   . .  359 

586 

MORELOS,     JOSE     MARIA.     Mexican 
"Hero  of  a  Hundred  Wars."     II- 

522       lustration    422 
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MORRIS,  ROBERT.  As  Secretary  of 
Finance  He  Was  One  of  the 
Three  Secretaries  (the  Other 
Two  Being  Jay  and  Knox),  Who 
Conducted  the  Affairs  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  After  the  Revo- 
lution Until  Washington  Was  In- 


augurated. This  Portrait  Was 
Reproduced  From  Phillibrown's 
Engraving  of  Chappell's  Painting  231 

MORRISON,       CAPTAIN       WILLIAM       L. 
N.     F.     P.,    COMMANDING    U.     S.     S. 

WOLVERINE.     Portrait 13 
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NATIONAL  BUILDING,  ASUNCION,  PAR-  NIAGARA,  EXERCISES  AT  THE  LAUNCH- 

AGUAY.     Illustration    399       ING  OF  THE.    June  7,  1913,  on  the 

Spot  Just  Vacated  by  the  Niagara. 

NATIONAL        PREPARATORY        SCHOOL,  Illustration     40 


MEXICO   CITY.       MAIN    CORRIDOR  OF 

THE.     Illustration    

NATIONAL        PREPARATORY        SCHOOL, 

MEXICO  CITY.  North  Facade  of 
the.  Illustration  

NATIONAL  THEATRE,  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA 

RICA.  Drop  Curtain  in  the  Mag- 
nificent National  Theatre  at  San 
Jose,  Portraying  a  Coffee-Pick- 
ing Scene.  Illustration 

NIAGARA   AND  THE  WOLVERINE,   THE. 

The  Two  Old  Guardians  of  the 
Lakes,  the  Sailing  Vessel  and  the 
Steamer,  the  Wooden  Brig  and 
the  Iron  Ship,  Go  Forth  to  Salute 
the  Peoples  They  Have  Served. 
By  the  Editor  of  The  Journal  of 
American  History  

NIAGARA,  A  SPIKE  FROM  THE  RAISED. 

Illustration 


562 


NIAGARA,    GENERAL    SISSON    DELIVER- 
ING THE  (.'PEN ING  ADDRESS  AT  THE 

LAUNCHING  OF  THE.     Illustration    43 

NIAGARA,     INTERIOR     VIEW     OF     THE. 

Looking  Aft,  AprjJ  2,  1913.  The 
Stout  Backbone  and  Sturdy  Ribs 
That  Bore  Perry  to  Victory. 
Illustration  26 

NIAGARA  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  LAKE 

ERIE,  THE.  When  the  Enemy 
Was  Exultant  and  Thought  He 
Had  Won  the  Battle,  Commodore 
Perry  Transferred  His  Flag  to 
the  Niagara,  and  in  from  Fifteen 
to  Eighteen  Minutes  Made  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  Completely  Vic- 
torious. By  Honorable  A.  E.  Sis- 
son  .  41 


NIAGARA    JUST   AFTER   THE    LAUNCH- 
ING.    Port  Side  from  the  Shore. 
96      Illustration    53 


NIAGARA,  A  SPIKE  TAKEN  FROM  THE 
RAISED  VESSEL  AS  SHE  LAY  ON  THF. 
BEACH  OF  MISERY  ^BAY,  APRIL  7, 

1913.     Illustration  * 4 

NIAGARA,    CRUISE    OF    THE.       By    the 

Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Journal  of 
American  History xv 


NIAGARA  JUST  AFTER  THE  LAUNCH- 
ING. Starboard  Side  Looking 
Forward.  Illustration  54 

NIAGARA  JUST  AFTER  THE  LAUNCH- 
ING, STARBOARD  SIDE.  "She  Stood 

Erect,  as  Proud  as  Ever."     Illus- 
tration         35 
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NIAGARA.  JUST  BEFORE  THE  LAUNCH- 
ING. Greasing  the  Ways  or  "But- 
ter Boards."  Illustration  

NIAGARA,    LAUNCHING  OF  THE.      The 

Commodore  Perry  Trying  to  Get 
the  Niagara  Off.     Illustration  .  . 

NIAGARA,  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
BURCHARD  DELIVERING  HIS  AD- 
DRESS AT  THE  LAUNCHING  OF  THE. 

Illustration 


NIAGARA,      LINES      OF      THE. 

VIEW.     Illustration 


STERN 


NIAGARA,    LINES    OF    THE.      Wonder- 

fully  "Fair  and  Sweet."  Illus- 
tration   

NIAGARA,  MISS  SARAH  A.   REED  DELIV- 
ERING      HER       ADDRESS       AT       THE 

LAUNCHING  OF  THE.     Illustration 

NIAGARA,    RAISING    AND    REBUILDING 

OF  THE.  The  Remarkable  Condi- 
tion of  Perry's  Old  War  Brig  as 
She  Came  up  out  of  the  Bay, 
Making  It  Possible  To  Get  All 
Her  Lines  and  Restore  Her  as  She 
Was.  By  the  Editor  of  The  Jour- 
nal of  American  History 

NIAGARA,  RELIC  OF  THE.      BELL  FROM 
THE  CAPTURED  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE. 

Subsequently  Used  on  the  Ni- 
agara, and  Now  Hanging  in  the 
City  Hall  at  Erie.  Illustration 

NIAGARA,  RELICS  OF  THE.      FOUR  BAY- 
ONETS   AND    THREE    ROUND     SHOT. 

Relics  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
Found  in  the  Hold  of  the  Niagara. 
Illustration  

NIAGARA,    SAILOR   IN    THE   BATTLE   OF 

LAKE  ERIE  ABOARD  THE.  Benjamin 
Fleming,  Who  Died  in  1870,  Aged 


24 


20 


44 


96,  Last  Survivor  of  the  Fleet 
Living  at  Erie.  Illustration  ....  39 

NIAGARA,  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE 
RAISING  AND  REBUILDING  OF  THE. 

On  the  Sea  and  on  the  Lakes, 
Marking  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Confines  of  the  Colonies,  Recon- 
secrated and  Rededicated  as 
Shrines  of  Patriotism,  Shall  Float 
upon  the  "Peaceful  Waters,  by  the 
Shores  That  They  Defended,  the 
Invincible  Old  Constitution  and 
the  Redoubtable  Niagara.  By  the 
Honorable  Roswell  B.  Burchard, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Rhode 
Island  51 

NIAGARA,  STERN  VIEW  OF  THE.     April 

2,  1913,  Just  After  She  Had 
Been  Beached  on  the  Shore  of 
Misery  Bay.  Illustration 18 

NIAGARA  STRIKING  THE  WATER  AT 
HER  LAUNCHING,  June  7,  1913. 

Illustration    34 

NIAGARA,  THE.  APRIL  2,  1913,  STAR- 
BOARD SIDE.  Illustration  25 

NIAGARA,  THE.  AS  SHE  CAME  UP 
THROUGH  THE  ICE  IN  MISERY  BAY, 
ERIE,  ON  MARCH  6,  1913.  Illus- 

tration    .  21 


3°    NIAGARA,       THE,        IN        MILWAUKEE 

HARBOUR.     Illustration  ..Front  Cover 

NIAGARA,  THE,   IN    THE   CENTENNIAL 

CELEBRATIONS.  The  Patriotic  Con- 
tributions  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Memory  of  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  and  Those  Who 
Fought  with  Him.  By  Frank 
Allaben  7 
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NIAGARA,  THE.  On  Visiting  Her  as 
She  Lay,  Recently  Raised,  on  the 
Shore  of  Misery  Bay,  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania, April  2,  1913.  Sonnet. 
By  the  Editor  of  The  Journal  of 
American  History  

NIAGARA,  THE.  PLAN  OF  THE  EIGH- 
TEEN THIRTY-TWO  POUND  CARRON- 
ADES  FOR  THE  ARMAMENT  OF. 

Illustration    

NIAGARA,  THE.  PLAN  OF  THE  TWO 
TWELVE-POUNDERS  OF  HER  ARMA- 
MENT. Illustration 

NIAGARA,  THE.  PORT  SIDE  OF  THE 
NIAGARA  AS  SHE  CAME  UP  OUT  OF 
MISERY  P.AY,  MARCH  6,  IQI3, 
SHOWING  BULWORKS  AND  ONE  OF 

HER  GUN  PORTS.     Illustration  . . . 

NIAGARA,     THE     SECOND    LAUNCHING 

OF  THE.     By  the  Editor  of  The 
Journal  of  American  History   . . 

NIAGARA,    THE    STAR    PLAN    OF    THE. 

Illustration 

NIAGARA,      THE.      THE      DAY      BEFORE 

THE  LAUNCHING.     Illustration   . 


ODE  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  ELECTION 
OF  GEORGE,  OUR  PRESIDENT.  One 

of  the  Many  Examples  of  Patri- 
otic and  Solemn  Exultancy  Ex- 
pressed in  Verse  Which  Appeared 
in  the  American  Press  During  the 
First  Year  of  Washington's  First 
Administration.  Published  May 
22,  1789,  in  The  Maryland  Journal 
and  Baltimore  Advertiser,  Quoted 
as  Being  "From  a  Late  New- York 
News-Paper." 


NIAGARA,     THE.      THE     DAY     BEFORE 
THE       LAUNCHING.      Port       View, 

Looking  Aft,  June  6,  1913 6 

NIAGARA,     THE.      THE     DAY     BEFORE 

4  THE  LAUNCHING.  Stern  and  Star- 
board View,  June  6,  1913.  Illus- 
tration    14 
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33 
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NIAGARA,     THE.       THE     MORNING     OF 

THE  LAUNCHING.     Illustration  . .       3 


NIAGARA,     THE.        THE     MORNING    OF 

THE  LAUNCHING.     Stern  View  of 
29       the  Niagara  Shortly  Before  She 
Passed  into  the  Water,  June  7, 
1913.     Illustration     5 

NIAGARA,       1WO       AXE-HEADS       THAT 

SPENT  EIGHTY   YEARS  AT  THE  BOT- 

17         TOM   OF   MISERY  BAY  IN  THE  HOLD 

OF  THE.     Illustration   57 


NIAGARA,    VIEW    OF    THE.       APRIL    2, 
1913,     STARBOARD     SIDE,      LOOKING 

AFT.     Illustration  .  22 


NORTH     FACADE     OF     THE     NATIONAL 
PREPARATORY        SCHOOL,         MEXICO 

2       CITY.     Illustration  > .   523 
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ODE    SUNG   ON    THE   ARRIVAL   OF    THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Written  in  Celebration  of  Wash- 
ington's First  Inauguration  as 
President,  at  New  York,  1789, 
and  Published  in  the  Gazette  of 
the  United  States 224 

OFFICIAL  EXPRESSION  OF  SYMPATHY 
OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    WITH 
LATIN-AMERICA'S  FIGHT  FOR  INDE- 
PENDENCE.    Report,  December  10, 
180       1811,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives  by  the  Committee  to  Which 
Was  Referred  the  Part  of  Presi- 
dent Madison's  Message  Concern- 
ing the  Spanish-American  Colo- 
nies    353 


OLD  FLAGS,  REPAIRING  AT  ANNAPOLIS 

THE.     Including  Perry's  Fighting 
Burgeon.     Illustration    93 

ONE    OF   THE   BEAUTIFUL   GUATEMAL- 
AN LAKES.     Illustration  398 


PALERMO       RACE       COURSE,       BUENOS 

AYRES.     Illustration    487 

PANAMA  CANAL  AS  SEEN  FROM  AN 
AEROPLANE,  IMAGINARY  VIEW  OF 

Front  Cover 

PANAMA,  MARKET  SQUARE.       Illustra- 

tion    555 

PAN-AMERICAN       UNION       BUILDING, 

THE  PATIO  IN  THE.    Illustration. .  335 

PAN-AMERICAN  UNION  BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON,  THE  HALL  OF  THE 

AMERICAS  IN  THE.     Illustration  . .  334 

PARA  (BELEM),  BRAZIL.  The  Cathe- 
dral. Illustration  331 

PARA,  BRAZIL.  Plaza  De  Frei  Cae- 
tano  Brandao.  Illustration 490 

PARSONS,  USHER.  The  Brave  Sur- 
geon of  the  Lawrence.  Illustra- 
tion    72 

PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  PAN-AMERICAN  DELIB- 
ERATIONS. From  the  President's 
Message  to  Congress,  December 
5,  1826.  By  John  Quincy  Adams  546 

PATIO  IN  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  UNION 

BUILDING,  THE.     Illustration  ....  335 

PEACE  AND  PROSPERITY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CONTRASTED  WITH 
THE  SUFFERING  OF  WAR-STRICKEN 

EUROPE  IN  1815,  THE.     From  the 


President's  Message  'to  Congress, 
December  5,  1815.  By  James 
Madison  514 

PEDESTAL  IN  THE  KALASASAYA  PAL- 
ACE, RUINS  OF  TIAHUANACU,  BO- 
LIVIA, A.  Massive  Relic  of  the 
Ancient  Races  Whose  Modern  De- 
scendant Is  Here  Pictured.  Illus- 
tration    358 

PERRY,  COMMODORE,  FAC-SIMILE 
LETTER  TO  MAJOR-GENERAL  MEAD 

FROM.     Illustration    73 

PERRY,  COMMODORE,  FAC-SIMILE  OF 
SAILING  ORDERS,  FOR  BRINGING 
PART  OF  THE  FLEET  FROM  BLACK 

ROCK  (BUFFALO)"  TO  ERIE,  OF.  Il- 
lustration    69 

PERRY,  FAC-SIMILE  OF  LETTER  TO  CAP- 
TAIN, DOBBINS  FROM.  Illustration  66 

PERRY,  LETTER  DIRECTING  CAPTAIN 
DOBBINS  TO  RETURN  TO  ERIE  FOR 

SUPPLIES  FROM.     Illustration  ....     77 

PERRY,  OLIVER  HAZARD.  FAC-SIMILE 
OF  THE  OBVERSE  AND  REVERSE  OF 
THE  MEDAL  GIVEN  TO  COMMODORE 
PERRY  BY  CONGRESS  AFTER  THE 
BATTLE  OF  LAKE  ERIE.  Illustra- 

tion    16 

PERRY,     OLIVER     HAZARD.       First    Re- 

production  of  the  Famous  Portrait 
by  John  Wesley  Jarvis,  Showing 
the  Hero  of  Lake  Erie  Stepping 
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into  the  Little  Boat  Which  Bore 
Him  from  the  Lawrence  to  the 
Niagara,  Painted  from  life,  1816.  xxi 

PERRY,  OLIVER  HAZARD.  PENNSYL- 
VANIA PERRY'S  VICTORY  CENTEN- 
NIAD  COMMISSION.  Illustration  .  10 

PERRY,  OLIVER  HAZARD,  THE  GILBERT 

STUART  PORTRAIT  OF.  Owned  by 
Mr.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  of  Low- 
ell, Massachusetts,  Commodore 
Perry's  Great-Grandson,  through 
Whose  Courtesy  It  Is  Reproduced  i 

PERRY,  PIECE  OF  THE  STERN  POST  OF 
THE  LITTLE  BOAT  WHICH  WAS 
USED  IN  PASSING  FROM  THE  LAW- 
RENCE TO  THE  NIAGARA,  BY.  I11US- 

tration   78 

PERRY,  SWORD  PRESENTED  BY  THE 
CITY  OF  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK,  TO. 

Illustration    82 

PERRY,  THE  JACKET  IN  WHICH  THE 
BATTLE  OF  LAKE  ERIE  WAS  FOUGHT 

BY.     Illustration    62 

PERRY,    THE    VICTOR    OF    LAKE    ERIE. 

From  a  Portrait  After  Jarvis, 
Framed  in  Wood  from  the  Law- 
rence, in  the  Rhode  Island  His- 
torical Society.  Illustration  ....  47 

PERRY,  WARMING  PAN  USED  IN  THE 
COLD  WINTER  OF  l8l2-I3,  WHILE 
THE  FLEET  WAS  BUILDING,  BY. 

Illustration    78 

PERRY'S  CUTLASS  AND  BELT.  Illus- 
tration    61 

PERRY'S  FIGHTING  BURGEON.  Re- 
pairing Old  Flags  at  Annapolis . .  93 

PERRY'S  FIGHTING  FLAG,  "DON'T  GIVE 
UP  THE  SHIP."  Fac-Simile  Re- 
production, in  Colors,  of  the  Bur- 


geon under  Which  the  Lawrence 
Splendidly  Fought  and  the  Ni- 
agara Gloriously  Won,  and  Which 
Was  Displayed  in  State  on  the 
Niagara's  Deck  During  Her  Cen- 
tennial Cruise.  Illustration  ....  98 

PERRY'S  FIRST  FLAGSHIP,  THE  LAW- 
RENCE, WOOD  FROM.  Illustration  38 

PERRY'S  HEADQUARTERS  IN  ERIE, 
PENNSYLVANIA.  Illustration  ...  67 

PERRY'S  ORDER  PLACING  CAPTAIN 
DOBBINS  IN  COMMAND  OF  THE 
OHIO,  FAC-SIMILE  OF.  Illustration  65 

PERRY'S  OTDERS  FOR  SIGNALS  AND 
COUNTERSIGNS.  Illustration 74 

PERRY'S  SAILING  ORDERS,  SECOND 
PAGE  OF.  Illustration 70 

PERRY'S  SILVER  SNUFF-BOX.  Illus- 
tration    56 

PERRY'S  VICTORY  CENTENNIAL  SONG. 

"Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship."     By 
,  the    Editor   of    The    Journal    of 

American    History    49 

PERU'S  ACT  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  JULY 
15,  1821 608 

PERUVIAN      NEWSPAPER,      FAC-SIMILE 

PAGE  OF  A.     1744.     Illustration  . .  430 

PLAN    OF    THE    FIRST    PAN-AMERICAN 
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